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fWVHE early years of Washington's ad- 
I ministration were untroubled by for- 
eign complications. Great Britain, it is 
true, still held the posts on the northern 
and northwestern frontier. Spain was in 
military possession of a piece of our soil, 
to which she had. no valid claim what- 
ever, and absolutely refused to allow an 
American citizen to sail his ships in or 
out of the Mississippi River. But the set- 
tlement of these matters, weighty as they 
were, was put off to a time when the new 
government should be firmly established, 
when the States and the people should 
have adjusted themselves to the political 
conditions it created, and for three years 
the President and Congress devoted their 
energies to the work of building up the 
government of the United States under 
the Constitution. 

That every step in so novel an under- 
taking should be heartily and generally 
approved was not to be expected. The 
ratification of the Constitution had by no 
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afhington and the French Craze of "93. 


By John Bach M‘Mafter 


means been unanimous. In every State 
was a strong minority who looked back 
with tender regret to tlhe days of the old 
Confederation, and looked forward with 
many misgivings to the future of the new 
and more vigorous government that had 
taken its place. What the federalists 
had been pleased to call the ** rope of 
sand” was, indeed, they admitted, a fee- 
ble and insufficient bond to hold together 
thirteen free, sovereign, and independent 
republics. Yet the principles on which 
the Confederation was founded were to the 
minds of these men the true principles of 
republican government, and might easily 
have been retained while every defect was 
done away with. There was no need of 
so radical a change; no need of a Consti- 
tution under which the States were so weak 
and the Federal government so strong. 
Some who were so minded were appeased 
by the adoption of the ten amendments; 
but a large part continued to the very last 
to protest that the United States was in 
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imminent danger of ceasing to be a re- 
publie. 

The more carefully they scrutinized the 
acts of Congress the more convinced did 
they become that there was abroad in tle 
land a rising spirit of monarehy and aris 
tocracy. Had not the Senate at the very 
outset of its career attempted to bestow a 
title on the President, and dub him * His 
Highness the President of the United 
States and Protector of its Liberties”? 
Did not that same body transact all its 
business behind closed doors, and never 
allow a citizen of the United States, not 
even a newspaper reporter, to be present 
at its secret sessions? Did not the Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court sit on the 
bench tricked out in black silk robes 
and tricolored scarfs? Did not the Presi- 
dent hold levees to which it was as diffi- 
cult, nay as impossible, for a plain citizen 
of the United States to get admission as 
to a Drawing Room at the Court of St. 
James? Had any of Mr. Adams's ** well- 
born” ever seen a mechanic or a trades- 
man or a farmer tasting the President's 
cake and wine? These were not small 
matters. When those who ought to be 
the servants of the people took to them- 
selves titles and robes, and set up class 
distinetions, they were founding an aris- 
tocracy and preparing the people for a 
king. 

At first these sentiments were confined 
to men whose democracy was of an ex- 
treme form. But as time passed their 
fears began to be shared by early federal- 
ists. The funding of the old Continental 
Congress debt, the assumption and fund- 
ing of the debts incurred by the States 
during the Revolution, the chartering of 
the national bank, and the whiskey tax, 
to us, who look back on them, seem wise 
and necessary measures. To the people 
of the South and of the agricultural dis- 
tricts of the North they were unmistaka- 
ble signs of a drift towards monarchy. 
Each one of them, the republicans would 
argue, isa monarchical institution, and no- 
thing will content the admirers of mon- 
archy until the United States has them 
also. But if the people allowed the sub- 
stance of monarchy to be thus introduced, 
how long would it be before they would 
behold the thing itself established on the 
ruins of the republic? 

So deep and widespread were these feel- 
ings that when the time came to elect a 
President in 1792, a new party, named the 
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Federal - Republican, led by Jetferson, 
Madison, Randolph, Monroe, and a host of 
less well known men, had sprung into ex- 
istence, and at the election gave 50 elec- 
toral votes out of 1382 to George Clinton 
for Vice-President. The national organ 
of this new party was the National Ga- 
zette, a journal founded by Jefferson and 
Madison, and edited by a clerk in the De- 
partment of State, and from its columns 
it is easy to deduce the principles of the 
party, which had not yet formulated a 
platform. According to the Gazette the 
federalists were monarchists and aristo- 
erats; the holders of government bonds 
and the bank stock were the ‘treasury 
squadron,” *‘ the corrupt squadron,” ‘* Mr. 
Hamilton’s myrmidons.” The bank was 
a great engine for corruption, while the 
fondness for such titles as ‘* His Excel- 
leney” and *‘ The Honorable,” the Presi- 
dent's levees, the annual celebration of 
Iris birthday, the secret sessions of the 
Senate, the tawdry gowns of the judges, 
the large salaries paid to government 
officials, and a national debt of eighty 
millions, were the forerunners of mon- 
archy and aristocracy. The plain duty 
of every republican was to set his face 
against this folly, and seek to re-establish 
the simplicity and equality which form 
the corner-stone of a republic. 

That time would have removed this 
fear, that a little experience would have 
shown that the signs to which the repub- 
licans pointed as unmistakable evidence 
of a growing love for monarchy were, 
after all, but a lingering of the foolish cer- 
emonial of colonial days, and must soon 
pass away; that men would come to see 
that a federalist who believed in a bank, 
a national debt, an excise, and a strong 
government could be as true a patriot 
and as earnest a republican as any dem- 
ocrat who denounced them—is more than 
likely. But just at the moment when 
the spirit of extreme democracy was ris- 
ing high at home, an event occurred 
abroad which deeply affected our political 
history for twenty years, and for the time 
being made democracy a craze. 

From the day the Bastille fell the prog- 
ress of events in France had been wateli- 
ed in America with deep interest by men 
of every shade of political opinion. The 
alliance which bound the two countries, 
the recollection of aid given us in the 
Revolution, the belief that the uprising 
of the people of France was largely the 
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result of the example set by the people of 
the United States, the part borne by La- 
fayette, all tended to excite in this country 
an interest and sympathy for the French 
revolution which could not be felt else- 
where. The questions everywhere asked 
were: Where will it stop? Will French- 
men be content with a few reforms? Will 
they be satisfied with the establishment of 
a constitutional monarchy and a parlia- 
ment fashioned after that of Great Brit- 
ain? When these were answered by the 
founding of the republic, the questions 
asked were: Will it last? Will not every 
monarch in Europe join in one great 
crusade and crush this rising republic of 
the Old World? To many it seemed as if 
republican institutions everywhere were 
in danger. To a people fresh from a 
seven years’ struggle for liberty it seemed 
as if their dearest rights were at stake. 

When, therefore, one day in December, 
1792, a packet arrived at Philadelphia 
with the news that the allied armies were 
soundly beaten, that the Duke of Bruns- 
wick was in full retreat, and that the gen- 
ius and skill of Dumouriez had saved the 
French Republic, the delight of the re- 
publicans broke ferth in wild exhibitions 
of joy. Some hurried to the churches, 
and rang the bells with a will. All day 
long little business was done, many shops 
were shut, and the streets were full of 
groups of men who could talk of nothing 
but Dumouriez and the great French vic- 
tories. After nightfall the inns and tav- 
erns were crowded with revellers drink- 
ing toasts and singing “Ca Ira” and 
‘*God save Great Washington.” 

Meanwhile post-riders were hurrying 
southward and eastward spreading the 
news and sowing enthusiasm wherever 
they went. It was said with pride that 
there was not a bell along the highway 
from Philadelphia to New York that had 
not been made to proclaim the glad ti- 
dings. At New York, where the news was 
soon confirmed by fuller reports, the re- 
publicans selected a day, and by bell- 
ringing, cannonading, songs, toasts, and 
illuminations gave public expression to 
the joy they felt over the birth of the 
French Republic, the expulsion of the in- 
yvaders of her soil, and the results of the 
late elections at home. 

The more sober part of the citizens were 
astonished at these proceedings, which 
were mild in comparison with those soon 
to follow. As the tidings of the French 
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victories were carried eastward, the en- 
thusiasm of the people rose higher and 
higher. All New England was aflame. 
At Boston few enthusiasts met, and 
after some discussion decided to set on 


foot a movement 


a 


for such a celebration 
as their townsmen had never seen. ye 
subscription paper,” they informed the 
public, ‘‘is lodged at Coleman's coifee- 
house, where every class of citizens-patri- 
ots may, by enrolling their names, ag- 
grandize the festival of triumphant free- 
dom. As rank, that invidious progeny 
of aristocratic zealots, is abolished by the 
title of citizens, it is to be hoped that the 
joy of this metropolis on this auspicious 
occasion will express itself in the cordial 
hilarity of a numerous collection of 
guests at this republican entertainment. 
And may the moment approach on the 
fleetest pinions of Time when the Civic 
Feast we are to celebrate for the successes 
of France shall be converted to a jubilee 
for a liberated world.” 

After some three hundred citizens had 
signed, a meeting of subscribers was held 
at the State House, where the decision 
was made that ‘‘the civie feast in com- 
memoration of the successful struggles 
and brilliant successes of the Citizen-Sol- 
diers of Liberty in France” should be 
celebrated on a certain day at Faneuil 
Hall; that the tables should ** be covered 
and the feast opened precisely at two 
o'clock, and that the tables be uncovered 
and the feast closed before candle-light.” 
That a few hundred *‘ citizens’ of means 
should sit down to a fine dinner was all 
well enough, but it did not seem sufficient- 
ly democratic for men constantly prating 
of liberty, equality, and the rights of man. 
Something must be done for the poor 
citizen who could not afford a ticket to 
the civic feast. A committee was there- 
fore appointed, and, after considering the 
matter, informed the public that ‘‘ a num- 
ber of citizens, anxious to celebrate the 
success of our allies, the French, in their 
present glorious struggle for Liberty and 
Equality,” and desirous *‘ that every mem- 
ber of the community might share in the 
general joy, had agreed to provide an ox, 
with suitable liquors,” and had opened a 
subscription for this purpose. No Amer- 
ican, they were sure, would be backward 
in contributing to celebrate the success of 
a revolution which must eventually free 
mankind from the yoke of Tyranny. 

None were backward, and on the morn- 
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ing of the 24th of January the ox, roasted 
and decorated with flags of all sorts, stood 
on a huge ear ready and waiting. 

The day was a great one, and was ush- 
ered in by the firing of a salute at dawn 
from the cannon in Castle William and 
from a battery in one of the city squares. 
No business was done, no schools held 
session, no shops were open, and on the 
streets were crowds of hilarious men 
wearing the cockade of the national 
guard of France—a decoration then seen 
for the first time in Boston. At eleven 
o'clock the school-children were drawn up 
in two long lines in whattill then had been 
known as Oliver's Doek, but what was 
soon to be renamed Liberty Square, and 
that their young minds might be duly im- 
pressed by so glorious an occasion, they 
were each given a civic cake stamped 
with the words ** Liberty and Equality.” 
“To the feeling heart,” says the de- 
seriber of the scene, ‘‘the sight of these 
little ones thus feasted was extremely 
gratifying.” 

About the same hour a procession was 
formed around the ox, which, standing 
on acar fifteen feet high, was drawn by 
fifteen horses (fifteen was the number of 
States in the Union) through the street 
to Faneuil Hall. Before him went the 
committee and the band. Beside him 
walked twelve butchers in white frocks, 
with cleavers, knives, and steels. Behind 
him, marching eight abreast, were several 
hundred citizens wearing French cockades ; 
while in the rear of this line, closing the 
procession; came two wagons loaded with 
sixteen hundred loaves of bread, and two 
carts, each carrying a hogshead of Federal 
punch. The ox itself was gayly dressed. 
Its horns were gilded. From the right 
one was displayed the French flag; from 
the left, the flag of the United States; 
while in front of the beast, at the end of 
the spit on which it had been roasted, were 
inscribed in golden letters on a board the 
words, ‘** Peace - offering to Liberty and 
Equality.” After winding through the 
town from the north end, past the homes 
of the Governor, the Lieutenant-Govern- 
or, and the French Consul, past the Fed- 
eral Meeting-house, from which was dis- 
played a large placard bearing the in- 
scription, ‘‘ The Proprietors of this House 
congratulate their fellow- citizens assem- 
bled in the joy of this day and with Equal 
Liberty to all mankind,” the procession 
halted at Oliver's Dock, where a tall liberty 


pole had been planted. Some mummery 
was then gone through with, after which 
it was understood that for all time to 
come the place should be known as Lib- 
erty Square, and the pole should be the 
rallying-place for the friends of Liberty, 
Equality, and the Rights of Man. 

The ceremony ended and a Federal sa- 
lute fired, the ox procession moved on to 
State Street, where, at the foot of the 
State House steps, a great array of tables 
had been erected. The band now took up 
its position on the baleony, and played the 
air of “Ca Ira,” which, save the Marseil- 
laise Hymn, was the most popular song of 
the revolution. The Frenchmen present 
sang the words. As the last notes died 
away, amidst the shouts of the multitude, 
‘the white-robed priests” stepped forward 
and.*‘ immolated the victim on the altar of 
Democracy.” In simpler words, the ox, 
which the people were told represented 
Aristocracy, and whose gaudy decorations 
were *‘ the titles of that political Hydra,” 
was carved and served with bread and 
punch to the people. At sunset his head 
was carried to Liberty Square and buried 
at the foot of the liberty pole, to the top of 
which, a few days later, the skull, cleaned 
and gilded, was made fast. In the midst 
of this hilarity it suddenly occurred to 
some one that no better peace-offering to 
liberty and equality could be made than 
the liberation of the imprisoned debt- 
ors. <A subscription for this purpose was 
immediately started, and in one hour 
eight unfortunate men, the sum total of 
whose debts was £12, New England cur- 
rency, were set free and bidden to eat, 
drink, and be merry in the name of lib- 
erty, equality, and the rights of man. 

At two in the afternoon another pro- 
cession, made up of the subscribers to the 
civic feast, marched with much ceremony 
from the State House to Faneuil Hall. 
The hall, we are informed, was as beauti- 
fully decorated as the season would per- 
mit. Over the chair of the President stood 
an obelisk bearing in front the figure of 
Liberty. In one hand were her insignia, 
in the other a symbol representing the 
Rights of Man, while under her feet were 
the badges of what was called Civic and 
Ecclesiastical Despotism—a crown, scep- 
tre, mitre, and chains broken in pieces. 
Over all was a great eye of Providence, 
which, it was said, seemed to look benign- 
ly down on the scene of Love and Unity. 
After sunset a transparency was run up 
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to the top of the pole in Liberty Square. 
On one side was painted a rude picture 
of the ruins of the Bastille; on another 
was the figure of a prostrate British lion, 
and under him were the words, ‘* May he 
never rise till he does so in support of the 
liberties of mankind.” 

French republicanism became tlie craze 
of the hour. Men and women of sense 
and judgment were so carried away that 
their dress, their speech, their daily con- 
duct, were all regulated by French mod- 
els. In the house of every true repub- 
lican must now be a flaming cap of lib- 
erty, on his hat there must be a French 
cockade, and in his mouth a jargon as 
strange as that which, a hundred and 
fifty years before, had marked his Puri- 
tan ancestors. None but an aristocrat 
would say Miss Jones, Mr. Smith, the 
Honorable Mr. Brown, the Reverend Mr. 
White, or speak of the Governor or the 
President as ‘‘His Excelleney.” Such 
titles denoted inequality and were offen- 
sive to true republican ears, which it 
was earnestly hoped would soon hear no 
other terms of salutation or address than 
Citizen Smith, Citizen Brown, and Citess 
Jones. For awhile it seemed not un- 
likely that the wish, to some extent, 
would be gratified, so rapidly did the 
terms come into daily use. They were 
to be seen in notices of marriages and 
deaths, were applied to public and pri- 
vate men, were put on letters, were ut- 
tered at public meetings, and were heard 
on the streets and in the household. 

The craze was jeered at, scoffed at, ridi- 
culed in‘ prose and verse, but to no pur- 
pose. It spread over the entire country, 
till in every city and town of importance 
men were proving their republicanism by 
ealling each other citizen, by attending 
“civic feasts,” and going wild over lib- 
erty, equality, and the rights of man. 
The newspapers of the day abound in ex- 
amples of every form of the craze. Fault 
was actually found with the new cents 
just struck at the mint, because the de- 
sign on one side was an endless chain of 
fifteen links, which was offensive to re- 
publicans, whose duty it was to break 
chains. Some women living in a New 
Jersey town met one day, put on liberty 
caps, sang republican songs, and ate civic 
cake. At Philadelphia some truckmen, 
happening to see a constable taking a 
sailor to jail, were so affected by the 
sight of a freeman deprived of his liberty 


that they left their trucks and hurried to 
his aid. When told that he was a debt- 
or, they collected four dollars from the 
crowd, paid his debt. and sent him to a 
tavern to drink to liberty, equality, and 
the rights of man. 

The republicans of Philadelphia, not 
to be outdone by those elsewhere, chose 
for their feast-day the 6th of February, 
which happened to be the fifteenth anni- 
versary of the signing of the treaty of 
alliance with France. When the day 
came the weather was inclement; never- 
theless, Governor Mifflin, the officers of 
the militia, the French minister, the 
French consul, and some two hundred 
citizens marched from the State House to 
a well-known tavern, where ‘‘a sump- 
terous entertainment was provided for 
them.” At the head of the table was a 
pike with the French and American flags 
entwined. On the pike was a red liberty 
‘ap, and over it a dove and olive branches, 
Not a tavern, it is said, but had its band 
of republican rejoicers. 

At Savannah the Governor and citi- 
zens, all wearing the French cockade, the 
clergy and the French vice-consul, 
marched about the streets to the tune of 
**Ca Ira,” and after listening to an ora- 
tion, sat down to a dinner and drank to 
the Republic of France, to the French 
armies, and to the rights of man every- 
where. 

The joy of these occasions was marred 
by one regret—no news came from 
France. As the winter wore away and 
spring opened, and the books of no coffee- 
house in any of the seaports could show 
an entry by a ship-captain from England 
or France, the eagerness to know some- 
thing of the state of affairs in Europe be- 
came intense. Were England and France 
at war? Had Louis been imprisoned or 
exiled?) Was Dumouriez still winning 
victories? These and a score of other 
like questions were asked of every cap- 
tain from the West Indies, but never an- 
swered till one night in March there 
appeared in Boston a handbill which 
read : 


“MOMENTOUS ENUNCIATION. 


“ Mercury Orrice, Ten at NIGHT, 
Tuunspay, March 1h. 


“At eight o’clock the Editors received in- 
formation of the arrival of Captain Plummer, 
in 30 days from Oporto, with Interesting In- 
telligence. They immediately called on him 
and received the following particulars, which 
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they announce without delay: That just be- 
fore he sailed an Express arrived with Intelli- 
gence of the Beheading of Louis XVL, which 
positively took place on the latter end of 
January or beginning of February. That 
England and Portugal highly resent the trans- 
action, and were determined for a very vigor- 
ous war with the French Republic.” 


The day after the appearance of this 
handbill at Boston a ship from Lisbon 
reached Philadelphia with fuller particu- 
lars to the same effect. And uow con- 
firmations began to come in fast. An- 
other vessel entered Boston and reported 
that she had spoken a French ship from 
Bordeaux and learned from her that the 
King had been beheaded. Still another, 
which entered Salem towards the end of 
March, brought papers from Dublin con- 
taining long accounts of the trial and 
sentence of the King, and of his execu- 
tion on the Place de la Révolution, Janu- 
ary 21, 1793. 

All over the country the news was re- 
ceived with divided feelings. At Boston 
the committee that had provided the ox 
draped its head, which had been fixed at 
the top of the liberty pole, with crape, 
raised the flag to half-mast, and about 
sunset cut down the pole and flung it, 
with head and horns, into the dock, ‘‘ as 
evidence of the truth of the assertion that 
the free Americans consider themselves 
indebted to Louis for their Liberty, and 
that the news of his execution has given 
them great pain.” At Providence the 
bells were tolled all the evening; and 
for a while the poets’ corners of the news- 
papers were filled with ‘‘ Lines,” ‘* Odes,” 
and ‘* Verses on the Decollation of Louis 
XVI.” Against such marks of respect 
the more ardent democrats protested vio- 
lently. ‘* Because the French have be- 
headed their King,” it was asked, ‘‘ be- 
cause outrages have taken place in Paris, 
are we to abandon that nation, or con- 
demn the justice of its cause? The tran- 
sition from slavery to freedom is violent. 
When ages of abuse have depressed the 
spirit of man, and he is suddenly awak- 
ened from his lethargy by an excess of 
torture, vengeance will have her way. 
Take the sufferings of all France for fif- 
ty years, and against it in the balance put 
the life of one man. If the life or happi- 
ness of a monarch weighs more than the 
sufferings of a whole people, then tears 
may be shed for Louis with reason and 
justice.” 
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While tlie moderate republicans were 
chagrined and disgusted at the violent 
course the revolution was taking, men 
engaged in trade and commerce, without 
regard to party, were alarmed at the pros- 
pect of a war between France and Great 
Britain. Every report that came from 
abroad foretold it, and what it meant to 
the United States was dreadful to think 
of. We had at that time no treaty of 
amity, commerce, and navigation with 
Great Britain; but to France we were 
bound by two treaties, one of amity and 
commerce and one of alliance, which con- 
tained a guarantee of the most binding 
and serious kind. The alliance was 
formed in 1778, and the King of France, 
who was about to take up arms in be- 
half of the late colonies of Great Britain, 
promised on his part never to make peace 
till independence had been secured, and 
guaranteed to us our sovereignty and 
independence forever. In return, the 
United States pledged itself to defend 
the possessions of the French crown in 
America, or, in other words, the French 
West Indian islands. 

Should war break out between the re- 
public and England, it seemed not un- 
likely, if the alliance had any meaning, 
that our country would be called on to 
take up arms in the of France 
against our old and bitter enemy, whose 
troops were still on our soil and whose 
flag waved over Mackinaw and Detroit. 
The mere prospect of being dragged into 
a contest not of their own seeking, and 
from which nothing but debt, loss of trade 
and commerce, and financial ruin could 
result, had been enough to sober the less 
violent republicans. But when, one day 
in April, a British packet entered New 
York with news that war existed, that 
France had made the declaration against 
England and Spain, and that a minister 
from the republic was already on his way 
to Philadelphia, both the merchants and 
the administration began to prepare for 
the worst. Washington, who was at 
Mount Vernon, hurried back to Phila- 
delphia and summoned his Secretaries for 
advice. Is it wise, he asked them, to 
assemble Congress? Shall citizens of the 
United States be forbidden to meddle in 
the war? Shall neutrality be declared? 
Are the treaties made with France when 
under the King still in foree now that she 
is ruled by a revolutionary government? 
Does the treaty of alliance apply to an 
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offensive as well as to a defensive war? 
Is France engaged in an offensive war? 
Shall the minister from the French Re- 
public be received? It was the opinion 
of the cabinet that Congress need not be 
called together; that although the coun- 
try was under no treaty obligations to 
vive England the least consideration, it 
was policy to be neutral; that as France 
had made the declaration, she was en- 
gvaged in offensive war, and could claim 
no aid under the treaty which created a 
purely defensive alliance, and that it 
would be well to receive the French 
minister when he came. 

The decision was made none too soon, 
for Citizen Genet, the minister in ques- 
tion, had even then been ten days on our 
shores. He came in the frigate L’Am- 
buscade, landed at Charleston, and was 
greeted by the Governor, the Intendant, 
and the people with the greatest enthu- 
siasm. Had he acted as common decency 
required, he would, with as little delay as 
possible, have set off for Philadelphia 
and presented himself before the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State. But 
Genet did not act as he should have done. 
The good-will and enthusiasm displayed 
on every hand turned his head, and with- 
out waiting to present his credentials, be- 
fore he had been formally recognized by 
the President, before Washington knew 
that he was in our country, nay, -before 
it was known that the French Republic 
had sent out a minister, he exercised 
powers not belonging to his office, and 
did things he had absolutely no right 
whatever to do. The Constitution pro- 
vides that ‘‘ the judicial power shall ex- 
tend to all cases of admiralty and mari- 
time jurisdiction,” yet Genet had the face 
to instruct each French consul to act as 
an admiralty judge and try and condemn 
prizes brought in by French cruisers and 
privateers. That as many prizes as pos- 
sible might be captured, the minister 
went on to provide privateers, and issued 
letters of marque to American citizens, 
and authorized them to prey on the com- 
merce of England and Spain. Finally, 
le filled out and signed commissions em- 
powering the holders to go into the west- 
ern country and enlist men for an expe- 
dition against Florida. 

A French house doing business at 
Charleston at once raised money enough 
to buy, arm, and equip as privateers two 
swift-sailing vessels, and these, named 
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the Citizen Genet and the Sans Culottes, 
and manned by American seamen, set 
sail, with letters of marque, to wage war 
on home-bound British merchantmen. 
L’ Ambuseude went off to Philadelphia 
a few days later, and then the prizes be- 
gan to come in for examination. Num- 
bers of merchantmen, richly laden with 
rum and hides, coffee and cocoa, were 
sighted and chased by the frigate. Some 
escaped; others struck and were sent into 
port in charge of prize-crews. Four went 
to Charleston, where the French consul 
promptly condemned and ordered them 
sold. Onecame to New York. A sixth 
followed the frigate as, towards the end 
of April, she passed between the capes and 
entered Delaware Bay. Before her, riding 
at anchor, was the British merchantman 
Grange, waiting for a wind and tide to 
carry her to sea. The instant he spied 
her, Citizen Bompard, who commanded 
the frigate, ran up the English flag, bore 
down till he was but two miles away, and 
then sent a solid shot crashing through 
the rigging of the Grange. The English- 
man struck, and though the attack had 
been made on the waters and within the 
jurisdiction of the United States, she was 
brought to Philadelphia as a prize. Once 
more the republicans went wild with de- 
light, and hurried to the river-front to see 
L’ Ambuscade, which needed no flags to 
mark her. Her lines, her sails, the liberty 
cap which hung from the foremast, the 
bonnet rouge, and the letters R. F. which 
adorned the stern and the quarter galleys, 
and the boastful inscriptions, betrayed her 
at a glance. On the round top of the 
foremast were the words, ‘‘ Enemies of 
equality, relinquish your principles or 
tremble.” Those on the mainmast read, 
‘‘Freemen! we are your brothers and 
friends;” while those on the mizzenmast 
declared, ‘‘ We armed to defend the rights 
of man.” 

Meantime Genet had left Charleston, 
and by what resembled a royal progress 
rather than a journey, was slowly travel- 
ling towards Philadelphia. Atevery town 
and village on the way, the people came 
forth to greet and assure him of their deep 
sympathy for France in her struggles for 
the rights of man. Town committees 
overwhelmed him with invitations to 
civic feasts; farmefs offered him flour at 
half the market rate; addresses were read 
and speecles made at every turn. 

After a journey of nearly four weeks, 
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through a section of the country where 
the people did their best to convince him 
that the cause of France was the cause of 
America, Genet began to draw near Phil- 
adelphia, where the republicans were de- 
termined to give him such a greeting as 
had been extended to him nowhere else 
along the route. The true friends of lib- 
erty, equality, and the rights of man, it 
was announced, would begin the reception 
by meeting the minister from the sister 
republic without the city limits. In order 
that ample notice might be given of his 
approach, men mounted on fast horses 
would be stationed at points along the 
road from Wilmington, and when in this 
manner word of his coming reached the 
city, Citizen Bompard would announce the 
fact to the people by firing three guns on 
the L’Ambuscade. On May 16 a rider 
galloped down the Gray’s Ferry Road, 
the boom of the three guns was heard in 
the city, hundreds of people flocked to the 
State House, and marching off to Gray’s 
Ferry, on the Schuylkill, brought Genet 
in triumph to town. 

Next day the citizens again assembled 
at the State House to hear an address 
which a committee had been appointed to 
prepare the day before. As soon as it was 


read and unanimously adopted, the sug- 
gestion was made that all present should 
accompany the committee charged with 


the duty of presenting it. Two citizens 
were therefore despatched to ask Genet 
when it would be agreeable for him to re- 
ceive the address, and came back in a few 
minutes with the answer, ‘‘at once.” The 
committee, with the chairman in front 
and the crowd marching three abreast in 
the rear, thereupon went off to the City 
Tavern, where, amidst shouts and songs, 
the address of the republican citizens of 
Philadelphia was read and answered. 
Congratulations from the German repub- 
licans and the French republicans fol- 
lowed; but the event to which he looked 
forward with the most interest took place 
on the morrow, when he was formally 
presented to Washington, and recognized 
as minister from the French Republic. 
To this meeting Genet went in no 
friendly mood. The proclamation of neu- 
trality had deeply offended him. That 
the administration should assume such 
an attitude towards a nation to which the 
people of the United States were still in 
debt, to which they were bound by the 
most solemn treaties, and to which they 
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felt the warmest gratitude for help in the 
hour of need, was to him a sign of hostil- 
ity not only to France, but to republican 
institutions, to liberty, equality, and the 
rights of man. Nothing else surely than 
a preference for monarchy could hay: 
turned George Washington, the leader o{ 
the American armies, the foe of King 
George, into President Washington pro- 
claiming to all the world that in the 
ports of the United States no distinction 
should be made between.old enemies and 
old friends, between monarchists and re 
publicans, between the subjects of Great 
Britain and the citizens of France. Genet 
found every republican newspaper that 
came into his hands vigorously denoun- 
cing those charged with the affairs of 
government as monarclists, aristocrats, 
and friends of England. He heard the 
proclamation of neutrality condemned as 
unconstitutional and a gross assumption 
of power by public meetings and by the 
leaders of the crowds that came to sing 
and shout under his windows and around 
his carriage every day since he landed at 
Charleston. Long before reaching Phila- 
delphia, therefore, Genet began to draw a 
sharp distinction between the people of 
the United States and the government of 
the United States; and this distinction 
was intensified by what he saw and ex- 
perienced at the capital city. Not a high 
official had paid him the least attention. 
At the very time the republicans were ad- 
dressing him the merchants had taken 
pains to wait on the President with res- 
olutions approving the proclamation of 
neutrality. When presenting his creden- 
tials and receiving recognition the Presi- 
dent not only met him with coolness, not 
only addressed to him some formal re- 
marks, but did so in a room on the walls 
of which were ‘certain medallions of 
Capet and his family.” What he was 
pleased to consider the people, on the 
other hand, received him with enthu- 
siasm, and gave a dinner in his honor at 
Oeller’s Tavern on the night of the day 
Washington received him as minister. 
The decorations were the richest. The 
repast was the finest. Around the board 
sat men whose names are not yet for- 
gotten. The toasts, fifteen in number— 
one for each State—were prepared with 
great care, and expressed such sentiments 
as, ‘“‘ May the next generation know des- 
potism from history only;” ‘The arm of 
Hercules to those who combat the Hydra 
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WASHINGTON AND THE 
of despotism ;” ‘‘ May all heads be soon 
under one cap—that of liberty.” When 
the third toast, ‘‘ The United States,” 
was given, Citizen Duponceau leaped to 
his feet, waved a paper in his hand, and 
read ‘‘an elegant ode,” written in French, 
by a young Frenchman named Pichon. 
Not one in four of those about the table 
understood a word of it; nevertheless they 
cheered and shouted, and called on Philip 
Freneau, the poet, the editor of the Na- 
tional Gazette, and translating clerk in 
the Department of State, to put it into 
English, and voted that Pichon should be 
recommended to the attention of Genet. 
When the applause had subsided, the 
doors were suddenly flung open and 
a delegation of sailors entered from 
L’ Ambuscade, exchanged the ‘‘ fraternal 
hug” with the assembled company, and 
took the seats that had been reserved for 
them at the table. Citizen Bournonville 
now rose and sang the Marseillaise, all 
present joining in the chorus. When a 
few more toasts were drunk, Citizen Genet 
sang: 
“Come all ye who in Freedom glory; 

Ye Frenchmen, attend at her call; 

A noble path’s open before ye; 
By your hands the despots must fall.” 
Cuorvs. 
“ Liberty! Liberty! every knee must bow before 
thee. 
Tyrants, beware! your crimes shall punish’d 


re, 
We'll rather die than yield to slavery, 
And Frenchmen ever shall be free.” 
“Ye slaves to tyrannical power, 
Come forth with your hearts and your hands; 
Sink those who would sink you still lower; 
Come join our patriotic bands !” 
Cuorvus. “ Liberty,” ete. 
“Should France from her lofty station, 
From the throne of fair Freedom be hurled, 
Tis done with every other nation, 
And Liberty’s lost to the world.” 
Cuorvs. 
“Liberty! Liberty! be thy name ador’d forever. 
Tyrants, beware! your tottering thrones must 
fall. 
One interest links the free together, 
And Freedom’s sons are Frenchmen all.” 


As the last toast was announced, the 
cap of liberty was taken from the table 
and placed on the head of Genet, whence 
it passed to the head of each reveller, who, 
as he put it on, uttered such nonsense as 
came into his mind. 

But the time had now come for more 
serious matters, and four days after the 
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dinner at Oeller’s, Genet opened the most 
remarkable correspondence in our annals. 
The ‘total ignorance of our government 
and institutions which it displays, the 
insolence of his demands, the offensive 
and defiant manner in which they are 
presented, all combine to make his let- 
ters unique. He began with an urgent 
appeal for money. Much of the old debt 
to France had been paid; $2,300,000, how- 
ever, still remained due, and this he asked 
for. It was true, he admitted, that the 
time fixed for its payment was distant; 
but the needs of France were great, and 
if the United States would anticipate the 
day, every dollar should be spent in this 
country in the purchase of flour, grain, 
and provisions to be shipped to France 
and her West Indian islands. Hamilton 
replied that the thing was not possible. 
The Treasury was empty, and even if it 
were full to overflowing the request could 
not be granted, as no money could be ex- 
pended save in accordance with an act of 
Congress, and that Congress would au- 
thorize such an expenditure was far from 
likely. It would be aiding and abetting 
France in her struggle with a power at 
peace with the United States, and would 
be a wanton violation of the proclamation 
of neutrality. The mention of that procla- 
mation threw Genet into a passion, and 
while still angry he informed the Secre- 
tary that his purpose should not be de- 
feated, that the debt should serve his turn, 
and be assigned piecemeal to such men 
as would sell him provisions and sup- 
plies. Genet next turned to the Secretary 
of State, and sent to him a long paper, 
written in florid language, and proposing 
a new treaty of alliance which should be 
‘‘a true family compact” on a “ liberal 
and fraternal basis.” Jefferson reminded 
him that no treaty could be made without 
the sanction of the Senate, which was not 
then in session, and would not be until 
December, and received in return an an- 
swer toa note from the English minister. 
The document had been received while 
Genet was on his way from Charleston to 
Philadelphia, and complained that guns 
and ammunition were being purchased 
and sent to France; that ships had been 
fitted out at Charleston, manned by Amer- 
ican sailors, and commissioned to cruise 
against Great Britain; that a British ves- 
sel taken by a French cruiser had been 
condemned by the French consul at 
Charleston; and that L’ Ambuscade had 
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captured the Grange within the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States. All these 
things Genet admitted were true. The 
Grange had been seized, but he had given 
her up. A French house at Charleston 
did fit out some privateers, and he com- 
missioned them; but his right so to do 
had been first submitted to the Governor 
of South Carolina, and with General 
Moultrie’s approval, the ships put to sea. 
Some Americans went along as sailors, 
but he knew no reason whty they should 
not. The consul at Charleston had con- 
demned and sold a prize; but why not? 
The treaty was all on his side. Was it 
not specified that the contracting parties 
might bring prizes into each other's ports? 
Did not this include the right to sell and 
condemn them? According to the treaty 
neither party was to allow the enemies 
of the other to fit out privateers on its 
waters. Did not this imply that either 
might use the ports of the other for pri- 
vateering purposes? What was the value 
of the alliance if France was to receive 
no better treatment than her enemy, Great 
Britain? As to the American sailors who, 
moved by a love of liberty and the rights 
of man, had taken service on French 
ships, they must be considered to have 
given up citizenship of the United States 
for the time being, and to have become 
sons of France. 

These peculiar views of the alliance, of 
neutrality, of the rights of consuls, of pri- 
vateering and naturalization, were not 
shared by Washington, who had already 
acted in a way most offensive to the ‘‘ Gen- 
etines,” as the republicans were called. 
One of the Charleston privateers, the Cit- 
izen Genet, with two Americans (Gideon 
Henfield and John Singleterry) on board, 
had sailed up the Delaware and anchored 
off the Market Street wharf. Both the 
friends and the opponents of the adminis- 
tration regarded her presence in American 
waters as presenting a test case,and waited 
with no little anxiety for the President to 
act. Should he do nothing, his proclama- 
tion of neutrality was a dead letter; should 
he act vigorously, it remained to be seen 
whether the Genetines would not act also 
and defeat his purpose; but to declare 
neutrality and not enforce it was so far 
from the intention of Washington that, 
before the Citizen Genet had been many 
days in the Delaware, the French minis- 
ter was called on to send her without the 
jurisdiction of the United States, and 


Henfield and Singleterry were arrested 
and indicted for making war on a power 
at peace with the United States. Thei: 
arrest called forth from Genet a note writ 
ten to Jefferson with all the fervor of a 
Jacobin orator. 

The Genetines, too, grew angry, pa 
raded the streets in bands denouncing 
neutrality, damning Washington, and de 
claring that they would force the govern- 
ment to declare war on Great Britain. 
John Adams, who was then Vice-Presi 
dent, considered these demonstrations so 
serious that he ordered muskets to be 
taken into his house by the back door, 
for he was determined to defend himself, 
he said, to the last. Happily the excite- 
ment went down, and the republicans 
decided to give another dinner to Genet 
as an especial and public mark of con 
tempt for the President and his policy. 
The price of each ticket was four dollars, 
and so many were sold that tables were 
laid for a company of two hundred, 
which was all Oeller’s Tavern, or ‘‘ Hotel,” 
as the republicans now called it, could 
accommodate. After the jollity had gone 
on for some time, Genet, who sat in the 
place of honor, with a red liberty cap be 
fore him, rose and sang the Marseillaise 
Hymn in French, and added two stanzas 
of his own composition. When he -fin- 
ished, the shouting and cheering were so 
tremendous that Citizen Duponceau sang 
the hymn in English. But the scene of 
the evening occurred while the fourtl 
song was being sung. Then the repub- 
lican spirit swelled high, and the whole 
company rising, clasped hands around 
the liberty cap, and made the ceiling ring 
as they shouted— 

“ Rejoice, ye Patriot Sons, 
With festive mirth and glee! 
Let all join hands around the cap of Liberty, 


And in full chorus join the song, 
May France ne’er want a Washington!” 


When the last toast was drunk to, the 
cap was placed on the head of Genet, 
whence it travelled in the usual fashion 
to the head of each guest, inspiring him 
‘‘with that enthusiasm and those feel- 
ings which baffle description, which free- 
men only can conceive, and of which 
slaves and despots cannot have the most 
distant comprehension !”” 

Other and more serious marks of the 
popular disapproval of the policy of 
Washington were not wanting. The Cit- 
izen Genet sent a British vessel as a prize 
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to Philadelphia, where the French consul 
condemned her. The English owners of 
course libelled her; but when the case 
was tried in the Federal court, the judge 
declared that the matter was of a political, 
not a judicial kind, and discharged the 
libel. Shortly after this Gideon Henfield 
was brought to the bar. A plainer case 
of guilt could not have been presented. 
Much as the judge disliked it, he felt com- 
pelled to give a positive charge; but the 
jury promptly returned a verdict of not 
cuilty. One day in July the Warden of 
the Port of Philadelphia notified Govern- 
or Mifflin that the Little Sarah, a prize 
sent in by L’ Ambuscade, had been re- 
named Petite Démocrate, and was fast 
becoming a privateer. As the President 
had called on all the Governors to do 
their utmost to prevent privateers leav- 
ing the ports of their States, Mifflin de- 
spatched Alexander J. Dallas, his Secre- 
tary of State, at miduight, to request 
Genet to keep the Little Sarah in port. 
Dallas found him discussing politics with 
his friends, and had scarcely made known 
the object of his call when Genet flew 
into a passion, and complained in strong 
terms and with many angry epithets of the 
treatment he received. He observed that 
the President was not the sovereign of the 
country, and could neither make war nor 
peace; that Congress was the only body 
that could interpret the treaty, and that 
Washington ought to have assembled 
Congress before venturing to issue a proc- 
lamation of neutrality. After running 
on in this way for a time, Dallas ven- 
tured to recall Genet’s attention to the 
object of his visit. But he refused to give 
any promise, declared he would appeal 
from the President to the people, and said 
he hoped no attempt would be made to 
stop the Little Democrat, as she belonged 
to the French Republic, must defend the 
honor of her flag, and would surely repel 
force by force. 

Dallas went back with an account of 
the interview to Mifflin, who instantly or- 
dered out 120 militiamen, and bade their 
commander prevent the departure of the 
privateer. When Jefferson heard what 
had been said to Dallas, he also called on 
Genet and begged him to detain the Pe- 
tite Démocrate for three days, by which 
time it was hoped Washington would 
have returned from Mount Vernon. Ge- 
net refused to give a promise, but ob- 
served that the brig would not be ready 
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to sail before Wednesday. Jefferson un- 
derstood this to be a diplomatic way of 
saying that she would be detained, and 
on the strength of it persuaded Mifflin, 
a great admirer of Genet, to recall the 
troops; whereupon the Petite Démocrate 
dropped down the Delaware and went to 
sea. ‘* What,” wrote Washington to 
Jefferson, ‘‘is to be done in the case of 
the Little Sarah? Is the minister of the 
French Republic to set the acts of this 
government at defiance with impunity, 
and then threaten the Executive with an 
appeal to the people?” The threat of an 
appeal soon leaked out. Dallas reported 
it to Hamilton and Knox; they told it 
to the Chief Justice, John Jay, and to Ru- 
fus King, who repeated it to others, who 
spread it far and wide. That such an 
insolent speech could have been made 
seemed so impossible that when Jay and 
Knox returned to New York they were 
asked if it were true, and on their posi- 
tive assurance that it was, the friends 
of Washington made the story public 
through the press. The republicans en- 
tered a flat denial, and called for the 
names of the black-hearted Americans 
and aristocrats who fabricated so base a 
falsehood. Thereupon Jay and King 
came forward, and over their signatures 
assumed all responsibility, said that the 
story was told them while in Philadel- 
phia, and that they believed every word 
of it to be true. Many republicans, con- 
vinced by the respectability of the names 
at the foot of the card, began to make 
excuses for Genet. He was a foreigner, 
English was not his native tongue, and 
much allowance must be made for his 
use of words. He had been angry. He 
came of a high-spirited race, and, excited 
beyond endurance by the treatment ac- 
corded him by the government, he let 
fall the remark of which his enemies 
were making so much. By the people 
he might mean Congress, or those who 
interpreted the treaty as he did. Excuses 
were in vain. Genet was his own worst 
enemy, and, smarting under the indigna- 
tion of the people over his insult to the 
President, he sat down and dashed off a 
letter to Washington. He began by re- 
minding the President that his conduct 
had always been marked with true re- 
publican frankness. ‘‘To you alone,” 
said he, ‘‘ have I complained of the prin- 
ciples you have adopted, and remonstrated 
against the decisions resulting therefrom, 
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To you alone have I declared that the Fed- 
eral government, far from manifesting 
any regard for our generous conduct tow- 
ards this country, or for our reiterated 
demonstrations of our real and disinterest- 
ed friendship, was sacrificing our interests 
to those of our enemies by your interpre- 
tations of treaties that exist between us. 
To you have I presented without reserve 
that this conduct did not appear to cor- 
respond with the views of the people of 
America. Nevertheless, certain persons, 
actuated by purposes which time will de- 
velop, have descended to personal abuse. 
They have publicly stated that I insulted 
you, and that I have threatened you with 
an appeal to the people. It is now ne- 
cessary to dispel these dark calumnies, 
and I dare therefore to expect from your 
candor an explicit declaration that I have 
never intimated to you an intention of 
appealing to the people.” Three days 
later he received a cold reply from Jef- 
ferson. The Secretary of State reminded 
him that it was not customary for diplo- 
matic characters residing at Philadelphia 
to hold direct correspondence with the 
President; told him that the Secretary of 
State was the proper channel; and then 
went on to say that ‘“‘the President did 
not conceive it to be within the line of 
duty to bear evidence against a declara- 
tion which, whether made to him or to 
others, was perhaps immaterial, and de- 
clined interposing in the case.” 

This correspondence was made public, 
and everywhere aroused a feeling of in- 
tense disgust for Genet. Madison, in a 
letter to Monroe, declared that ‘* his con- 
duct has been that of a madman. He is 
abandoned by his votaries, even in Phil- 
adelphia. He has ruined the republican 
interest in that place.” In Virginia the 
feeling was so bitter that Madison at- 
tempted to induce the people to discrim- 
inate between the French minister and 
the French cause, and drew up a set of 
resolutions which he sent to. his friends 
all over the State with the request to 
have them adopted at public meetings. 
Governor Moultrie, of South Carolina, 
wrote to Genet and told him plainly that 
he had given great offence to many warm 
friends of France. ‘‘Through the me- 
dium of northern newspapers,” said the 
Governor, “ we in this State have been 
informed that a dispute has taken place 
between the President and yourself on 
some point relating to a prize, and that 
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you said you would appeal to the people. 
This has given great offence to many 
real friends of France, as it insults a 
character highly respected by his country 
independent of the station which he fills, 
and induces me to ask for an exact rela 
tion of what did happen in the dispute, if 
you had any.” In place of the exact re 
lation asked for, Governor Moultrie re 
ceived a long and rambling letter from 
Genet denouncing the authors of the 
falsehood, declaring that he should ap 
peal to Congress for an examination of 
his official acts, expressing his esteem for 
the American people, and ending with 
the hope that ‘the brave General Moul- 
trie would never regret having been the 
first American to recognize the envoy of 
the French Republic.” 

Warnings and expostulations were use 
less. Genet was bent on ruining him 
self, and rushed on to destruction. Early 
in the autumn an English vessel taken 
within the jurisdiction of the United 
States by a French privateer, and sent to 
Boston as a prize, was libelled on the 
ground of illegal capture, and a United 
States marshal was sent to serve the writ. 
It was nine o'clock at night as he clam- 
bered up the side of the vessel and found 
on board but one man, who hailed the 
French frigate La Concorde, riding at 
anchor near by, and brought over the 
prize-master and the lieutenant. When 
the marshal stated his business the lieu- 
tenant laughed at him, denied that a writ 
could be served after sunset, and went 
back to La Concorde. The marshal, how- 
ever, remained, and about an hour later 
was surprised to see twelve armed French 
marines board the prize, weigh anchor, 
and row her to a position under the guns 
of La Concorde. At midnight Citizen Du- 
plaine, the French vice-consul, visited the 
ship, and told the marshal that the prize 
master would hold her against all odds, 
and he did for three days. Then the 
frigate put to sea, and the marshal, get- 
ting assistance from Boston, drew the 
schooner to the wharf. So defiant an act 
of interference with the Federal courts 
richly deserved a signal punishment, and 
Washington at once revoked the exequa- 
tur of Duplaine. Citizen Dannery, the 
consul, protested ; and Genet, burning with 
anger, proceeded to enlighten Jefferson on 
the principles of our government. ‘I 
have,” he wrote, ‘‘just received the dis- 
missal of Citizen Duplaine, vice-consul at 
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WASHINGTON AND THE 
Boston, and hasten to declare to you that 
[ do not acknowledge its validity. The 
Constitution of the United States does 
not give the President the power to do 
such an act. Consular powers can only 
be recalled by the sovereign of the agent, 
or by the sovereign to which the agent is 
sent. In governments like ours political 
affairs can only be judged by political bod- 
ies. and if the vice-consul Duplaine has 
infringed the particular laws of Massachu- 
setts, or the general laws of the Union, to 
Massachusetts belongs the cognizance of 
the crime against the majority of the na- 
tion, and it is for her officers to announce 
it to the Federal government, in order that 
the agent may be punished by his sover- 
eign. Ido not recollect what the worm- 
eaten writings of Grotius, Puffendorf, aud 
Vattel say on the subject. I thank God 
I have forgotten what these hired juris- 
prudists have written on the rights of na- 
tions; but the fundamental points of your 
liberty and our own are engraved on my 
memory, and I demand of you, sir, to ask 
the President to procure an examination 
by the Legislature of the sovereign peo- 
ple of Massachusetts.” But Genet had 
now run his course; his conduct had long 
been past all endurance, and in August 
Jefferson bade our minister to the French 
Republic request that he be recalled. 
The letter told the story of his peculiar 
views of international law, of his many 
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acts of defiance, of his attempt to separate 
the government and the people, and of 
his insolence to the President. A copy 
was of course sent to Genet, and made 
him boil with rage. In the note which 
he now addressed to Jefferson he 
passed every previous effort. 

The federalists were vilified, the Sec 
retary was abused, and the President ar- 
raigned on eight charges. Washington 
‘*had been in a hurry” to proclaim neu- 
trality before knowing what was to be 
communicated to him on behalf of the 
French Republic. At the first audience 
not a word of congratulation on the sue- 
cess of the French revolution, not 
much as a compliment had escaped his 
lips. He ‘decorated his parlor with cer- 
tain medallions of Capet and his family 
which served at Paris as signals of rally- 
ing’; he had ‘‘taken it on himself to give 
to the treaties arbitrary interpretations 
absolutely at variance with their true 
meaning.” What sort of a minister the 
President wanted was easy to discern, 
He wanted not a democratic ambassador, 
but a diplomat of the ancient regimen, 
who preferred to the society of good farm- 
ers and honest artisans that of distin- 
guished persons who speculated in the 
public funds. Genet continued to trouble 
Jefferson and the public with his notes, 
but on the arrival of his successor, in Feb- 
ruary, 1794, he fell at once from notice. 
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PROGRESS OF THE CENTURY. 


BY HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M.D. 


VER since Leonardo da Vinci first 

‘4 recognized the true character of fos- 
sils, there had been here and there a man 
who realized that the earth’s rocky crust 
is one gigantic mausoleum. Here and 
there a dilettante had filled his cabinets 
with relics from this monster crypt; here 
and there a philosopher had pondered 
over them — questioning whether ver- 
chance they once had been alive, or 
whether they were not mere abortive 
souvenirs of that time when the fertile 
matrix of the earth was supposed to have 

“teemed at a birth 

Innumerous living creatures, perfect forms, 

Limbed and full-grown.” 
Some few of these philosophers—as Rob- 
ert Hooke and Steno in the seventeenth 
century, and Moro, Leibnitz, Buffon, 
Whitehurst, Werner, Hutton, and others 
in the eighteenth—had vaguely conceived 
the importance of fossils as records of 
the earth’s ancient history, but the wisest 
of them no more suspected the full im- 
port of the story written in the rocks 
than the average stroller in a modern 
museum suspects the meaning of the 
hieroglyphs inscribed on the case of a 
mummy. 7 

It was not that the rudiments of this 
story are so very hard to decipher— 
though in truth they are hard enough— 
but rather that the men who made the 
attempt had all along viewed the subject 
through an atmosphere of preconception, 
which gave a distorted image. Before 
this image could be corrected it was ne- 
cessary that a man should appear who 
could see without prejudice, and apply 
sound common-sense to what he saw. 
And such a man did appear toward the 
close of the century in the person of Wil- 
liam Smith, the English surveyor. He 
was @ self-taught man, and perhaps the 
more independent for that, and he had 
the gift, besides his sharp eyes and recep- 
tive mind, of a most tenacious memory. 
By exercising these faculties, rare as they 
are homely, he led the way to a science 
which was destined, in its later develop- 
ments, to shake the structure of estab- 
lished thought to its foundations. 

Little enough did William Smith sus- 
pect, however, that any such dire conse- 
quences were to come of his act when he 


first began noticing the fossil shells tia: 
here and there are to be found in the 
stratified rocks and soils of the regions 
over which his surveyor’s duties led him. 
Nor, indeed, was there anything of suc), 
apparent revolutionary character in the 
facts which he unearthed; yet in their 
implications these facts were the most 
disconcerting of any that had been re- 
vealed since the day of Copernicus and 
Galileo. In its bald essence Smith’s dis 
covery was simply this: that the fossils 
in the rocks, instead of being scattered 
haphazard, are arranged in regular sys 
tems, so that any given stratum of rock 
is labelled by its fossil population; and 
that the order of succession of such groups 
of fossils is always the same in any verti 
cal series of strata in which they occur. 
That is to say, if fossil A underlies fossi| 
B in any given region, it never overlies it 
in any other series; though a kind of fos- 
sils found in one set of strata may be 
quite omitted in another. Moreover, a 
fossil once having disappeared never re- 
appears in any later stratum, 

From these novel facts Smith drew the 
common-sense inference that the earth 
had had successive populations of crea- 
tures, each of which in its turn had be- 
come extinct. He partially verified this 
inference by comparing the fossil shells 
with existing species of similar orders, and 
found that such as occur in older strata 
of the rocks had no counterparts among 
living species. But on the whole, being 
eminently a practical man, Smith troubled 
himself but little about the inferences 
that might be drawn from his facts. He 
was chiefly concerned in using the key 
he had discovered as an aid to the con- 
struction of the first geological map of 
England ever attempted, and he left to 
others the untangling of any snarls of 
thought that might seem to arise from 
his discovery of the succession of varying 
forms of life on the globe. 

He disseminated his views far and wide, 
however, in the course of his journeyings 
—quite disregarding the fact that peripa- 
tetics went out of fashion when the print- 
ing-press came in—and by the beginning 
of our century he had begun to have a 
following among the geologists of Eng- 
land. It must not for a moment be sup- 
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posed, however, that his contention re- 
garding the succession of strata met with 
immediate or general acceptance. On 
the contrary, it was most bitterly antago 
nized. For a long generation after the 
discovery was made, the generality of 
men, prone as always to strain at gnats 
and swallow camels, preferred to believe 
that the fossils, instead of being deposited 
in successive ages, had been swept all at 
once into their present positions by the 
current of a mighty flood—and that flood, 
needless to say, the Noachian deluge. Just 
how the numberless successive strata could 
have been laid down in orderly sequence 
to the depth of several miles in one such 
fell cataclysm was indeed puzzling, espe- 
cially after it came to be admitted that the 
heaviest fossils were not found always at 
the bottom; but to doubt that this had 
been done in some way was rank heresy 
in the early days of our century. 
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But once discovered, William Smith’s 
unique facts as to the succession of forms 
in the rocks would not down. There was 
one most vital point, however, regarding 
which the inferences that seem to follow 
from these facts needed verification—the 
question, namely, whether the disappear- 
ance of a fauna from the register in the 
rocks really implies the extinction of that 
fauna. Everything really depended upon 
the answer to that question, and none 
but an accomplished naturalist could an- 
swer it with authority. Fortunately the 
most authoritative naturalist of the time, 
Georges Cuvier, took the question in hand 
—not, indeed, with the idea of verifying 
any suggestion of Smith’s, but in the 
course of lis own original studies—at the 
very beginning of the century, when 
Smith’s views were first attracting general 
attention. 
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Cuvier and Smith were exact contem- 
poraries, both men having been born in 
1769, that 
world also Chateaubriand, von Humboldt, 
Wellington, and Napoleon. But the 
French naturalist was of very different 
antecedents from the English surveyor. 
He was brilliantly educated, had early 
gained as a 
while yet a young man had cume to be 
known as the foremost comparative anat- 
omist of his time. It was the anatomical 
studies that led him into the realm of fos- 
sils. Some bones dug out of the rocks by 
workmen in a quarry were brought to his 
notice, and at once his trained eye told 
him that they were different from any- 
thing he had seen before. Hitherto, such 
not entirely ignored, had 
been for the most part ascribed to giants 
of former days, or even to fallen angels. 
Cuvier soon showed that neither giants 
nor angels were in question, but elephants 
of an unrecognized species. Continuing 
particularly with material 
gathered from gypsum beds near Paris, 
he had accumulated, by the beginning of 
our century, bones of about twenty-five 
species of animals that he believed to be 
different from any now living on the 
globe. 

The fame of these studies went abroad, 
and presently fossil bones poured in from 
all sides, and Cuvier’s conviction that ex- 
tinct forms of animals are represented 
among the fossils was sustained by the 
evidence of many strange and anomalous 


‘fertile year” which gave the 


recognition scientist, and 


bones, when 


his studies, 


forms, some of them of gigantic size. In 
1816 the famous Ossements Fossiles, de- 
scribing these novel objects, was pub- 
lished, and vertebrate paleontology be- 
came a science. Among other things of 
great popular interest the book contained 
the first authoritative description of the 
hairy elephant, named by Cuvier the 
mammoth, the which had 
been found embedded in a mass of ice in 
Siberia in 1802, so wonderfully preserved 
that the dogs of the Tungusian fishermen 
actually ate its flesh. Bones of the same 
species had been found in Siberia several 
years before by the naturalist Pallas, who 
had also found the eareass of a rhinoceros 
there, frozen in a mud bank; but no one 
then suspected that these were members 
of an extinct population—they were sup- 
posed to be merely transported relics of 
the flood. 

Cuvier, on the other hand, asserted that 


remains of 
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these and the other creatures he described 
had lived and died in the region where 
their remains were found, and that most 
of them have no living representatives 
upon the globe. This, to be sure, was 
nothing more than William Smith had 
tried all along to establish regarding 
lower forms of life; but great monsters 
appeal to the imagination in a way quite 
beyond the power of mere shells; so the 
announcement of Cuvier’s discoveries 
aroused the interest of the entire world, 
and the Ossements Fossiles was accorded 
a popular reception seldom given a work 
of technical science—a reception in whicl: 


the enthusiastic approval of progressive 


geologists was mingled with the bitter 
protests of the conservatives. 

In England the interest thus aroused 
was sent to fever-lieat in 1821 by the dis 
covery of abundant beds of fossil bones in 
the stalagmite-covered floor of a cave at 
Kirkdale, Yorkshire, which went to show 
that England too had once had her share 
of gigantic beasts. Dr. Buckland, the in 
cumbent of the recently established chair 
of geology at Oxford, and the most au 
thoritative English geologist of the day, 
took these finds in hand and showed that 
the bones belonged to a number of species, 
including such alien forms as elephants, 
rhinoceroses, hippopotami, and hyenas. 
He maintained that all of these creatures 
had actually lived in Britain, and that the 
eaves in which their bones were found 
had been the dens of hyenas. 

The claim was hotly disputed as a mat 
ter of course. As late as 1827 books were 
published denouncing Buckland, Doctor 
of Divinity though he was, as one who 
had joined in an ‘‘unhallowed cause,” 
and reiterating the old ery that the fossils 
were only remains of tropical species 
washed thither by the deluge. That they 
were found in rocks or in caves 
offered no difficulty, at least /not to the 
fertile imagination of Granyille Penn, 
the leader of the conservatives, who clung 
to the old idea of Woodward and Cattecut 
that the deluge had dissolved the entire 
crust of the earth to a paste, into which 
the relics now ealled fossils had settled. 
The caves, said Mr. Penn, are merely the 
result of gases given off by the carcasses 
during decom position—great air-bubbles, 
so to speak, in the pasty mass becoming 
caverns when the waters receded and the 
paste hardened to rocky consistency. 

But these and such like fanciful views 
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were doomed even in the day of their ut- 
terance. Already in 1823 other gigantic 
creatures, christened iclithyosaurus and 
plesiosaurus by Conybeare, had been 
found in deeper strata of British rocks; 
and these, as well as other monsters whose 
remains were unearthed in various parts 
of the world, bore such strange forms 
that even the most sceptical could scarce- 
ly hope to find their counterparts among 
living creatures. Cuvier’s contention that 
all the larger vertebrates of the existing 
age are known to naturalists was borne 
out by recent explorations, and there 
seemed no refuge from the conclusion 
that the fossil records tell of populations 
actually extinet. But if this were ad- 
mitted, then Smith’s view that there have 
been successive rotations of population 
could no longer be denied. Nor could it 
be in doubt that the successive faunas, 
whose individual remains have been pre- 
served in myriads, representing extinct 
species by thousands and tens of thou- 


sands, must have required vast periods of 
time for the production and growth of 
their countless generations. 

As these facts came to be generally 
known, and as it came to be understood 
in addition that the very matrix of the 
rock in which fossils are embedded is in 
many cases itself one gigantic fossil, com- 
posed of the remains of microscopic forms 
of life, common-sense, which, after all, is 
the final tribunal, came to the aid of be- 
labored science. It was conceded that the 
only tenable interpretation of the record 
in the rocks is that numerous populations 
of creatures, distinct from one another and 
from: present forms, have risen and passed 
away; and that the geologic ages in which 
these creatures lived were of inconceiva- 
ble length. The rank and file came thus, 
with the aid of fossil records, to realize 
the import of an idea which James Hut- 
ton, and here and there another thinker, 
had conceived with the swift intuition of 
genius long before the science of paleon: 
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The Hut- 


tonian proposition that time is long had 


tology came into existence. 


been abundantly established, and byabout 
the close of the first third of our century 
geologists had begun to speak of *‘ ages” 
and ‘‘untold sons of time” with a famil- 
iarity which their predecessors had re- 
served for days and decades. 
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And now a new question pressed for 
solution. If the earth has been inhabited 
by successive populations of beings now 
extinet, how all 
been destroyed? That question, however, 
It was 


have these creatures 
seemed to present no difficulties. 
answered out of hand by the application 
of an old idea. <All down the centuries, 
whatever their varying phases of cosmo- 
gonie thought, there had been ever pres 
ent the idea that past times were not as 
recent times; that in remote epochs the 
earth had been the scene of awful catas- 
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trophes that have no parallel in ‘‘ these 
degenerate days.” Naturally enough this 
thought, embalmed in every cosmogonic 
speculation of whatever origin, was ap 
pealed to in explanation of the destruc 
tion of these hitherto unimagined hosts, 
which now, thanks to science, rose from 
their abysmal slumber as incontestable, 
but also as silent and as thought-provoca 
tive,as Sphinx or pyramid. These ancient 
hosts, it was said, have been exterminated 
at intervals of odd millions of years by 
the recurrence of catastrophes of which 
the Mosaic deluge is the latest, but pe. 
haps not the last. 


This explanation had fullest warrant 
Cuvier had pref 
aced his classical work with a specula 
tive disquisition whose very title (Dis 


of scientific authority. 


cours sur les Révolutions du Globe) is 
ominous of catastrophism, and whose text 
fully sustains the augury. And Buck 
land, Cuvier’s follower 


foremost across 
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the Channel, had gone even beyond the 
master, naming the work in which he 
described the Kirkdale fossils, Reliquic 
Diluviane, or Proofs of a Universal 
Deluge. Both these authorities supposed 
the creatures whose remains they studied 
to have perished suddenly in the mighty 
flood whose awful current, as they sup- 


posed, gouged out the modern valleys, 


and hurled great blocks of granite broad- 
over the land. And they invoked 
for the extermination 
previous populations. 

It is true these scientific citations had 
met with only qualified approval at the 
time of their utterance, because then the 
conservative majority of mankind did 
not concede that there had been a plu- 


east 


similar floods of 


rality of populations or revolutions; but 
now that the belief in past 
had ceased to be a heresy, the recurring 


geologic ages 
catastrophes of the great paleontologists 
For the 
moment science and tradition were at one, 


were accepted with acclaim. 


and there was a truce to controversy, ex- 
cept indeed in those outlying skirmish- 
lines of thought whither news from head- 
till it 
become ancient history at its source. 


quarters does not permeate has 


The truce, however, was not for long. 
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Hardly had contemporary thought begun 
to adjust itself to the conception of past 
ages of incomprehensible extent, each ter- 
minated by a catastrophe of the Noachian 
type, when a man appeared who made 
the utterly bewildering assertion that the 
geological record, instead of proving nu 
the 
earth’s past history, gives no warrant to 


merous catastrophic revolutions in 
the pretensions of any universal catas 
trophe whatever, near or remote, 

This iconoclast was Charles Lyell, the 
to 
as the greatest geologist of his time. 


be famous 
As 
a young man he had become imbued with 
the foree of the Huttonian proposition, 
that 
that produced the past changes of the 
globe, and he carried that idea to what 
he conceived to be its logical conclusion. 
To his mind this excluded the thought 
of catastrophic changes in either inor- 


ganic or organic worlds. 


Seotechman, who was soon 


present causes are one with those 


But to deny catastrophism was to sug- 
revolution in current thought. 
Needless to say such revolution could not 
Kor 
a score of years the matter was argued 
pro and con, often with most unscientific 
ardor. A outline the 


gest a 


be effected without a long contest. 


mere of contro- 
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versy would fill a volume; yet the essen- 
tial facts with which Lyell at last estab- 
lished his proposition, in its bearings on the 
organic world, may be epitomized in few 
words. The evidence which seems to tell 
of past revolutions is the apparently sud- 
den change of fossils from one stratum 
to another of the rocks. But Lyell show- 
ed that this change is not always com- 
plete. Some species live on from one 
alleged epoch into the next. By no meaus 
all the contemporaries of the mammoth 
are extinet, and numerous marine forms 
vastly more ancient still have living rep- 
resentatives. 

Moreover, the blanks between strata in 
any particular vertical series are amply 
tilled in with records in the form of thick 
strata in some geographically distant se- 
ries. For example, in some regions Silu- 
rian rocks are directly overlaid by the 
coal measures; but elsewhere this sudden 
break is filled in with the Devonian rocks 
that tell of a great ‘‘age of fishes.” So 
commonly are breaks in the strata in one 
region filled up in another, that we are 
forced to conclude that the record shown 
by any single vertical series is of but 
local significance—telling, perhaps, of a 
time when that particular sea-bed oscil- 
lated above the water-line, and so ceased 
to receive sediment until some future age 
when it had oscillated back again. But 
if this be the real significance of the seem- 
ingly sudden change from stratum to 
stratum, then the whole case for catastro- 
phism is hopelessly lost; for such breaks 
in the strata furnish the only suggestion 
geology can offer of sudden and cata- 
strophic changes of wide extent. 

When evidence from widely separated 
regions is gathered, said Lyell, it becomes 
clear that the numberless species that 
have been exterminated in the past have 
died out one by one, just as individuals 
of a species die, not in vast shoals; if 
whole populations have passed away, it 
has been not by instantaneous extermina- 
tion, but by the elimination of a species 
now here now there, much as one genera- 
tion succeeds another in the life history 
of any single species. The causes which 
have brought about such gradual exter- 
minations, and in the long lapse of ages 
have resulted in rotations of population, 
are the same natural causes that are still 
in operation. Species have died out in 
the past as they are dying out in the pres- 
ent, under influence of changed surround- 


ings, such as altered climate, or the mij 
gration into their territory of more mas 
terful species. Past and present causes 
are one—natural law is changeless and 
eternal. 

Such was the essence of the Huttonian 
doctrine, which Lyell adopted and ex 
tended, and with which his name will 
always be associated. Largely through 
his efforts, though of course not without 
the aid of many other workers after a 
time, this idea—the doctrine of uniformi- 
tarianism, it came to be called—became 
the accepted dogma of the geologic world 
not long after the middle of our century. 
Tlie catastrophists, after clinging madly 
to their phantom for a generation, at last 
capitulated without terms; the old heresy 
became the new orthodoxy, and the way 
was paved for a fresh controversy. 

IV. 

The fresh controversy followed quite 
as a matter of course. For the idea of 
catastrophism had not concerned the de- 
struction of species merely, but their in- 
troduction as well. If whole faunas had 
been extirpated suddenly, new faunas had 
presumably been introduced with equal 
suddenness by special creation; but if 
species die out gradually, the introduc- 
tion of new species may be presumed to 
be correspondingly gradual. Then may 
not the new species of a later geological 
epoch be the modified lineal descendants 
of the extinct population of an earlier 
epoch? 

The idea that such might be the case 
was not new. It had been suggested 
when fossils first began to attract con- 
spicuous attention; and such sagacious 
thinkers as Buffon and Kant and Goethe 
and Erasmus Darwin had been disposed 
to accept it in the closing days of the 
eighteenth century. Then, in 1809, it had 
been contended for by one of the early 
workers in systematic paleontology, Jean 
Baptiste Lamarck, who had studied the 
fossil shells about Paris while Cuvier 
studied the vertebrates, and who had been 
led by these studies to conclude that there 
had been not merely a rotation but a pro- 
gression of life on the globe. He found 
the fossil shells—the fossils of inverte- 
brates, as he himself had christened them 
—in deeper strata than Cuvier's verte- 
brates; and he believed that there had 
been long ages when no higher forms 
than these were in existence, and that in 
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METAMYNODON, OR SWIMMING RHINOCEROS, FROM SOUTH DAKOTA, 


successive ages fishes, and then reptiles, 
had of animate crea 
tures, before mammals, including man, 
appeared. 


been the highest 


his bare facts, as genius sometimes will, 
he had insisted that these progressive pop 
ulations had developed one from another, 
under influence of changed surroundings, 
in unbroken series. 


Looking beyond the pale of 
; I 


Of course such a thought as this was 


hopelessly misplaced in a 


generation 
that doubted the existence of extinct spe- 


cies, and hardly less so in the generation 
that accepted catastrophism; but it had 
been kept alive by here and there an ad- 
vocate like Geoffroy St.-Hilaire, and now 
the banishment of catastrophism opened 
the way for its 


more respectful con- 


HYRACHYUS, OR RUNNING RHINOCEROS, FROM SOUTHERN WYOMING. 
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sideration. Respectful consideration was 
given it by Lyell in each recurring edi- 
tion of his Principles, but such consid- 
eration led to its unqualified rejection. 
In its place Lyell put forward a modi- 
fied hypothesis of special creation. He 
assumed that from time to time, as 
the extirpation of a_ species had left 
room, so to speak, for a new species, 
such new species had been created de 
novo; and he supposed that such inter- 
mittent, spasmodic impulses of creation 
manifest themselves nowadays quite as 
frequently as at any time in the past. 
He did not say in so many words that no 
one need be surprised to-day were he to 
see a new species of deer, for example, 
come up out of the ground before him, 


SIR RICHARD OWEN. 


‘‘pawing to get free,” like Milton’s lion, 
but his theory implied as much. And 
that theory, let it be noted, was not the 
theory of Lyell alone, but of nearly all 
his associates in the geologic world. 
There is perhaps no other fact that will 
bring home to one so vividly the advance 
in thought of our own generation as the 
recollection that so crude, so almost un- 
thinkable a conception could have been 


the current doctrine of science less thar 
half a century ago. 

This theory of special creation, more 
over, excluded the current doctrine of 
uniformitarianism as night excludes day, 
though most thinkers of the time did not 
seem to be aware of the incompatibility 
of the two ideas. It may be doubted 
whether even Lyell himself fully realized 
it. If he did, he saw no escape from the 
dilemma, for it seemed to him that the 
record in the rocks clearly disproved the 
alternative Lamarckian hypothesis. And 
almost with one accord the paleontolo 
gists of the time sustained the verdict. 
Owen, Agassiz, Falconer, Barrande, Pictet, 
Forbes, repudiated the idea as unquali 
fiedly as their great predecessor Civier 

had done in the earlier generation. 
Some of them did, indeed, come to be- 
lieve that there is evidence of a pro 
gressive development of life in the 
successive ages, but no such graded 
series of fossils had been discovered 
as would give countenance to the 
idea that one species had ever been 
And to 
nearly every one this objectior 


transformed into another. 


seemed insuperable. 
3ut now in 1859 appeared a book 
which, though not dealing primarily 
with paleontology, yet contained a 
chapter that revealed the geologica 
record in an altogether new light. 
The book was Charles Darwin’s Ori 
gin of Species, the chapter that won 
derful citation of the ‘‘ Imperfections 
of the Geological Record.” In this 
epoch-making chapter Darwin shows 
what conditions must prevail in any 
given place in order that fossils shall 
be formed, how unusual such condi 
tions are, and how probable it is that 
fossils once embedded in sediment of 
a sea-bed will be destroyed by meta 
morphosis of the rocks, or by denu 
dation when the strata are raised 
above the water-level. Add to this 
the fact that only small territories 
of the earth have been explored geolog 
cally, he says, and it becomes clear that 
the paleontelogical record as we now pos 
sess it shows but a mere fragment of tlhe 
past history of organisms on the earth 
It is a history ‘‘imperfectly kept and 
written in a changing dialect. Of this 
history we possess the last volume alone, 
relating only to two or three countries. 
Of this volume only here and there a 
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‘short chapter has been preserved, and of 
each page only here and there a few lines.” 
Yor a paleontologist to dogmatize from 
such a record would be as rash, he thinks, 
as ‘for a naturalist to land for five min- 
utes on a barren point of Australia and 
then discuss the number and range of its 
productions.” 

This citation of observations, which 
when once pointed out seemed almost 
self-evident, came as a revelation to the 
geological world. In the clarified view 
now possible old facts took on a new 
meaning. It was recalled that Cuvier 
had been obliged to establish a new order 
for some of the first fossil creatures he 
examined, and that Buckland had noted 
that the nondescript forms were interme- 
diate in structure between allied existing 
orders. More recently such intermediate 


forms had been discovered over and over; 
so that, to name but one example, Owen 
had been able, with the aid of extinet spe- 
cies, to ‘‘dissolve by gradations the ap- 
parently wide interval between the pig 
and the camel.” Owen, moreover, had 
been led to speak repeatedly of the ‘‘ gen- 
eralized forms” of extinct animals, and 
Agassiz had called them ‘‘synthetie or 
prophetic types,” these terms clearly im- 
plying ‘‘ that such forms are in fact inter- 
mediate or connecting links.” Darwin 
himself had shown some years before that 
the fossil animals of any continent are 
closely related to the existing animals of 
that continent—edentates predominating, 
for example, in South America, and mar- 
supials in Australia. Many observers had 
noted that recent strata everywhere show 
a fossil fauna more nearly like the exist- 
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ing one than do more ancient strata; and 
that fossils from any two consecutive 
strata are far more closely related to each 
other than are the fossils of two remote 
formations, the fauna of each geological 
formation being, indeed, in a wide view, 
intermediate between preceding and suc- 
ceeding faunas. 

So suggestive were all these observa- 
tions that Lyell, the admitted leader of 
the geological world, after reading Dar- 
win’s citations, felt able to drop his own 
crass explanation of the introduction of 
species, and adopt the transmutation hy- 
pothesis, thus rounding out the doctrine 
of uniformitarianism to the full propor- 
tions in which Lamarck had conceived it 
half a century before. Not all paleon- 
tologists could follow him at onee, of 
course; the proof was not yet suflicient- 
ly demonstrative for that; but all were 
shaken in the seeming security of their 
former position, which is always a ne- 
cessary stage in the progress of thought. 
And popular interest in the matter was 
raised to white heat in a twinkling. 

So, for the third time in this first cen- 
tury of its existence, paleontology was 
called upon to play a leading role in a 
controversy whose interest extended far 
beyond the bounds of staid truth-seeking 


science. And the controversy waged 
over the age of the earth had not 
been more bitter, that over catastro 
phism not more acrimonious, than 
that which now raged over the ques 
tion of the transmutation of species 
The question had implications far be 
yond the bounds of paleontology, of 
course. The main evidence yet pre 
sented had been drawn from quite 
other fields, but by common consent 
the record in the rocks might fur 
nish a crucial test of the truth or fal- 
sity of the hypothesis. ‘*He who 
rejects this view of the imperfections 
of the geological record,” said Dar 
win, “‘ will rightly reject the whole 
theory.” 

With something more than mere 
scientific zeal, therefore, paleontolo 
gists turned anew to the reeords in 
the rocks, to inquire what evidence in 
proof or refutation might be found 
in unread pages of the “ great stone 
book.” And as might have been ex 
pected, many minds being thus pre 
pared to receive new evidence, Sucih 
evidence was not long withheld. 


if 


Indeed, at the moment of Darwin's 


writing a new and very instructive chap- 


ter of the geologic record was being pre- 
sented to the publie—a chapter which for 
the first time brought man into the story. 
In 1859 Dr. Falconer, the distinguished 
British paleontologist, made a visit to Ab 
beville, in the valley of the Somme, in- 
cited by reports that for a decade before 
had been sent out from there by M. Boucher 
des Perthes. These reports had to do with 
the alleged finding of flint implements, 
clearly the work of man, in undisturbed 
gravel beds, in the midst of fossil remains 
of the mammoth and other extinct ani- 
mals. Dr. Faleoner was so much im- 
pressed with what he saw that he urged 
his countryman Professor Prestwich to 
go to Abbeville and thoroughly investi- 
gate the subject. Professor Prestwich 
complied, with the collaboration of Mr. 
John Evans, and the report which these 
paleontologists made of their investiga- 
tion brought the subject of the very sig- 
nificant luman fossils at Abbeville prom- 
inently before the public; whereas the 
publications of the original discoverer, 
Boucher des Perthes, bearing date of 1847, 
had been altogether ignored. A new as- 
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wet was thus given to the current contro 


versy. 
As Dr. Faleoner remarked, geology was 


now passing through the same ordeal 
that astronomy passed in the age of Gali- 
eo But 

e day when the author of the Dialogues 
vas humbled before the Congregation of 
the Index, and now no Index Prohibito- 
rum could avail to hide from eager hu- 


the times were changed since 


man eyes such pages of the geologic story 
as Nature had 
searchers turning 


Eager 


with 


herself spared. 


were the leaves 


renewed zeal everywhere, and with no 
In particular, 
interest attached just at this time toa hu 
man skull which Dr. Fullrott had diseov- 
ered in acave at Neanderthal two or three 


small measure of success. 


years before—a cranium which has ever 


since been famous as the Neanderthal 
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Fubhlrott, in 1857, its human character 
was doubted by some of the witnesses: of 
that, however, there is no present ques 
tion. 

This to reeall 
with fresh significance some observations 
that 


gium a 


interesting find served 
France and Bel 
but 
been ig- 


had been made in 


long generation earlier, 
bearings had hitherto 
In 1826 MM. Tournal and Chris- 


tol had made independent discoveries of 


whose 


nored., 


what they believed to be human fossils in 
the caves of the south of France; and in 
1827 Dr. Schmerling had found in the 
cave of Engis, in Westphalia, fossil bones 
of Schmer- 
ling’s explorations had been made with 
the utmost care and patience. At Engis 
had found human bones, including 
skulls, intermingled with those of extinct 


even greater significance, 


he 





PROTOROHIPPUS, THE AN¢ 


Height at shoulder, 16 inches 


skull, the type specimen of what modern 
zoologists are disposed to regard as a dis- 
tinct species of man, Homo neandertha- 
lensis. Like others of thie same type 
since discovered at Spy, it is singularly 
Simian in character—low-arched, with re- 
ceding forehead and enormous protuber- 
When it first ex- 
hibited to the scientists at Berlin by Dr. 


ant eyebrows. was 


‘ESTRAL 


FOUR-TOED HORSE 
From the Big Horn Mountains 


mammals of the mammoth period in a 
way that left no doubt in his mind that 
all dated from the same geological epoch. 
He had published a full aceount of his 
discoveries in an elaborate monograph 
issued in 1833. 

But at that time, 
fossils were under 


as it chanced, human 
a ban as effectual as 
any ever pronounced by canonical index, 
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though of far different origin. The oracu- 
lar voice of Cuvier had declared against 
the authenticity of all human fossils. 
Some of the bones brought him for ex- 
amination the great anatomist had pet- 
tishly pitched out of the window, declar- 
ing them fit only for a cemetery, and 
that had settled the matter for a gener- 
ation: the evidence gathered by lesser 
workers could avail nothing against the 
decision rendered at the Delphi of Science. 
But no ban, scientific or canonical, can 
long resist the germinative power of a 
fact, and so now, after three decades of 
suppression, the truth which Cuvier had 
buried beneath the weight of his ridicule 
burst its bonds, and fossil man stood re- 
vealed, if not as a flesh and blood, at least 
as a skeletal entity. 

The reception now accorded our pre- 
historic ancestor by the progressive por- 
tion of the scientific world amounted to 
an ovation; but the unscientific masses, 
on the other hand, notwithstanding their 
usual fondness for tracing remote gene- 
alogies, still gave the men of Engis and 
Neanderthal the cold shoulder. Nor 
were all of the geologists quite agreed 
that the contemporaneity of these human 
fossils with the animals whose remains 
had been mingled with them had been 
fully established. The bare possibility 
that the bones of man and of animals 
that long preceded him had been swept 
together into the caves in successive ages, 
and in some mysterious way intermingled 
there, was clung to by the conservatives 
as a last refuge. But even this small 
measure of security was soon to be denied 
them, for in 1865 two associated workers, 
Mons. Edouard Lartet and Mr. Henry 
Christy, in exploring the caves of Dor- 
dogne, unearthed a bit of evidence against 
which no such objection could be urged. 
This momentous exhibit was a bit of ivory, 
a fragment of the tusk of a mammoth, on 
which was scratched a rude but unmis- 
takable outline portrait of the mammoth 
itself. If all the evidence as to man’s an- 
tiquity before presented was suggestive 
merely, here at last was demonstration ; 
for the cave-dwelling man could not well 
have drawn the picture of the mammoth 
unless he had seen that animal, and to 
admit that man and the mammoth had 
been contemporaries was to concede the 
entire case. So soon, therefore, as the 
full import of this most instructive work 
of art came to be realized, scepticism as to 


man’s antiquity was silenced for all time 
to come. 

In the generation that has elapsed since 
the first drawing of the cave-dweller ar- 
tist was discovered, evidences of the wide- 
spread existence of man in an early epoch 
have multiplied indefinitely, and to-day 
the paleontologist traces the history of 
our race back beyond the iron and bronze 
ages, through a neolithic or polished-stone 
age, to a paleolithic or rough-stone age, 
with confidence born of unequivocal 
knowledge. And he looks confidently to 
the future explorer of the earth’s fossil 
records to extend the history back into 
vastly more remote epochs, for it is little 
doubted that paleolithic man, the most 
ancient of our recognized progenitors, is 
a modern compared to those generations 
that represented the real childhood of our 
race, , 

x Va. 

Coincidently with the discovery of these 
highly suggestive pages of the geologic 
story, other still more instructive chap- 
ters were being brought to light in 
America. It was found that in the 
Rocky Mountain region, in strata found 
in ancient lake beds, records of the terti- 
ary period, or age of mammals, had been 
made and preserved with fulness not ap- 
proached in any other region hitherto 
geologically explored. These records 
were made known mainly by Professors 
Joseph Leidy, O. C. Marsh, and E. D. 
Cope, working independently, and more 
recently by numerous younger paleon- 
tologists. 

The profusion of vertebrate remains 
thus brought to light quite beggars all 
previous exhibits in point of mere num- 
bers. Professor Marsh, for example, who 
was first in the field, found 300 ew ter- 
tiary species between the years 1870 and 
1876. Meanwhile, in cretaceous strata, he 
unearthed remains of about 200 birds with 
teeth, 600 pterodactyls, or flying-dragons, 
some with a spread of wings of twenty- 
five feet, and 1500 mosasaurs of the sea 
serpent type, some of them sixty feet or 
more inlength. Ina single bed of Juras- 
sic rock, not larger than a good-sized lec 
ture-room, he found the remains of 160 
individuals of mammals, representing 
twenty species and nine genera; while 
beds of the same age have yielded 300 
reptiles, varying from the size of a rabbit 
to sixty or eighty feet in length. 

But the chief interest of these fossils 
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from the west is not their number but 
their them nu- 


merous illustrations of just such inter- 


nature; for among are 
mediate types of organisms as must have 
existed in the past if the succession of life 
on the globe has been an unbroken lineal 
suecession. Here are reptiles with batlike 
wings, and others with birdlike pelves 
and legs adapted for bipedal locomotion. 
Here are birds with teeth and other reptil- 
In short, what with reptil- 
ian birds and birdlike reptiles, the gap be- 


ian characters. 


tween modern reptiles and birds is quite 
In a similar way, various 
diverse mammalian forms, as the tapir, 
the rhinoceros, and the horse, are linked 
And most 
important of all, Professor Marsh has dis- 


bridged over. 


together by fossil progenitors. 


covered a series of mammalian remains, 
oceurring in successive geological epochs, 
which are held to represent beyond cavil 
the actual line of descent of the modern 
horse; tracing the lineage of our one-toed 
species back through two and three toed 
the or 
early tertiary that had four functional 
toes and the rudiment of a fifth. 

These and such like revelations have 
come to light in our own time; are, in- 
deed, still being disclosed. Needless to 
say, no Index of any sort now attempts 
to conceal them; yet something has been 
accomplished toward the same end by the 
publication of the discoveries in Smith- 
sonian bulletins, and in technical me- 
moirs of surveys. Fortu- 
nately, however, the results have been 
rescued from that partial oblivion by 
such interpreters as Professors Huxley 
and Cope, so the unscientific public has 
been allowed to gain at least an inkling 
of the wonderful progress of paleontology 
in our generation. 

The writings of Huxley in particular 
epitomize the record. In 1862 he admit- 
ted candidly that the paleontological ree- 
ord as then known, so far as it bears on 


forms; to an ancestor in eocene 


government 


the doctrine of progressive development, 
negatives that doctrine. In 1870 he was 
able to somewhat the Brutus- 
like severity ” of his former verdict, and 
to assert that the results of recent 
searches seem ‘‘to leave a clear balance 
in favor of the doctrine of the evoiution 
of living forms one from another.” Six 
years later, when reviewing the work of 
Marsh in America and of Gaudry in Pi- 
kermi, he declared that, *‘on the evidence 
of paleontology, the evolution of many 


** soften 


re- 
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existing forms of animal life from their 
predecessors is no longer an liy pothesis, 
but historical fact.” In 1881 


an he as 


serted that the evidence gathered in the 
previous decade had been so unequivocal] 


that, had the transmutation hypothesis 
not existed, ‘‘the paleontologist 
have had to invent it.” 

Since then the delvers after fossils have 
piled proof on proof in bewildering pro 
fusion. The fossil beds in the ‘bad 
lands” of western America seem inex- 
haustible. And in the Connecticut River 
Valley near relatives of the great reptiles 
which Professor Marsh and others have 
found in such profusion in the West left 
their tracks the mud flats — since 
turned to sandstone; anda few skeletons 
The bodies of a 
race of great reptiles that were the lords of 
creation of their day have been dissipated 
to their elements, while the chance in 
dentations of their feet as they raced 
along the shores, mere footprints on the 
sands, have been preserved among the 
most imperishable of the memory-tablets 
of the world. 

Of the other vertebrate fossils that have 
been found in the eastern portions of 
America, among the most abundant and 
interesting are the skeletons of masto- 
dons. Of these one of the largest and 
most complete is that which was un- 
earthed in the bed of a drained Jake 
near Newburg, New York, in 1845. This 
specimen was larger than the existing 
elephants, and had tusks eleven feet in 
length. It was mounted and described 
by Dr. John C. Warren, of Boston, and 
has been famous for half a century as the 
** Warren mastodon.” 

But to the student of racial develop- 
ment as recorded by the fossils, all these 
sporadic finds have but incidental interest 
as compared with the rich Western fossil 
beds to which we have already referred. 
From records here unearthed the racial 
evolution of many mammals has in the 
past few years been made out in greater 
or less detail. Professor Cope has traced 
the ancestry of the camels (which, like 
the rhinoceroses, hippopotami, and sun- 
dry other forms now spoken of as ‘* Old 
World,” seem to have had their origin 
here) with much completeness. 

A lemuroid form of mammal, believed 
to be of the type from which man has de- 
scended, has also been found in these beds. 
It is thought that the descendants of this 


would 


on 


also have been found. 
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ereature, and of the other ‘‘ Old-World” 
forms above referred to, found their wav 
to Asia, probably, as suggested by Pro- 
essor Marsh, across a bridge at Bering 
Strait. to continue their evolution on the 
other hemisphere, becoming extinet inthe 
land of their nativity. ‘The ape-man 
found fossil in the tertiary strata of the 
island of Java two years ago by the 
Duteh surgeon Dr. Eugénue Dubois, and 
named Pithecanthropus erectus, may 
have been a direct descendant of the 
American tribe of primitive lemurs, 
though this is only a conjecture. 

Not all the strange beasts which have 
left their remains in our ** bad lands” are 
represented by living descendants. The 
titanotheres, or brontotherida, for exam- 
ple, a gigantic tribe, offshoots of the same 
stock which produced the horse and rhi 
noceros, represented the culmination of a 
line of descent. They developed rapidly 
in a ceological sense, and flourished about 
the middle of the tertiary period ; then, to 
use Agassiz’s phrase, ** time fought against 
them.” The story of their evolution has 
been worked out by Professors Leidy, 
Marsh, Cope, and H. F. Osborne. 

The very latest bit of paleontological 
evidence bearing on the question of the 
introduction of species is that presented 
by Dr. J. L.Wortman in connection with 
the fossil lineage of the edentates. It was 
suggested by Marsh, in 1877, that these 
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creatures, whose modern representatives 
are all South American, originated in 
North America long before the two con 
tinents had any Jand connection. The 
stages of degeneration by which these an- 
imals gradually lost the enamel from 
their teeth, coming finally to the unique 
condition of their modern descendants of 
the sloth tribe, are illustrated by striking- 
ly graded specimens now preserved in the 
American Museum of Natural History, as 
shown by Dr. Wortman. 

All these and a multitude of other re- 
cent observations that cannot be even out- 
lined here tell the same story. With one 
accord paleontologists of our time regard 
the question of the introduction of new 
species as solved. As Professor Marsh 
has said, **to doubt evolution to day is to 
doubt science; and science is only another 
name for truth.” 

Thus the third great battle over the 
meaning of the fossil records lias come to 
a conclusion. Again there is a truce to 
controversy, and it may seem to the casual 
observer that the present stand of the sci- 
ence of fossils is final and impregnable. 
But does this really mean that a full sy- 
nopsis of the story of paleontology has 
been told?) Or do we only await the com- 
ing of the twentieth-century Lamarck or 
Darwin, who shall attack the fortified 
knowledge of to-day with the batteries 
of a new generalization? 
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THE MARTIAN. 
DU 


PART VIL. 


“Old winter was gone 


MAURIER, 


In his weakness back to the mountains hoar, 
And the spring came down 

From the planet that hovers upon the shore 

Where the sea of sunlight encroaches 

On the limits of wintry night; 

If the land, and the air, and the sea, 

Rejoice not when spring approaches, 

We did not rejoice in thee, 


yIFFRATH, besides its natives and its 
\ regular English colony of residents, 
had a floating population, that constantly 
changed. And every day new faces were 
to be found drinking tea with Mr. Beres- 
ford Duff—and all these faces were weil 
known in society at home, you may be 
sure; and Barty made capital caricatures 
of them all, which were treasured up and 
carried back to England; one or two of 
them turn up now and then at a sale 
at Christie’s and fetch a great price. I 
vot a little pen-and-ink outline of Cap- 
tain Reece there, drawn before he came 
into the title. I had to give forty-seven 
pounds ten for it, not only because it was 
a speaking likeness of the late Lord Iron- 
sides as a young man, but on account of 
the little ‘*B. J.” in the corner. 

And only the other evening I sat at 
dinner next to the Dowager Countess. 
Heavens! what a beautiful creature she 
still is, with her prematurely white hair 
and her long thick neck ! 

And after dinner we talked of Barty— 
she with that delightful frankness that 
always characterized her through life, I 
am told: 

‘Dear Barty Josselin! how desperate- 
ly in love I was with that man, to be 
sure! Everybody was—he might have 
thrown the handkerchief as he pleased in 
Riffrath, I can tell you, Sir Robert! He 
was the handsomest man I ever saw, and 
wore a black pork-pie hat and a little yel- 
low Vandyck beard and mustache; just 
the color of Turkish tobacco, like his 
hair! All that sounds odd now, doesn’t 
it? Fashions have changed—but not for 
the better! And what a figure! and such 


Ginevra !’—SHELLEY. 


fun he was, and always in such good 
spirits, poor boy! And now he’s dead,and 
it’s one of the greatest names in all the 
world! Well,if he'd thrown that hand- 
kerchief at me just about then, I should 
have picked it up—and you're welcome 
to tell all the world so, Sir Robert!” 


And next day I got a kind and pretty 
little letter: 


‘** DEAR Sir RoBert,—I was quite seri- 
ous last night. Barty Josselin was mes 
premiéres amours! Whether he ever 
guessed it or not I can’t say. If not, he 
was very obtuse! Perhaps he feared to 
fall, and didn’t feel fain to climb in con- 
sequence. I all but proposed to him, in 
fact! Anyhow I am proud my girlish 
fancy should have fallen on such a 
man! 

‘I told him so myself only last year, 
and we had a good laugh over old times 
—and then I told his wife, and she 
seemed much pleased. I can understand 
his preference, and am old enough to for- 
give it and laugh—although there is even 
now a tear in the laughter. You know 
his daughter, Julia Mainwaring, is my 
godchild; sometimes she sings her fa- 
ther’s old songs to me: 

“*Petit chagrin de notre enfance 
Cofite un soupir! 


‘*Do you remember? 

‘Poor Ironsides knew all about it 
when he married me, and often declared 
I have amply made up to him for that 
and many other things—over and over 
again. Il avait bien raison; and made 


* Begun in October number, 1896 
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of me a very happy wife, and a most un- 
happy widow. 
‘**Put this in your book, if you like. 
Sincerely yours, 
JULIA IRONSIDEs.” 


Thus time flowed smoothly and plea- 
santly for Barty all through the summer; 
in August the Royces left, and also Cap- 
tain Reece; they for Scotland, he for Al- 
giers, and appointed to meet again in 
Riffrath next spring. 

In October Lady Caroline took her 
niece to Rome, and Barty was left behind 
to his work, very much to her grief and 
Daphne's 

He wrote to them every Monday, and 
always got a letter back on the Saturday 
following 

Barty spent the winter hard at work, 
but with lots of play between, and was 
happy among his painter fellows — and 
sketching and caricaturing, and skating 
and sleighing with the English who re- 
mained in Diisseldorf, and young von 
this and young von that. I have many 
of his letters describing this genial, easy 
life—letters full of droll and charming 
sketches. 

He does not mention the fair Julia 
much, but there is no doubt that the re- 
membrance of her much _ preoccupied 
him, and kept him from losing his heart 
to any of the fair damsels, English and 
German, whom he skated and danced 
with, and sketched, and sang to. 

As a matter of fact, he had never yet 
lost his heart in his life—not even to 
Julia. He never said much about his 
love-making with Julia to me. But his 
aunt did—and I listened between the 
words, as I always do. His four or five 
years’ career in London as a thorough- 
going young rake had given him a very 
deep insight into woman's nature—an in- 
sight rare at his age, for all his percep- 
tions were astonishingly acute, and his 
unconscious faculty of sympathetic ob- 
servation and induction and deduction 
immense. 

And strange to say, if that heart had 
never been touched, it had never been 
corrupted either, and probably for that 
very reason—that he had never been in 
love with these sirens. It is only when 
true love fades at last in the arms of 
lust that the youthful manly heart is 
wrecked and ruined and befouled. 

He made up his mind that Art should 





be his sole mistress henceforward. a) 
that the devotion of a lifetime would ; 
be price enough to pay for her fay: 
if but she would one day be kind. | 
had to make up for so much lost tim, 
and had begun his wooing so late! T| 
he was so happy with his male frien 
Whatever void remained in him when 
work was done for the day could be 
thoroughly filled up by Henley and B 
croft and Armstrong and du Mauri 
and the rest that there was no room 
any other and warmer passion. Woh 
was a joy by itself; the rest from it 
great a joy; and these alternations w: 
enough to fill a life. To how ma 
great artists had they sufficed—and w] 
happy lives had been led, with no oth 
distraction, and how glorious and su 
cessful! Only the divine Julia in all t 
universe was worthy to be weighed 
the scales with these, and she was nn 
for the likes of Mr. Nobody of Nowher 

3esides, there was the faithful Martia 
Punctually every evening the ever-com 
forting sense of the north filled him 
he jumped into bed—and he whispered 
his prayers audibly to this helpful spirit 
or whatever it might be that had given 
him a sign and saved him from a coward 
ly death, and filled his life and thoughts 
as even no Julia could. 

And yet, although he loved best to 
forgather with those of his own sex, 
woman meant much for him! There 
must be a woman somewhere in tlh 
world—a needle in a bottle of hay 
nature that could dovetail and fit in with 
his own; but what a life-long quest to 
find her! She must be young and beau 
tiful, like Julia—rien que ¢a!—and as kind 
and clever and simple and well-bred and 
easy to live with as Aunt Caroline, and 
heavens! how many things besides, lx 
fore poor Mr. Nobody of Nowhere could 
make her happy, and be made happy by 
her! 

So Mr. Nobody of Nowhere gave it up, 
and stuck to his work, and made mucl 
progress, and was well content with 
things as they were. 

He had begun late, and found many 
difficulties in spite of his great natural 
facility. His principal stock in trade 
was his keen perception of human beauty, 
of shape and feature and expression, male 
or female—of face or figure or movement ; 
and a great love and appreciation of hu 
man limbs, especially hands and feet. 
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With a very few little pen-strokes he 
could give the most marvellously subtle 
‘kenesses of people he knew; beautiful 
- ordinary or plain or hideous; and the 
auty of the beautiful people, just hinted 
i) mere outline, was so keen and true 
and fascinating that this extraordinary 
power of expressing it amounted to real 


enius. 

It isa difficult thing, even for a master, 
to fully render with an ordinary steel pen 
ind a drop of common ink (and of a size 
no bigger than your little finger nail) the 
full face of a beautiful woman, let us say, 
or a child, in sadness or merriment or 
thoughtful contemplation, and make it 
is easily and unmistakably recognizable 
as a good photograph, but with all the 
subtle human charm and individuality 
of expression delicately emphasized in a 
way that no photograph has ever achieved 
vel. 

And this he could always do in a min- 
ute from sheer memory and unconscious 
observation; and in another few minutes 
he would add on the body in movement 
or repose, and of a resemblance so won- 
derful and a grace so enchanting, or a 
humor so happily, naively droll, that one 
forgot to criticise the technique, which 
was quite that of an amateur; indeed, 
with all the success he achieved as an 
artist, he remained an amateur all his 
life. Yet his greatest admirers were among 
the most consummate and finished artists 
of their day, both here and abroad. 

It was with his art as with his singing: 
both were all wrong, yet both gave ex- 
traordinary pleasure; one almost feared 
that regular training would mar the gift 
of God, so much of the charm we all so 
keenly felt lay in the very imperfections 
themselves—just as one loved him per- 
sonally as much for his faults as for his 
virtues. 

‘Tl a les qualiteés de ses défauts, le Beau 
Josselin,” said M. Taine one day. 

‘*Mon cher,” said M. Renan, ‘‘ses dé- 
fauts sont ses meilleures qualités.” 

So he spent a tranquil happy winter, 
and wrote of his happiness and his tran- 
quillity to Lady Careline and Daphne 
and Ida and me; and before he knew 
where he was, or we, the almond - trees 
blossomed again, and then the lilacs and 
limes and horse-chestnuts and syringas; 
and the fire-flies flew in and out of his 
bedroom at night, and the many night- 
ingales made such music in the Hof gar- 


dens that he could scarcely sleep for 
them; and other nightingales came to 
make music for him too—most memo- 
rable music! Stockhausen, Jenny Ney, 
Joachim, Madame Schumann; for the 
triennial Musik festival was held in Diis- 
seldorf that year (a month later than 
usual); and musical festivals are things 
they manage uncommonly well in Ger- 
many. Barty, unseen and unheard, as 
becomes a chorus-singer, sang in the 
choruses of Gluck’s Iphigenia, and heard 
and saw everything for nothing. 

But before this, Captain Reece came 
back to Riffrath, and, according to ap- 
pointment, Admiral Royce and Lady 
Jane, and Julia, lovelier than ever: and 
all the sweetness she was so full of rose 
in her heart and gathered in her eyes as 
they once more looked on Barty Josselin. 

He steeled and stiffened himself like a 
man who knew that the divine Julias of 
this world were for his betters—not for 
him! Nevertheless, as he went to bed, 
and thought of the melting gaze that had 
met his, he was deeply stirred; and actu- 
ally, though the north was in him, he for- 
got, for the first time in all that twelve- 
month, for the first time since that ter- 
rible night in Malines, to say his prayers 
to Martia—and next morning he found 
a letter by his bedside in pencil-written 
Blaze of his own handwriting. 


‘*BaRTY MY BELOVED,—A crisis has 
come in your affairs, which are mine; 
and great as the cost is to me, I must 
write again, at the risk of betraying what 
amounts to a sacred trust; a secret that I 
have innocently surprised, the secret of a 
noble woman's heart. 

“One of the richest girls in England, 
one of the healthiest and most beautiful 
women in the whole world, a bride fit 
for an emperor, is yours for the asking. 
It is my passionate wish, and a matter of 
life and death to me, that you and Julia 
Royce should become man and wife; 
when you are, you shall both know why. 

‘sMr. Nobody of Nowhere-——as you are 
so fond of calling vourself—you shall be 
such, some day, that the best and highest 
in the land will be only too proud to be 
your humble friends and followers; no 
woman is too good for you—only one 
good enough! and she loves you: of*that 
I feel sure —and it is impossible you 
should not love her back again. 

““T have known her from a baby, and 
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her father and mother also; I have inhab- 
ited her, as | have inhabited you, although 
I have never been able to give her the 
slightest intimation of the fact. You are 
both, physically, the most perfect human 
beings I was ever in; and in heart and 
mind the most simply made, the most 
richly gifted, and the most admirably bal- 
aneed: and I have inhabited many thou- 
sands, and in all parts of the globe. 

‘* You, Barty, are the only one I have 
ever been able to hold communication 
with, or make to feel my presence: it 
was a strange chance, that—a happy ac- 
cident; it saved your life. I am the only 
one, among many thousands of homeless 
spirits, who has ever been able to influ- 
ence an earthly human being, or even 
make him feel the magnetic current that 
flows through us all, and by which we 
are able to exist; all the rappings and 
table-turnings are mere hysterical imagi- 
nations, or worse—the cheapest form of 
either trickery or self-deception that can 
be. Barty, your unborn children are of 
a moment to me beyond anything you 
can realize or imagine, and Julia must 
be their mother; Julia Royce, and no 
other woman in the world. 

‘‘ It is in you to become so great when 
you are ripe that she will worship the 
ground you walk upon; but you can 
only become as great as that through her 
and through me, who have a message to 
deliver to mankind here on earth, and 
none but you to give it a voice—not one. 
But I must have my reward, and that 
can only come through your marriage 
with Julia. 

‘“When you have read this, Barty, go 
straight to Riffrath, and see Julia if you 
can, and be to her as you have so often 
been to any women you wished to please, 
and who were not worth pleasing. Her 
heart is her own to give, like her fortune; 
she can do what she likes with them 
both, and will—her mother notwithstand- 
ing, and in the teeth of the whole world. 

‘* Poor as you are, maimed as you are, 
irregularly born as you are, it is better for 
her that she should be your wife than 
the wife of any man living, whoever he be. 

‘‘Look at yourself in the glass, and 
say at once, 

‘**Martia, I'm off to Riffrath as soon 
as I’ve swallowed my breakfast!’ 

‘* And then I'll go about my business 
with a light heart and an easy mind. 

MaRTIA.” 
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Much moved and excited, Barty loo} 
in the glass and did as he was bid, a 
the north left him, and Johanna broug 
him his breakfast, and he started for R 
rath. 


All through this winter that was 
happily spent by Barty in Diisseldo; 
things did not go very happily in Lond 
for the Gibsons. Mr. Gibson was 1 
meant for business; nature intended }; 
as a rival to Keeley or Buckstone. 

He was extravagant, and so was his 
wife; they were both given to freque: 
and most expensive hospitalities; and }) 
to ecards, and she to dressing herself an 
her daughter more beautifully than quit 
became their position in life. The han 
some and prosperous shop in Cheapside— 
the ‘‘emporium,” as he loved to eal] it 
was not enough to provide for all thes 
luxuries; so he took another in Condu 
Street, and decorated it and stocked it 
immense expense, and ealled it the **U) 
versal Fur Company,” and himself 1 
‘** head of a West End firm.” 

Then he speculated, and was not si 
cessful, and his affairs got into tangle. 

And a day came when he found jy 
could not keep up these two shops an 
his private house in Tavistock Square as 
well; the carriage was put down first- 
great distress to Mrs. Gibson; and finally, 
to her intense grief, it beeame necessary) 
to give up the pretty house itself. 

It was decided that their home in fu 
ture must be over the new emporiun 
in Conduit Street; Mrs. Gibson had 
properly constituted English shopkeeper s 
wife's horror of living over her husband's 
shop—the idea almost broke her heart 
and as a little consolation, while the 1 
cessary changes were being wrought foi 
their altered mode of life, Mr. Gibson 
treated her and Leah and my sister to « 
trip up the Rhine; and Mrs. Bletchley 
the splendid old Jewess (Leah’s grand 
mother), who suffered or fancied she su! 
fered in her eyesight, took it into he: 
head that she would like to see the famous 
Dr. Hasenclever in Riffrath, and elected 
to journey with them—at al] events as 
far as Diisseldorf. I would have escorted 
them, but that my father was ill and | 
had to replace him in Barge Yard; be 
sides, | was not yet quite cured of my un 
happy passion, though in-an advanced 
stage of convalescence; and I did not 
wish to put myself under conditions that 
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might retard my complete recovery, or 
eyen bring on a relapse. I wished to 
love Leah as a sister; in time I succeeded 
in doing so; she has been fortunate in 
her brother, though I say it who shouldn’t 

and, ol), heavens! haven't I been fortu- 
nate in my sister Leah! 

My own sister ida wrote to Barty to tind 
rooms and meet them at the station, and 
fixed the day and hour of their arrival; 
and commissioned him to take seats for 
Gluck’s Iphigenia. 

She thought more of Iphigenia than of 
the Drachenfels, or Ehrenbreitstein; and 
was overjoyed at the prospect of once 
more being with Barty, whom she loved 
as well as she loved me, if not even better. 
He was fortunate in his sister, too! 

And the Rhine in May did very well as 
a background to all these delights. 

So Mr. Babbage (the friend of the fam- 
ily) and I saw them safely on board the 
Baron Osy (‘the Ank-works package,” 
is Mrs. Gamp called it), which landed 
them safely in the Place Verte at Ant- 
werp; and then they took train for Diis- 
seldorf, changing at Malines and Ver- 
viers; and looked forward eagerly, espe- 
cially Ida, to the meeting with Barty at 
the little station by the Rhine. 


Barty, as we know, started for Riffrath 
at Martia’s written command, his head 
full of perplexing thoughts. 

Who was Martia? What was she? ‘‘A 
disembodied conscience?” Whose? Not 
his own, which counselled the opposite 
course. 

He had once seen a man at a show with 
a third rudimentary leg sticking out be- 
hind, and was told this extra limb be- 
longed to a twin, the remaining portions 
of whom had not succeeded in getting 
themselves begotten and born. Could 
Martia be a frustrated and undeveloped 
twin sister of his own, that interested her- 
self in his affairs, and could see with his 
eyes and hear with his ears, and had 
found the way of communicating with 
him during his sleep—and was yet apart 
from him, as phenomenal twins are apart 
from each other, however closely linked— 
and had, moreover, not managed to have 
any part of her body born into this world 
at all? 

She wrote like him: her epistolary style 
was his very own, every turn of phrase, 
every little mannerism. The mystery of 
it overwhelmed him again, though he had 
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grown somewhat accustomed to che idea 
during the last twelvemonth. Why was 
she so anxious he should marry Julia? 
Had he, situated as he was, the right to 
win the love of this splendid creature— 
in the face of the world’s opposition and 
her family’s—he a beggar and a bastard? 
Would it be right and honest and fair to 
her? 

And then, again, was he so desperately 
in love with her, after all, that he should 
give up the life of art and toil he had 
planned for himself, and go through ex 
istence as the husband of a rich and beau 
tiful woman belonging first of all to the 
world and society, of which she was so 
brilliant an ornament that her husband 
must needs remain in the background for- 
ever, even if he were a gartered duke or 
a belted earl? 

What success 
ever hope to 


of his own could he 
achieve, handicapped as he 
would be by all the ease and luxury she 
would bring him? He had grown to 
love the poverty which ever lends such 
strenuousness to endeavor. He thought 
of an engraving he had once taken a 
fancy to in Brussels, and purchased and 
hung up in his bedroom. TJ have it now! 
It is after Gallait, and represents a pic- 
turesquely poor violinist and his violin 
in a garret, and underneath is written 
‘* Art et liberté.” 

Then he thought of Julia’s lovely face 
and magnificent body—and all his man- 
hood thrilled as he recalled the look in 
her eyes when they met his the day be- 
fore. 

This was the strongest kind of tempta- 
tion by which his nature could ever be 
assailed—he knew himself to be weak as 
water when that came his way, the ten- 
thousandth face (and the figure to 
match)! He had often prayed to Martia 
to deliver him from such a lure. But 
here was Martia on the side of the too 
sweet enemy! 

The train stopped for a few minutes at 
Neanderthal, and he thought he could 
think better if he got out and walked in 
that beautiful valley an hour or two— 
there was no hurry; he would take an- 
other train later, in time to meet Julia at 
Beresford Duff's, where she was sure to 
be. So he walked among the rocks, the 
lonely rocks, and sat and pondered in the 
famous cave where the skull was found 
—that simple prehistoric cranium which 
could never have been so pathetically 
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nonplussed by such a dilemma as this 
when it was a human head! 

And the more he pondered, the less 
he came to a conclusion. It seemed as 
though there were the ‘tug of war” be- 
tween Martia and all that he felt to be 
best in himself—his own conscience, his 
independence as a man, his sense of 
honor. He took her letter out of his 
pocket to re-read, and with it came an- 
other letter; it was from my sister, Ida 
Maurice. It told him when they would 
arrive in Diisseldorf. 

He jumped up in alarm—it was that 
very day. He had quite forgotten! 

He ran off to the station and missed a 
train—and had to wait an hour for an- 
other ; but he got himself to the Rhine 
station in Diisseldorf a few minutes be- 
fore the train from Belgium arrived. 

Everything was ready for the Gibson 
party —lodgings and tea and supper to 
follow—he had seen to all that before ; 
so there he walked up and down, wait- 
ing, and still revolving over and over 
again in his mind the troublous question 
that so bewildered and oppressed him. 
Who was Martia— what was she—that 
he should take her for a guide in the 
most momentous business of his life; and 
what were her credentials? 

And what was love? Was it love he 
felt for this young goddess with yellow 
hair and light blue eyes so like his own, 
who towered in her full-blown frolic- 
some splendor among the sons and 
daughters of men, with her moist ripe 
lips so richly framed for happy love and 
laughter—that royal milk-white fawn 
that had only lain in the roses and fed 
on the lilies of life ? 

‘*‘Oh, Mr. Nobody of Nowhere! be at 
least a man; let no one ever call you 
the basest thing an able-bodied man can 
become, a fortune-hunting adventurer!” 

Then a bell rang, and the smoke of 
the coming train was visible—ten min- 
utes late. The tickets were taken, and it 
slowed into the station and_ stopped. 
Ida’s head and face were seen peering 
through one of the second-class win- 
dows, on the lookout, and Barty opened 
the door, and there was a warm and af- 
fectionate greeting between them; the 
meeting was a joy to both. 

Then he was warmly greeted by Mrs. 
Gibson, who introduced him to her mo- 
ther; then he was conscious of some- 
body he had not seen yet, because she 


stood at his blind side (indeed, he had a|| 
but forgotten her existence); namely 
the presence of a very tall and mos; 
beautiful dark-haired young lady, ho} 
ing out her slender gloved hand anid 
gazing up into his face with the most 
piercing and strangest and blackest eyes 
that ever were; yet so soft and qui 
and caim and large and kind and wis 
and gentle that their piercingness was 
but an added seduction; one felt they 
could never pierce too deep for the ha) 
piness of the heart they pronged ani 
riddled and _ perforated through and 
through! 

Involuntarily came into Barty’s mind 
as he shook the slender hand, a littl 
song of Schubert’s he had just learnt: 


“Du bist die Ruh’, der Friede mild!” 


And wasn’t it odd ?—all his doubts and 
perplexities resolved themselves at onc: 
as by some enchantment, into a lovel) 
unexpected chord of extreme simplicity 
and Martia was gently but firmly put 
aside, and the divine Julia quietly rel 
gated to the gilded throne which was he: 
fit and proper apanage. 

Barty saw to the luggage, and sent i! 
on, and they all went on foot behind it. 

The bridge of boats across the Rhine 
was open in the middle to let a wood raft 
go by down stream. This raft from some 
distant forest was so long they had to wait 
nearly twenty minutes; and the prow o! 
it had all but lost itself in the western 
purple and gold and dun of sky and river 
while it was still passing the bridge. 

All this was new and delightful to the 
Londoners, who were also delighted with 
the rooms Barty had taken for them in 
the Kénig’s Allée, and the tea that awaited 
them there. Leah made tea, and gave : 
cup to Barty. That was a good cup of 
tea, better even than the tea Julia was 
making (that very moment, no doubt) at 
Beresford Duff's. 

Then the elder ladies rested, and Barty 
took Leah and Ida for a walk in the Hof 
Gardens, They were charmed with every 
thing —especially the fire-flies at dusk. 
Leah said little; she was not a very talk 
ative person outside her immediate fam 
ily circle. But Ida and Barty had much 
to say. 

Then home to supper at the Gibsons’ 
lodgings, and Barty sat opposite Leah, 
and drank in the beauty of her face, 
which had so wonderfully ripened and ac- 
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centuated and individualized itself since 
he had seen her last, three years before. 

As he discreetly gazed, whenever she 
was not looking his was, saving to him- 
self, like Geraint, ‘‘‘ Here by God’s rood 
is the one maid for me,’” he suddenly 
felt the north, and started with a kind 
of terror as he remembered Martia. He 
bade the company a hasty good -night, 
and went for a long walk by the Rhine, 
and had a long talk with his Egeria. 

‘* Martia,” said he, in a low but audible 
voice, ‘‘ it’s no good, I can't; cest plus 
fort que moi. I can’t sell myself to a 
woman for gold; besides, I can’t fall in 
love with Julia; I don’t know why, but I 
can't; I will never marry her. I don’t 
deserve that she should care for me; per- 
haps she doesn’t—perhaps you're quite 
mistaken; and if she does, it’s only a 
young girl’s fancy. What does a girl of 
that age really know about her own 
heart? and how base I should be to take 
advantage of her innocence and inexpe- 
rience !” 

And then he went on in a passionate 
and eager voice to explain all he had 
thought of during the day, and still fur- 
ther defend his recalcitrancy. 

‘‘Give me at least your reasons, Mar- 
tia; tell me, for God’s sake, who you are 
and what! Are you me? Are you the 
spirit of my mother? Why do you love 
me, aS you say you do, with a love pass- 
ing the love of woman? What am I to 
you? Why are you so bent on worldly 
things?” 

This monologue lasted more than an 
hour, and he threw himself on to his bed 
quite worn out, and slept at once, in 
spite of the nightingales, who filled the 
starlit breezy balmy night with their 
shrill sweet clamor. 

Next morning, as he expected, he found 
a letter: 


‘ Barty, you are ruining me and break- 
ing my life, and wrecking the plans of 
many years—plans made before you were 
born or thought of. 

‘“Who am I, indeed? Who is this de- 
mure young black-eyed witch that has 
come between us, this friend of Ida Mau- 
rice’s ? 

‘*She’s the cause of all my misery, I 
feel sure; with Ida’s eyes I saw you look 


-at her; you never yet looked at Julia 


like that!—never at any woman before! 
‘*Whois she? No mate fora man like 


you, I feel sure. In the first place, she is 
not rich; I could tell that by the quer- 
ulous complaints of her middle-class 
mother. She's just fit to be some pious 
Quaker's wife, or a Sister of Charity, ora 
governess, or a hospital nurse, or a nup 
—no companion for a man destined to 
move the world! 

‘* Barty, you don’t know what you are: 
you have never thought; you have nev- 
er yet looked within ! “ 

‘Barty, with Julia by your side and 
me at your back, you will be a leader 
of men, and sway the destinies of your 
country, and raise it above all other na- 
tions, and make it the arbiter of Europe 
—of the whole world—and your seed will 
ever be first among the foremost of the 
earth. 

‘Will you give up all this for a pair 
of bright black eyes and a pretty white 
skin? Isn't Julia white enough for you? 

‘**A painter?) What a trade for a man 
built like you! Take the greatest of them; 
what have they ever really mattered ? 
What do they matter now, except to those 
who want to imitate them and can’t, or 
to those who live by buying cheap the 
fruits of their long labors, and selling 
them dear as so much wall furniture for 
the vulgar rich? Besides, you will never 
be a great painter; you've begun too late! 

‘*Think of yourself ten years hence—a 
king among men, with the world at your 
feet, and at those of the glorious woman 
who will have smoothed your path to 
greatness and fame and power! Mistress 
and wife, goddess and queen, in one! 

‘*Think of the poor struggling painter, 
painting his poor little pictures in his ob- 
scure corner to feed half a dozen hungry 
children, and the anxious, careworn wife, 
whose beauty has long faded away in the 
petty, sordid, hopeless domestic struggle, 
just as her husband's little talent has 
long been wasted and used up in wretched 
pot-boilers for mere bread; think of pov- 
erty, debt, and degradation, and all the 
miserable ugliness of life—the truest, 
tritest, and oldest story in the world! 
Love 300n flies out of the window when 
these wolves snarl at the door. 

‘Think of all this, Barty, and think 
of the despair you are bringing on one 
lost lonely soul who loves you as a mo- 
ther loves her first-born, and has founded 
such hopes on you; dismiss this pretty 
little middie-class puritan from your 
thoughts and go back to Julia. 
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‘“*T will not hurry your decision; I will 
come back in exactly a week from to- 
night. Iam at your mercy. 

MarRTIA.” 


This letter made Barty very unhappy. 
It was a strange dilemma, 


What is it that now and again makes 
a woman in a single moment take such a 
powerful grip of a man’s fancy that he 
can never shake himself free again, and 
never wants to? 

Tunes can be like that, sometimes. Not 
the pretty little tinkling tunes that please 
everybody at once; the pleasure of them 
can fade in a year, a month—even a 
week, a day! But those from a great 
mint, and whose charm will last a man 
his lifetime! 

Many years ago a great pianist, to 
amuse some friends (of whom I was one), 
played a series of waltzes by Schubert 
which I had never heard before — the 
‘*Soirées de Vienne,” I think they were 
called. They were lovely from begin- 
ning to end: but one short measure in 
particular was full of such extraordinary 
enchantment for me that it has really 
haunted me through life. It is as if it 
were made on purpose for me alone, a 
little intimate aside a@ mon intention— 
the gainliest, happiest thought I had ever 
heard expressed in music. For nobody 
else seemed to think those particular bars 
were more beautiful than all the rest; 
but, oh! the difference to me! 

And said I to myself: ‘‘That’s Leah; 
and all the rest is some heavenly garden 
of roses she’s walking in!” 

Tempo di valsa: 


Rum—tiddle-iddle um tum tum, 
Tiddle-tiddle-iddle-iddle wm tum, tum 

Tum tiddle-iddle-iddle wm tum tum 
Tiddle-iddle-iddle hay! .. . ete., ete. 


That's how the little measure begins, 
and it goes on just for a couple of pages. 
I can’t write music, unfortunately, and 
I’ve nobody by me at just this moment 
who ean; but if the reader is musical 
and knows the ‘‘Soirées de Vienne,” he 
will guess the particular waltz 1 mean. 

Well, the Diisseldorf railway station is 
not a garden of roses, but when Leah 
stepped out of that second-class carriage 
and looked straight at Barty, dans le 
blanc des yeux, he fitted her to the tune 
he loved best just then (not knowing the 


** Soirées de Vienne’’), and it’s one of the 
tunes that last forever: 


“Du bist die Ruh’, der Friede mild!” 


Barty’s senses were not as other men’s 
senses. With his one eye he saw muc), 
that most of ws can’t see with two; I fee! 
sure of this. And he suddenly saw i, 
Leah’s face, now slie was quite grown up, 
that which bound him to her for life- 
some veiled promise, I suppose: we can’t 
explain these things. 


Barty escorted the Gibson party t 
Riffrath, and put down Mrs. Bletchley’s 
name for Dr. Hasenclever, and then too! 
them to the woods of Hammerfest, clos 
by, with which they were charmed. On 
the way back to the hotel they met Lady 
Jane and Miss Royce, and the good 
Beresford Duff, who all bowed to Barty 
and Julia’s blue glance crossed Leah's 
black one. 

‘*Oh, what a lovely girl!” said Leah to 
Barty. ‘‘ What a pity she’s so tall! Why 
I’m sure she’s half a head taller thai 
even I, and they make my life a burden 
to me at home because I’m such a giant 
ess! Whois she? You know her well, 
I suppose ?” 

““She’s a Miss Julia Royce, a great 
heiress. Her father’s dead; he was 
wealthy Norfolk Squire, and she was his 
only child.” 

‘*Then I suppose she’s a very aristo 
cratic person; she looks so, I’m sure!” 

‘*Very much so indeed,” said Barty. 

‘Dear me! it seems unfair, doesn’t it, 
having everything like that; no wonder 
she looks so happy !” 

Then they went back to the hotel to 
lunch; and in the afternoon Mrs. Bletch 
ley saw the doctor, who gave her a pre 
scription for spectacles, and said she had 
nothing to fear; and was charming to 
Leah, and to Ida who spoke French so 
well, and to the pretty and lively Mrs 
Gibson, who lost her heart to him, and 
spoke the most preposterous French hx 
had ever heard. 

He was fond of pretty English women, 
the good German doctor, whatever French 
they spoke. 

They were quite an hour there. Mean 
while Barty went to Beresford Duff's, and 
found Julia and Lady Jane drinking tea, 
as usual at that hour. 

‘““Who are your uncommonly well- 
dressed friends, Barty?” said Mr. Duff. 








DR. HASENCLEVER AND MRS. BLETCHLEY. 


‘*T never met any of them that J can re- 
member.” 

‘* Well, they're just from London; the 
elder lady is a Mrs. Bletchley.” 

‘* Not one of the Berkshire Bletchleys, 
eh?” 

‘*Oh no; she’s the widow of a London 
solicitor.” 

‘*Dear me! And the lovely tall black- 
eyed damigella—who’'s she?” 

‘*She’s a Miss Gibson, and her father's 
a furrier in Cheapside.” 

‘*And the pretty girl in blue with the 
fair hair?” 

‘**She’s the sister of a very old friend 
of mine, Robert Maurice — he’s a 
merchant.” 

‘**You don’t say so! Why, I took them 
for people of condition!” said Mr. Beres- 
ford Duff, who was a trifle old-fashioned 
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wine- 


in his ways of speech. “Anyhow, they're 


uncommonly nice to look at.” 


“Oh yes,” said the not too priggishly 
grammatical Lady Jane; ‘‘nowadaysthose 
sort of people dress like duchesses, and 
think themselves as good as any one.” 


‘They're good enough for me, at all 
events,” said Barty, who was not pleased. 

‘*T’'m sure Miss Gibson’s good enough 
for anybody in the world!” said Julia. 
‘*She’s the beautiful girl I ever 
saw!’ And she gave Barty a cup of tea. 

3arty drank it, and felt fond of Julia, 
and bade them all good-by, and went 
and waited in the hall of the K6nig’s 
Hotel for his friends, and took them back 
to Diisseldorf. 

Next day the Gibsons started for their 
little trip up the Rhine, and Barty was 
left to his own reflections, and he reflected 


most 
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a great deal; not about what he meant 
to do himself, but about how he should 
tell Martia what he meant to do. 

As for himself, his mind was thorough- 
ly made up: he would break at once and 
forever with a world he did not properly 
belong to, and fight his own little battle 
unaided, and be a painter—a good one, if 
he could. If not,so much the worse for 
him. Life is short. 

When he would have settled lis affairs 
and paid his small debts in Diisseldorf, 
he would have some ten or fifteen pounds 
to the good. He would go back to Lon- 
don with the Gibsons and Ida Maurice. 
There were no friends for him in the 
world like the Maurices. There was no 
woman for him in the world like Leah, 
whether she would ever care for him or 
not. 

Rich or poor, he didn’t mind! she was 
Leah; she had the hands, the feet, the 
lips, the hair, the eyes! That was enough 
for him! He was absolutely sure of his 
own feelings; absolutely certain that this 
path was not only the pleasant path he 
liked, but the right one for a man in his 
position to follow: a thorny path indeed, 
but the thorns were thorns of roses! 

All this time he was busily rehearsing 
his part in the chorus of Iphigenia; he 
had applied for the post of second tenor 
chorister; the conditions were that he 
should be able to read music at sight. 
This he could not do, and his utter inca 
pacity was tested at the Mahleasten, be- 
fore a crowd of artists, by the conductor. 
Barty failed signally, amid much laugh- 
ter; ahd he impudently sang quite a littie 
tune of his own, an improvisation. 

The conductor laughed too; but Barty 
was admitted all the same; his voice was 
good, and he must learn his part by heart 

that was all; anybody could teach him. 

The Gibsons came back to Diisseldorf 
in time for the performance, which was 
admirable, in spite of Barty. From his 
coign of vantage, amongst the second 
tenors, he could see Julia’s head with its 
golden fleece; Julia, that rose without a 
thorn 


* Het Roosje uit de Dorne!” 


She was sitting between Lady Jane and 
the Captain. 

He looked in vain for the Gibsons as 
he sang his loudest, yet couldn’t hear 
himself sing (he was one of a chorus of 
avenging furies, I believe). 


But there were three vacant seats in th, 
same row as the Royees. Presently thre: 
ladies, silken hooded and cloaked—one j; 
yellow, one in pink, and one in blue 
made their way to the empty places, jus' 
as the chorus ceased, and sat down. . Just 
then Orestes (Stockhausen) stood up and 
lifted his noble barytone. 


“Die Ruhe kehret mir zuriick”.... 


And the yellow-hooded lady unhooded a 
shapely little black head,and it was Leah's 

** Prosit omen !” thought Barty—and 
it seemed as if his whole heart melted 
within him. 

He could see that Leah and Julia often 
looked at each other; he could also see. 
during the intervals, how many double 
barrelled opera- glasses were levelled at 
both; it was impossible to say which of 
these two lovely women was thie loveliest; 
probably most votes would have been for 
Julia, the fair-haired one, the prima don 
na assoluta, the soprano, the Rowena, 
who always gets the biggest salary, and 
most of the applause. 

The brunette, the contralto, the Re 
beeca, dazzles less, but touches the heart 
all the more deeply, perhaps; anyhow 
Barty had no doubt as to which of tlie 
two voices was the voice for him. His 
passion was as that of Brian de Bois 
Guilbert for mere strength, except that 
he was bound by no vows of celibacy 
There were no moonlit platonies about 
Barty’s robust love, but all the chivalry 
and tenderness and romance of a knight 
errant underlay its vigorous complexity. 
He was a good knight, though not Sir 
Galahad! 

Also he felt very patriotic, as a good 
knight should ever feel, and proud of a 
country which could grow such a rose as 
Julia, and such a lily as Leah Gibson, 

Next to Julia sat Captain Reece, ro- 
mantic and handsome as ever, with manly 
love and devotion expressed in every line 
of lis face, every movement of his body; 
and the heaviest mustache and the most 
beautiful brown whiskers in the world. 
He was either a hussar or a lancer; I for- 
get which. 

‘By my halidome,” mentally ejacu- 
lated Barty, ‘‘I sincerely wish thee joy 
and life-long happiness, good Sir Wilfred 
of Ivanhoe. Thou arta right fit mate for 
her, peerless as she may be among women! 
A benison on you both from your poor 
Wamba, the son of Witless!” 
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*“ MARTIA, I HAVE 


As he went home that night, after the 
concert, to his tryst with Martia, the 
north came back to him-—through the 
open window, as it were, with the fire-flies 
and the fragrances, and the song of fifty 
nightingales. It was for him a moment 
of deep and harassing emotion and keen 
anxiety. He leaned over the window:sill 
and looked out on the starlit heavens, 


DONE MY BEST.” 


and whispered aloud the little speech he 
had prepared 

‘Martia, I have done my best. I 
would make any sacrifice to obey you, 
but I cannot give up my freedom to love 
the woman that attracts me as I have 
never been attracted before. I would 
sooner live a poor and unsuccessful strug- 
gler in the art I have chosen, with her 
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to help me live, than be the mightiest 
man in England without her—even with 
Julia, whom I admire as much, and even 
more! 

‘*One can’t help these things. They 
may be fancies, and one may live to re- 
pent them; but while they last they are 
imperious, not to be resisted. It’s an in- 
stinct, I suppose ; perhaps even a form of 
But I love Leah's little-finger 
nail better than Julia’s lovely face and 
splendid body and all her thousands. 

** Besides, I will not drag Julia down 
from her high position in the world’s eye, 
even fora day, nor owe anything to either 
man or woman except love and fidelity! 
[It grieves me deeply to disappoint you, 
though Icannot understand your motives. 





insanity! 


If you love me as you say you do, you 
ought to think of my happiness and honor 
before my worldly success and prosperity, 
about which I don’t care a button, except 
for Leah’s sake. 

‘Besides, I iknow myself better than 
I'm not one of those hard, 
strong, stern, purposeful, Napoleonic men, 
with wills of iron, that clever, ambitious 
women conceive great passions for. 

*“T'm only a ‘funny man’—a gringalet- 
jocrisse! And now that I'm quite grown 
up, and all my little funniments are over, 
I'm only fit to sit and paint, with my one 
eye, in my little corner, with a contented 
little wife, who won't want me to do great 
There's 
no place like home: faire la popotte en- 
semble au coin du feu—e’est le ciel! 

‘* And if I'm half as clever as you say, 
it “Il all come out in my painting, and I 
shall be rich and famous, and all off my 
I'd sooner be Sir Edwin Land- 
seer than Sir Robert Peel, or Pam, or 
Dizzv! 

‘Even to retain your love and pro- 
tection and interest in me, which I value 
almost as mucli as I value life itself, I 
can't do as you wish. Don’t desert me, 
Martia. I may be able to make it all up 
to you some day; after all, you can’t 
foresee and command the future, nor 
ean I. It wouldn't be worth living for 
if we could! It would all be discounted 
in advance! 

‘*T may yet succeed in leading a 
useful, happy life; and that should be 
enough for you if it’s enough for me— 
since I am your beloved, and as you love 
me as your son.... Anyhow, my mind 
is made up for good and all, and.. .” 


you know me. 


things and astonish the world. 


own. bat. 


Here the sensation of the north su: 
denly left him, and he went to his b 
with the sense of bereavement that ha 
punished him all the preceding wee] 
desperately sad, all but heart-broken, ai 
feeling almost like a culprit, althoug 
his conscience, whatever that was wort} 
was thoroughly at ease, and his intent 
inflexible. 

A day or two after this he must hay: 
received a note from Julia, making ay 
appointment to meet him at the Auste! 
lung, in the Alleestrasse, a pretty little 
picture-gallery, since he was seen there 
sitting in deep conversation with Miss 
Royce in a corner, and both seeming 
much moved; neither the Admiral nor 
Lady Jane was with them, and there 
was some gossip about it in the British 
colony both in Diisseldorf and Riffrath. 

Barty, who of late years has talked to 
me so much, and, with such affectionate 
admiration, of ‘* Julia Countess,” as he 
called her, never happened to lave men 
tioned this interview: he was very ret 
icent about his love-makings, especially 
about any love that was made to him. 

I made so bold as to write to Julia, 
Lady Ironsides, and ask her if it were 
true they had met like this, and if I 
might print her answer, and received 
almost by return of post the following 
kind and characteristic letter: 


“96 GROSVENOR SQuaRE. 

‘“DEAR SIR ROBERT, — You're quite 
right, I did meet him, and I’ve no ob- 
jection whatever to telling you how it all 
happened—and you may do as you like. 

‘**It happened just like this (you must 
remember that I was only just out, and 
had always had my own way in every 
thing). 

‘**Mamma and I and Uncle James (the 
Admiral) and Freddy Reece (Ironsides, 
you know) went to the Musikfest in 
Diisseldorf. Barty was singing in the 
I saw him opening and shut 
ting his mouth, and could almost fancy | 
heard him, poor dear boy. 

‘*Leah Gibson, as she was then, sat 
near to me, with her mother and your 
Leah Gibson looked like—well, 
you know what she looked like in those 
days. By-the-way, I can’t make out how 
it is you weren’t over head and ears in 
love with her yourself! I thought her 
the loveliest girl I had ever seen, and 
felt very unhappy. 
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‘*Led we not there a joliy life 
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‘*We slept at the hotel that night, and 
on the way back to Riffrath next morn- 
ing Freddy Reece proposed to me. 

‘*T told him I couldn’t marry him— 
but that I loved him as a sister, and all 
that; I really was very fond of him in- 
deed, but I didn’t want to marry him; I 
wanted to marry Barty, in fact; and 
make him rich and famous, as I felt sure 
he would be some day, whether I mar- 
ried him or not. 

‘*But there was that lovely Leah Gib- 
son, the furrier’s daughter! 

‘*“When we got home to Riffrath 
mamma found she'd got a cold, and had 
a fancy for a French thing called a 
‘loch’; I think her cold was suddenly 
brought on by my refusing poor Fred- 
dy’s offer! 

‘**T went with Grissel, the maid (who 
knew about lochs), to the Riffrath chem- 
ist’s, but he didn’t even know what we 
meant—so I told mamma I would go and 
get a loch in Diisseldorf next day if she 
liked, with Uncle James. Mamma was 
only too delighted, for next day was Mr. 
Josselin’s day for coming to Riffrath; but 
he didn’t, for I wrote to him to meet me 
at twelve at a little picture-gallery I 
knew of in the Alleestrasse—as I wanted 
to have a talk with him. 

‘*Uncle James had caught a cold too, 
so I went with Grissel; and found a 
chemist who'd been in France, and knew 
what a loch was, and made one for me; 
and then I went to the gallery, and there 
was poor Barty sitting on a crimson vel- 
vet couch, under a picture of Milton dic- 
tating ‘Paradise Lost’ to his daughters 
(I bought it afterwards, and I’ve got it 
now). 

‘** We said how d'ye do, and sat on the 
couch together, and I felt dreadfully ner- 
vous and ashamed. 

‘Then I said, 

‘** You must think me very odd, Mr. 
Josselin, to ask you to meet me like this!’ 

‘**T think it’s a very great honor!’ he 
said; ‘I only wish I deserved it.’ 

‘*And then he said nothing for quite 
five minutes, and I think he felt as un- 
comfortable as I did. 

‘**Captain Graham Reece has asked 
me to be his wife, and I refused,’ I said. 

*** Why did you refuse? He's one of 
the best fellows I ever met,’ said Barty. 

*** He's to be so rich, and so am I,’ [ 
said. 

‘*No answer. 


“Tt would be right for me to marry 
poor man—a man with brains and n 
money, you know—and help him to mak: 
his way.’ 

*** Reece has plenty of brains too,’ said 
Barty. 

***Oh, Mr. Josselin, don’t misunde: 
stand me —and then I began to stamme 
and look foolish. 

*** Miss Royce [I've only got £15 in 
the world, and with that I mean to go 
to London and be an artist; and com- 
fort myself during the struggle by the 
delightful remembrance of Riffrath and 
Reece and yourself—and the happy hope 
of meeting you both again some day, 
when I shall no longer be the poor devil 
Iam now, and am quite content to be! 
And when you and he are among the 
great of the earth, if you will give me 
each a commission to paint your portraits 
I will do my very best!’ (and he smiled 
his irresistible smile). ‘You will be kind, 
I am sure, to Mr. Nobody of Nowhere, 
the famous portrait-painter—who doesn’t 
even bear his father’s name—as he has 
no right to it.’ 

‘*T could have flung my arms round 
his neck and kissed him! What did J care 
about his father’s name? 

*** Will you think me dreadfully bold 
and indiscreet, Mr. Josselin, if I—if I—’ 
(I stammered fearfully). 

“Tf you what, Miss Royce?’ 

“**Tf I—if I ask you if you—if you- 
think Miss Gibson the most beautiful girl 
you ever saw?’ 

‘*** Honestly, [think you the most beau- 
tiful girl I ever saw!’ 

**Oh, that’s nonsense, Mr. Josselin, 
although I ought to have known you 
would say that! I’m not fit to tie her 
shoes. What I mean is—a—a—oh! for 
give me—are you very fond of her, as 
I’m sure she deserves, you know?’ 

‘**Oh yes, Miss Royce, very fond of 
her indeed; she’s poor, she’s of no fam- 
ily, she’s Miss Nobody of Nowhere, you 
know; she’s all that I am, except that 
she has a right to her honest father’s 
name—’ 

‘** Does she, know you're very fond of 
her?’ 

‘** No; but I hope to tell her so some 
day.’ 

‘*Then we were silent, and I felt very 
red, and very much inclined to cry, but I 
managed to keep in my tears. 

‘Then I got up, and so did he—and he 











THE 


made some joke about Grissel and the 
loch-bottle; and we both laughed quite 
naturally, and looked at the pictures, and 
he told me he was going back to London 
with the Gibsons that very week, and 
thanked me warmly for my kind interest 
in him, and assured me he thoroughly 
deserved it—and talked so funnily and so 
nicely that I quite forgave myself. I 
really don’t think he guessed for one 
moment what I had been driving at all 
the while; I got back all my self-respect; 
I felt so grateful to him that I was fond- 
er of him than ever, though no longer 
so idiotically in love. He was not for 
me. He had somehow laughed me into 
love with him, and laughed me out of it. 

“Then I bade him and 
squeezed his hand with all my heart, and 
told him how much I should like some 
day to meet Miss Gibson and be her 
friend if she would let me. 

“Then I went back to Riffrath and 
took mamma her loch; but she no longer 
wanted it, for I told her I had changed 
my mind about Freddy, and that cured 
her like magic; and she kissed me on 
both cheeks, and called me her dear, dar- 
ling, divine Julia. Poor sweet mamma! 

‘T had given her many a bad quarter 
of an hour, but this good moment made 
up for them all. 

“She was eighty-two last birthday, 
and ean still read Josselin’s works in the 
cheap edition without spectacles—thanks 
no doubt to the famous Doctor Hasen- 
clever! She reads nothing else! 

“ Et voila comment ¢a s'est passé. 

“It's me that ‘ll be the proud woman 
when I read this letter, printed, in your 
life of Josselin. 

Yours sincerely, 
JULIA IRONSIDES. 

“P.S.—I've actually just told mamma 

and I'm still her dear, darling, divine 
Julia!” 


good - by, 


Charming were Barty’s remem- 
brances of Diisseldorf, the most clarm- 
ing of all was his remembrance of going 
aboard the little steamboat bound for 
Rotterdam, one night at the end of May, 
with old Mrs. Bletchley, Mrs. Gibson and 
her daughter, and my sister Ida. 

The little boat was crowded; the ladies 
found what accommodation they could 
in what served for a ladies’ cabin, and 
expostulated and bribed their best; for- 
tunately for them, no doubt, there were 
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no English on board to bribe against 
them. 

Barty spent the night on deck, supine, 
with a carpet-bag for a pillow; we will 
take the full moon for granted. From 
Diisseldorf to Rotterdam there is little to 
see on either side of a Rhine steamboat, 
except the Rhine—especially at night. 

Next day, after breakfast, he made the 
ladies comfortable as he could on 
the after-deck, and read to them from 
‘** Maud,” from the ‘‘ Idyls of the King,” 
from The Mill on the Floss. Then wind- 
mills came into sight—Dutch windmills; 
then Rotterdam, almost too soon. They 
went to the big hotel on the Boompjes 
and fed, and then explored Rotterdam, 
and found it a most delightful city. 

Next day they got on board the steam- 
boat bound for St. Katharine’s wharf; 
the wind had freshened, and they soon 
separated, and met at breakfast, next 
morning, in the Thames. 

Barty declared he smelt Great Britain 
as distinctly as one can smell a Scotch 
haggis, or a Welsh rabbit, or an Irish 
stew, and the old familiar smell] made 
him glad. However little you may be 
English, if you are English at all, you 
are more English than anything else, et 
plus royaliste que le Roi! 

According to Heine, an Englishman 
loves liberty as a good husband loves 
his wife; that is also how he loves the 
land of his birth; at all events, England 
has a kind of wifely embrace for the 
home-coming Briton, especially if he 
comes home by the Thames. 

It isnot unexpected, nor madly exciting. 
perhaps; but it is singularly warm and 
sweet if the conjugal relations have not 
been strained in the mean while. And 
as the Thames narrows itself, the closer, 
the more genial, the more grateful and 
comforting, this long-anticipated and ten- 
derly intimate uxorious dalliance seems 
to grow. 

Jarty felt very happy as he stood lean- 
ing over the bulwarks in the sunshine, 
between Ida and Leah, and looked at 
Rotherhithe, and promised himself he 
would paint it some day, and even sell 
the picture! 

Then he made himself so pleasant to the 
custom-house officers that they all but for- 
got to examine the Gibson luggage. 

Was I delighted to grasp his hand at 
St. Katharine’s wharf, after so many 
months? Ah!... 
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Mr. Gibson was there, funny as ever, 
and the Gibsons went home with him to 
Conduit Street in a hired fly. Alas! poor 
Mrs. Gibson’s home-coming was the sad- 
dest part for her of the delightful little 
journey. 

And Barty and Ida and I went our 
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‘* DOES SHE KNOW YOU'RE VERY FOND OF HER?” 


own way in a four-wheeler to eat tle 
fatted calf in Brunswick Square, washed 
down with I will not say what vintage. 
There were so many available from all 
the wine-growing lands of Europe that 
I've forgotten which was chosen to cele- 
brate the wanderer’s return! 
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Let us say Romané-Conti, which is the 
‘“eru” that Barty loved best. 


Next morning Barty left us early, with 
a portfolio of sketches under his arm, 
and his heart full of sanguine expecta- 
tion, and spent the day in Fleet Street, 
or thereabouts, calling on publishers of 

lustrated books and periodicals, and 
came back to us at dinner-time very 
fagged, and with a long and piteous but 
very droll story of his ignominious non- 
success: his weary waitings in dull dingy 
little business back rooms, the patroniz- 
ing and snubbing he and his works had 
met with, the sense that he had every- 
thing to learn—he, who thought he was 
going to take the publishing world by 
storm. 

Next day it was just the same, and the 
day after, and the day after that—every 
day of the week he spent under our roof. 

Then he insisted on leaving us, and 
took for himself a room in Newman 
Street—a studio by day, a bedroom by 
night, a pleasant smoking-room at all 
hours, and very soon a place of rendez- 
vous for all sorts and conditions of 
jolly fellows, old friends and new, from 
Guardsmen to young stars of the art 
world, mostly idle apprentices. 

Gradually boxing-gloves crept in, and 
foils and masks, and the faithful Snow- 
drop (whose condition three or four at- 
tacks of delirium tremens during Barty’s 
exile had not improved). 

And fellows who sang, and told good 
stories, and imitated popular actors—all 
as it used to be in the good old days of 
St. James’s Street. 

But Barty was changed all the same. 
These amusements were no longer the 
serious business of life for him. In the 
midst of all the racket he would sit at 
his small easel and work. He declared 
he couldn’t find inspiration in silence and 
solitide, and, bereft of Martia, he could 
not bear to be alone. 

Then he looked up other old friends, 
and left cards, and got invitations to din- 
ners and drums. One of his first visits 
was to his old tailor in Jermyn Street, 
to whom he still owed money, and who 
welcomed him with open arms—almost 
hugged him-—and made him two or three 
beautiful suits; I believe he would have 
dressed Barty for nothing, as a mere 
advertisement. At all events he wouldn't 
hear of payment ‘‘for many years to 
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come! The finest figure in the whole 
Household Brigade !—the idea!” 

Soon Barty got a few sketches into ob- 
secure illustrated papers, and thought his 
fortune was made. The first was a little 
sketch in the manner of John Leech, 
which he took to the British Lion, 
just started as a rival to Punch. The 
British Lion died before the sketch ap- 
peared, but he got a guinea for it, and 
bought a beautiful volume of Tennyson, 
illustrated by Millais, Holman Hunt, 
Rossetti, and others, and made a sketch 
on the fly-leaf of a lovely female with 
black hair and black eyes, and gave it 
to Leah Gibson. It was his old female 
face of ten years ago; yet, strange to 
say, the very image of Leah herself (as 
it had once been that of his mother). 

The great happiness of his life just then 
was to go to the opera with Mrs. Gibson 
and Leah and Mr. Babbage (the family 
friend), who could get a box whenever he 
liked,and then to sup with them afterwards 
in Conduit Street, over the Emporium of 
the ‘‘Universal Fur Company,” and to 
imitate Signor Giuglini for the delecta- 
tion of Mr. Gibson, whose fondness for 
Barty soon grew into absolute worship! 

And Leah, so reserved and self-con- 
tained in general company, would laugh 
till the tears ran down her cheeks; and 
the music of her laughter, which was 
deep and low, rang more agreeably to 
Barty’s ear than even the ravishing 
strains of Adelina Patti—the last of the 
great prime donne of our time, I think— 
whose voice still stirs me to the depths, 
with vague remembrance of fresh girlish 
innocence turned into sound. 

Long life to her and to her voice! 
Lovely voices should never fade, nor 
pretty faces either! 

Sometimes I replaced Mr. Babbage and 
escorted Mrs. Gibson to the opera, leaving 
Leah to Barty; for on fine nights we 
walked there, and the ladies took off 
their bonnets and shawls in the box, 
which was generally on the upper tier, 
and we looked down on Scatcherd and 
my mother and sister in the stalls. Then 
back to Conduit Street to supper. It was 
easy with half an eye to see the way 
things were going. I can’t say I liked it. 
No man would, I suppose. But I recon- 
ciled myself to the inevitable, and bore up 
like a stoic. 

L’iamitié est l'amour sans ailes! A 
happy intimate friendship, a wingless 
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love that has lasted more than thirty 
years without a break, is no bad substi- 
tute for tumultuous passions that have 
missed their mark! I have been as close 
a friend to Barty’s wife as to Barty him- 
self, and all the happiness I have ever 
known has come from them and theirs. 

Walking home, poor Mrs. Gibson 
would confide to me her woes and anxie- 
ties, and wail over the past glories of 
Tavistock Square and all the nice people 
who lived there, and in Russell Square 
and Bedford Street and Gower Street, 
many of whom had given up calling on 
her now that she lived over ashop. Not 
all the liveliness of Bond Street and 
Regent Street combined (which Conduit 
Street so broadly and genially connected 
with each other) could compensate her 
for the lost gentility, the aristocratic 
dulness and quiet and repose, ‘‘ almost 
equal to that of a West End square.” 

Then she believed that business was not 
going on well, since Mr. Gibson talked of 
giving up his Cheapside establishment; 
he said it was too much for him to look 
after. But he had lost much of his fun, 
and seemed harassed and thin, and mut- 
tered in his sleep; and the poor woman 
was full of forebodings, some of which 
were to be justified by the events that 
followed. 

About this time Leah, who had fore- 
bodings too, took it into her head to 
attend a class for bookkeeping, and in a 
short time thoroughly mastered the sci- 
ence in all its details. I’m afraid she was 
better at this kind of work than at either 
drawing or music, both of which she had 
been so perseveringly taught. She could 
read off any music at sight quite glibly 
and easily, it is true--the result of hard 
plodding—but could never play to give 
real pleasure, and so she gave it up. And 
with singing it was the same; her voice 
was excellent and had been well trained, 
but when she heard the untaught Bar- 
ty she felt she was no singer, and nev- 
er would be, and left off trying. Yet 
nobody got more pleasure out of the 
singing of others—especially Barty’s and 
that of young Mr. Santley, who was her 
pet and darling, and whom she far pre- 
ferred to that sweetest and suavest of 
tenors, Giuglini, about whom we all went 
mad. I agreed with her. Giuglini’s 
voice like green chartreuse in a 
liqueur-glass; Santley’s like a bumper of 
the very best burgundy that ever was! 
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Oh, that high G! Romané-Conti aga 
and in a quart pot! En 
voila! 

And as for her drawing, it was as t 
of all intelligent young ladies who ha 
been well taught, but have no origi 
talent whatever; nor did she derive a 
special pleasure from the masterpieces 
the National Gallery; the Royal Acaden 
was far more to her taste; and to min¢ 
frankly admit; and, 1 fear, to Barty’s 
taste also, in those days. Enough of t 
Guardsman still remained in him to quite 
unfit his brain and ear and eye for what 
was best in literature and art. He was 
mildly fond of the ‘‘Bacchusand Ariadi: 
and Rembrandt’s portrait of himself, a 
a few others; as he was of the works « 
Shakespeare and Milton. But Mantegna 
and Botticelli and Signorelli made hi 
sad, and almost morose. 

The only great things he genuin 
loved and revered were the Elgin Ma: 
bles. He was constantly sketching them 
And I am told that they have had great 
influence on bis work, and that he owes 
much to them. I have grown to admir 
them immensely myself in consequence 
though I used to find that part of tli 
British Museum a rather dreary lounge 
in the days when Barty used to draw 
there. 

I am the proud possessor of a Velas 
quez, two Titians, and a Rembrandt; but 
as a rule, I like to encourage the art of 
my own time and country and that of 
modern France. 

And I suppose there’s hardly a great 
painter living, or recently dead, some of 
whose work is not represented on mj 
walls, either in London, Paris, or Scot 
land; or at Marsfield, where so much of 
my time is spent; although the house is 
not mine, it’s my real home; and thither 
I have always been allowed to send my 
best pictures, and my best bric-a-brac, m) 
favorite horses and dogs, and the oldest 
and choicest liquors that were ever stored 
in the cellars of Vougeot-Conti and Co 
Old bachelor friends have their privileges 
and Uncle Bob has known how to mak: 
himself at home in Marsfield. 

Barty soon got better off, and moved 
into better lodgings in Berners Street: a 
sitting-room and bedroom at No. 12 B, 
which has now disappeared. 

And there he worked all day, without 
haste and without rest, and at last in soli 
tude; and found he could work twice as 
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vell with no companion but his pipe and 
is lay figure, from which he made most 
elaborate studies of drapery, in pen and 
ink: first in the manner of Sandys and 
Albert Diirer; later in the manner of 
Millais, Walker, and Keene. 

Also he acquired the art of using the 
living model for his little illustrations. 
It had become the fashion; a new school 
had been founded with Once a Week and 
the Cornhill Magazine, it seems; besides 
those already named, there were Lawless, 
du Maurier, Poynter, not to mention 
Holman Hunt and F. Leighton; and a 
host of new draughtsmen, most industri- 
ous apprentices, whose talk and example 
soon weaned Barty from a mixed and 
somewhat rowdy crew. 

And all became more or less friends of 
his; a very good thing, for they were ad- 
mirable in industry and talent, thorough 
artists, and very good fellows all round. 
Need I say they have all risen to fame 
and fortune—as becomes poetical justice? 

He also kept in touch with his old 
brother officers; and that was a good 
thing too. 

3ut there were others he got to know, 
rickety, unwholesome geniuses, whose 
genius (such as it was) had allied itself to 
madness; and who were just as conceited 
about the madness as about the genius, 
and took more pains to cultivate it. It 
brought them a quicker kudos, and was 
so much more visible to the naked eye. 

At first Barty was fascinated by the 
madness, and took the genius on trust, 
[ suppose. They made much of him, 
painted him, wrote music and_ verses 
about him, raved about his Greekness, 
his beauty, his yellow hair, and his voice, 
and what not, as if he had been a wo- 
man. He even stood that, he admired 
them so! or rather, this genius of theirs. 

He introduced me to this little clique, 
who called themselves a school, and each 
other ‘‘ master”: ‘the neo-priapists,” or 
something of that sort, and they wor- 
shipped the tuberose. 
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They disliked me at sight, and I them, 
and we did not dissemble! 

Like Barty, I am fond of men’s soci- 
ety; but at least I like them to be unmis- 
takably men of my own sex, manly 
men, and clean; not little misshapen 
troglodytes with foul minds and _ per- 
verted passions, or self-advertising little 
mountebanks with enlarged and diseased 
vanities; creatures who would stand in a 
pillory sooner than not be stared at or 
talked about at all. 

Whatever their genius might be, it al- 
most made me sick, it almost made me 
kick, to see the humorous and masculine 
Barty prostrate in admiration before 
these inspired epicenes, these gifted epi- 
leptoids, these anzmic little self - satis- 
fied nincompoops, whose proper place, it 
seemed to me, was either Earlswood, or 
Colney Hatch, or Broadmoor. That is, 
if their madness was genuine, which I 
doubt. He and I had many a quarrel 
about them, till he found them out and 
cut them for good and all—a great relief 
to me; for one got a bad name by being 
friends with such nondescripts. 

‘**Dis-moi qui tu hantes, je te dirai cc 
que tu es!” 

Need I say they all died long ago, 
without leaving the ghost of a name 
—and nobody cared? Poetical justice 
again! How encouraging it is to think 
there are no such people now, and that 
the breed has been thoroughly stamped 
out !* 

Barty never succeeded as an illustrator 
on wood. He got into a way of doing 
very slight sketches of pretty people in 
fancy dress and coloring them lightly, 
and sold them at a shop in the Strand, 
now no more. Then he made up little 
stories, which he_ illustrated himself, 
something like the picture-books of the 
later Caldecott, and I found him a pub- 
lisher, and he was soon able to put aside 
a few pounds and pay his debts. 

* (Ed ) 
[v0 BE CONTINUED. | 


BY MEREDITH NICHOLSON. 


VHIS hour the fateful tide runs up the beach, 
As the sea wills it; 
It seeks each hollow loved of yesterday, 


Finds it, and fills it. 
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WILD THINGS 
BY J. H. KENNEDY. 
+ a ‘“not a sparrow falleth to the 


_ ground without His notice ” reminds 
us of that infinite knowledge and love 
which includes even the birds and wild 
creatures. Exposed at all times to the 
elements and forces of nature — often 
cruel—with no knowledge of preserva- 
tion and protection except what hard- 
taught, the privations and 
suffering that they endure, even as far 
south as Maryland, when the ground is 
covered with snow, or the waters above 


ships have 


their feeding-grounds are frozen, are hard 
and bitter. Many wild things are be- 
lieved to feel the approach of storms, and 
their actions at such times seem to prove 
the fact. Living near the Chesapeake Bay 
Flats, I have observed wild-fowl to be un- 
usually active and intent upon getting as 
much food as possible when storms are 
threatening. Lines of class distinctions 
are not so closely drawn—the noble can- 
vas-back, at other times exclusive, will 
now tolerate the presence of his less wor- 
thy congeners, the red and black head. 
Ducks, when not on the wing, feed closely 
in almost solid bodies, diving and coming 
up rapidly. Some of the more nervous 
ones seem distressed, flying from place to 
place without accomplishing much. The 
gunner accounts himself lucky who goes 
forth on such days. When the storm 
breaks, the ducks seek sheltered places, 
and are less active, except the canvas- 
back. The coldest snow-storms affect 
these ‘but little, as long as the waters re- 
main open. It is certain that wild-fowl 
feel the necessity of providing against the 
coming storm, when they cannot find food 
nor stay on the feeding-grounds, and it is 
possible that, aside from being deprived 
of food when storms sweep the bay, they 
fear the ice that covers their cherished 
celery beds, driving them to seek a liv- 
ing farther south, where aquatic - plant 
food is inferior and the water brackish. 
After a winter sojourn in Southern 
waters they return with rusty plumage 
and an aroma of fish about their breath 
once balmy with water-celery. This will 
cause anguish to the epicure, but will not 
dampen the sportsman’s ardor. Geese 
and swan are very shy; living far out 
upon deep waters for the most part, their 
habits are less easily studied. They are 
unable to dive for food like ducks, and 
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nature, as a compensation, has provid 
them with long necks, still they are eo; 
pelled to come ashore into shoal wat 
to feed. Often in winter geese take 
the marshes and wheat-fields for subsis: 
ence. From their piteous cries they 
sorely tried, and suffer for food, betwe: 
their fear of man and the rigors of wit: 

Leaving water-fowl, we notice haw 
crows, etc., So numerous and widely d 
tributed that they excite scant sympat] 
in a struggle for existence in wint« 
Farmers regard crows as a pest, ai 
wage endless war against them, even ti 
killing them with poison when hung 
compels the poor birds to ask alms 
their hands. I should be glad to see t} 
persecution of an intelligent and usefu 
bird pass away. The public press is 
striving to convince the husbandmai 
that the crow is an ally, and should lx 
friend. The presence of crows in fields 
of growing crops does not mean that the) 
are there for the purpose of plunder, but 
to prey upon the numerous vermin—ene 
mies of the crops. 

When crows are bringing out thei 
young, I admit, they will sometimes filc 
an egg or young chicken, or when a farm 
er is so thriftless as to leave his corn crop 
out over winter, take it for granted it 
was left for them, and help themselves 
‘What would you?—an honest cro: 
must live.” Hawks, from their preda 
tory character and epicurean tastes for 
quail and chicken, get no consideration 
in their fight to keep the wolf from the 
door, though snow lies deep upon thi 
ground, mice and birds scarce, and snakes 
out of the question. Being migratory to 
a great extent, they are not numerous 
here until driven by storms and extreny 
cold farther north. They are most hard) 
birds, and can endure long sieges without 
starvation. I have never known one t 
approach the habitation of man, excep! 
by stealth, in quest of food. Not so th 
crow, who, having a clear conscience, wil! 
go into the farm-yard, in mute appeal, to 
share the scraps with the dogs and fow]s 


— 


when the wolf—hunger—gnaws at his 
vitals. 

As I drove homeward one cold even 
ing in December, I saw a company o! 
large owls flying about in a dazed sort of 
way before sunset, some of them passing 
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near my carriage and others alighting 
on trees in a farm-yard. I thought they 
were pinched by hunger to go out before 
the dusk of evening in’ search of food, 
though hunger would not have made 
them approach dwellings, had they been 
native owls. They had migrated from a 
region uninhabited by man, and did not 
know their danger. Screech-owls are the 
most taciturn birds of my acquaintance, 
and my etforts to convince them of my 
eood-will have been beset with difficulties. 

In my wanderings when a boy, through 
and field, after a snowfall, in 
search of adventure, it occurred to me to 
explore the cavities of some hollow trees 
that came in my way, wherein golden- 
winged woodpeckers and red polls were 
wont to build in summer. I expected to 
surprise a flying-squirrel or stray deer- 
mouse, but found that they were in pos- 
of screech-owls. I had always 
wished to have some tame owls about the 
barn—now was my chance. With the 
aid of a companion a number of them 
were secured and borne, vigorously pro- 
testing, to the upper story of the granary, 
a large room where they could fly about 
at night, were shielded from the rigors 
of winter, and could supply their larder 
from the numerous mice that infested the 
Being strangers 


wot dd 


session 


place for the catching. 
to the place, and fearing they would not 
get enough to eat at first, I carried them 
pieces of fresh meat and fowl, which 


promptly disappeared after dark. Mice 
may have eaten them, but in the end 
the owls were not the losers, I take it. 
They soon lost their fear of us, when ap- 
proached by day, and seemed to accept 
the situation as not so bad after all. 
Sitting silent and grave on the beams 
overhead, they passed the days in sleep 
and meditation: When approached at 
night with a light they were wide-awake 
and alert in their movements. They 
were liberated in the spring, and a door 
left open that they might return at their 
will, which they often did; having be- 
come in a manner domesticated, they flew 
about the lawn at night with little sense 
of fear. 

Again, in later years, one cold winter 
evening some owls of the same kind ap- 
peared on the lawn, sitting on the outer 
branches of cedar-trees, wherein they had 
passed the day. They seemed starving. 
Their destitution created great concern, 
and to relieve their distress some mice 
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were caught and offered them upon the 
tips of long sticks. The scheme did not 
succeed as well as could be wished at 
once, but when the mice were left on the 
sticks overnight they were gone in the 
morning. By our aid, and what little 
they picked up on their own account, 
they managed to live through the win- 
ter. They seemed to feel our good-will, 
and did not change their abode with the 
return of summer. Three of them, often 
in the twilight summer ‘ evenings, 
would group on a limb in 
the most charming poses, such as no 
imaginary pictures from the owl country 
ever equalled. 

I have often sought some explanation 
why many birds remain here and endure 
the severe winters, when a flight of a few 
hours would carry them beyond the snow- 
line. This is one of the secrets of bird 
life that I cannot fathom. Winter may 
have its compensations, and the South 
its disadvantages that are not apparent. 
Perhaps it is the home instinct, the love 
of the once verdant wood and fields, 
where they first saw the light, and car- 
olled their first notes, that will make them 
endure cold and hunger here in prefer- 
ence to the easy conditions of existence 
in the South. 

The love of home, as I have discovered 
it among the lower creatures, is touching. 
Many birds and animals will wander far 
by day in search of food or pleasure, but 
will return at night to their accustomed 
bower or bed, where perchance they meet 
loved ones, and where, at least, rest and 
sleep are always sweeter. Children who 
live in the country with the wild things 
around them, if taught, will soon learn 
to care for and protect the birds, instead 
of trapping or killing them when hunger 
makes them easy victims. . 

As soon as the snow-storm is over, 
wind-swept spots of ground and places on 
the sheltered side of buildings or stacks 
may be cleared, and a meal of hay seed 
from the barn, bread crumbs,or small grain 
spread for the little waifs. They will not 
be long in finding it, and will come to 
look for it daily. The little boy takes 
great pleasure in feeding and caring for 
the starving birds. He discovered some 
snow-birds and Canada sparrows on the 
porch roof, drawn thither by_some crumbs 
from the invalid’s tray. The roof was 
cleared of snow and a generous meal set 
forthem. A fewcameat first, then more, 
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until there would be fifty to breakfast, 
nearly as many to dinner, and a few tran- 
sients all the time. We watched them 
through the window; they ate heartily, 
and brought all their hungry friends to 
the feast. Their table manners, while not 
always decorous, were fair for hungry 
birds. True happiness comes through 
making others happy, and though the 
subjects were but little birds, somehow 
the dark days were a little brighter, even 
to the invalid, who had to be propped on 
her couch to watch them. 

One of the larger native birds that re- 
mains through the winter is the blue-jay, 
but he is not a frequent visitor. Occa- 
sionally he will come to the corn-crib and 
get a meal by reaching through the slats 
and plucking the grains from the ears of 
corn. Again he will proclaim from the 
top of a tree near by some important mes- 
sage or warning in shrill tones; always 
in a great hurry, sometimes shouting as 
he flies. I think this habit of going 
through life in haste must have gained 
for him the report, among the colored 
ones, that he goes to the devil and back 
nine times every Friday. The bird is not 
such a bad fellow, and I cannot imagine 
what alliance he could have with the evil 
one. From his military dress and car- 
riage, I take it, he is a free lance, who 
takes his chances for acorns, beechnuts, 
ete., among the squirrels and chickarees. 

The bonny bluebirds disappear upon 
the approach of cold weather, to return as 
soon as it moderates and the sun shines 
bright again. Upon such days they visit 
their building-places of last year, make 
feints of building nests, uttering sweet 
spring notes, and generally showing their 
conviction that spring is at hand. Soon 
clouds obscure the sun, cold winds sweep 
through the bare trees, there is a vanishing 
streak of blue, and the sanguine proph- 
ets are gone. Like other weather proph- 
ets, these pretty birds are usually inaccu- 
rate, though never discouraged. During 
a mild portion of one winter a whole 
family of bluebirds were friends of ours. 
The intimacy was brought about through 
some wood-worms found under decaying 
bark on the firewood. These worms were 
placed on pieces of bark and laid on the 
outer ledge of a second-floor window. 
They were soon discovered, and there was 
a demand for more. When noi forth- 
coming, every window of the second floor 
was visited, and soft brown eyes peered 


pleadingly within. When a meal was 
placed out for them, three or four wer 
always in waiting, and would keep up ; 
great twittering until the window was 
closed, then pounce down on the viands 
each bird scrambling for the largest worm 
There was mutual regret when the supp! 
of worms gave out. 

The cardinal-bird never leaves us; win 
ter has no terrors that it will not bray: 
for love of its native place. Of all the wild 
creatures that are destined to inhabit th: 
snow-clad regions of the earth, none that 
I am aware of is so unprotected by reason 
of contrast in color to its setting. This 
glaring contrast of red and white is al] 
most an anomaly in nature. Apart from 
being a conspicuous mark for birds o 
prey, its striking beauty makes it coveted 
by persons of depraved taste for personal 
adornment. Again, in winter from hun 
ger it falls into the trap of the greedy pot 
hunter, to be sold to misguided people, 
who will confine it in a cage to fret and 
wear its life away. This is another in 
stance of beauty and anguish going hand 
in hand. Few country homes but what 
are cheered in winter by visits of the 
red bird, flashing gleams of red here and 
there, always in contrast, whether to som 
bre clouds or glistening white snow. They 
are timid, and follow in the wake of the 
other birds without finding much to eat. 
though they never seem despondent. | 
have often left a few grains of pop-corn 
here and there in their way without tell 
ing the crows and blackbirds. There 
may be a legend, like the fable of the 
hoopoes and their golden crowns, wherein 
it is told that the cardinal-bird, to gratify 
some vain impulse, purchased fatal beauty 
with the price of peace. 

One day in early winter a crowd of 
children, headed by the little boy, were 
in pursuit of some dark object across the 
lawn. It proved to be a buzzard, disa 
bled as to flight from some cause, but 
otherwise unharmed. Its fate was soon 
settled by the leader. ‘‘I know what's 
the matter with this buzzard; it’s been 
hurt and can’t fly, and it'll get killed, or 
starved, if I don’t keep care of it. I am 
going to put it under the porch and feed 
it until it gets well. I can get enough 


scraps from the butcher's for it to live on. 
Won't it bea funny pet? And it don't 
smell bad, like they say buzzards do.” He 
took the grewsome thing by the tip of one 
wing and urged it toward the house, while 
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the other children followed in mute won- 
der. At home he was severely criticised, 
ordered to change his raiment and go 
into quarantine, though it proved there 

as no necessity for either. The little 
scheme failed, as the best -laid 
schemes will, and his worst fears were 
probably realized. Some one left the in- 
firmary door open, and the poor thing 
vandered away in the night. He told me 
a pathetic tale, long afterward, of having 
found in a lonely churchyard a skeleton, 
which he believed was that of his poor 
suzzard. Why it should have come to a 
tragic end in this lonely spot puzzled the 
child. ‘* Did it know it was going to die, 
and go there on purpose to be with the 
other dead? Or did it just happen to die 
or get killed there?” 

During the blizzard of 1895, while the 
storm was still raging, I witnessed a trag- 
edy among the birds. Standing at my 
ottice window, I saw a large bird, about 
the size of, and not unlike a blue-jay, car- 
rying something in its beak, light in a 
japonica bush. My first thought was of 
the buteher-bird, and seizing my gun, I 
went in pursuit. It had flown, and was 
making for the wood, carrying its victim, 
when I reached the spot. I took a snap- 
shot through the driving snow. One 
shot—number four—took effect in the 
head. It tlew several rods and tried to 
light in a thorn bush, but fell dead. I 
picked up the murderer and his victim 
together. In death only did he relax his 
cruel grip. The victim was a snow-bird, 
still warm, its spinal column crushed at 
the base of the skull, and the tail feathers 
gone, torn away in its struggle for life. 
The murderer proved to be a shrike, or 
butcher - bird, of the loggerhead variety, 
and was the largest specimen I had ever 
seen. It was sent to a taxidermist, and 
as it now appears is almost twice as large 
as any shrixe in the collection in the Na- 
tional Museum. It was thoughtless not 
to send the snow-bird too, as the little boy 
pointed out. This pariah among birds is 
‘‘a wolf in sheep’s clothing,” as Mr. Bur- 
roughs truly remarks, except for the cruel- 
looking beak. The fauna of this region 
is not numerous, and is all of the smaller 
kind. 

Whatever days Uncle Remus may have 
hit upon were not like these, inasmuch as 
Brer- Rabbit now no longer, as of yore, by 
his wisdom and sagacity, dominates the 
world of wild things, even to cireumvent- 
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ing Brer Fox. Brer Rabbit is well enough 
in his way, with a fairly good character, 
inclined to be domestic in his tastes, and 
given to the accumulation of much fat 
upon the approach of winter. 

Brer Fox, on the contrary, even as long 
ago as the days of sop, had a shadowy 
reputation, which through the ages, some- 
how, he has not managed to improve. 
Whatever sins or shortcomings Reynard 
may have to answer for, like a certain 
United States Senator, a fool is not one 
of them. Fora great mind and personal 


beauty he commands our admiration. 
Running before hounds or taking a spin 
across the open country is a picture never 


to be forgotten: it is flight without wings 
—the poetry of motion. I never witness 
the sight without a feeling of awe. The 
sluggard was referred to the ant as an 
example of industry; as well might the 
statesman or warrior learn strategy from 
the fox. His boundless resource is the 
result of ages of heredity. With every 
man’s hand raised against him, eternal 
vigilance is the watchword. Winter in 
creases the number of his enemies, or 
makes them more aggressive, as well as 
curtails his supply of meat. Then, too, 
this is a season when the neighbors bring 
in nothing. What is to be done? You 
would not have him turn cannibal and 
devour his own kith and kin. Well, 
then, I think a few wild hares more or 
less do not matter, though I should be 
very sorry if hunger compelled him te 
draw upon those that take refuge in the 
brush-pile at the back of the pasture-lot. 
When snipe-shooting one day in spring 
I sat down beside a large tree to rest, and, 
concealed by it, I surprised a fox carry- 
ing a shad. I did not seek to kill or 
frighten him, though he was near enough 
to me. He expected the worst, and the 
look of terror that came over the poor 
hunted creature as, bewildered and totter- 
ing, it strove to flee, was pitiful. But 
when I made no motion to harm him, he 
threw me a grateful look as he glided 
away. No doubt he had come by the 
fish honestly ; it was the spawning season 
with the shad, and they were running up 
into shoal waters, where he may have 
sprung in and seized one. Though the 
situation was tragic, his presence of mind 
did not desert him, nor did he drop his 
quarry, but bore it homeward, where 
doubtless he displayed it with as much 
pride as I did mine on my return. After- 
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ward, when there was a meeting of the 
animals upon the ‘‘ council rock,” this 
story may have been related, and I hope 
the feeling toward me was like unto the 
grateful look the fox had given me. 
Gray squirrels are winter neighbors, 
but very shy ones. I have tried to coax 
them to come into the yard for walnuts by 
leaving out a supply under the trees there 
and gathering all from other trees, but 
they were too well supplied with nuts in 
the wood. I did succeed in gaining their 
confidence through a pair of tame squir- 
rels that had been raised in a cage by a 
neighbor. I induced the neighbor to set 
them free, and apparently to reward me 
they took up their abode in the tall cot- 
tonwood and poplars about the lawn, but 
more likely because the neighbor had no 
large trees. While they remained, an oc- 
vasional wild squirrel would call or spend 
the day in the great trees with my tame 
ones. But the villanous pot-hunter and 
his worthless cur destroyed my pets, and 
drove the visitors back to their wild state. 
The gray squirrel is not as provident as 
the little ground-squirrel, who toils through 
the long days of summer and fall to pro- 
vide himself a home and lay up a store 
for winter use. What little the gray 
squirrel does lay by for a rainy day is 
not stored in his den, but scattered here 
and there about the wood, like the pru- 
dent housewife afraid to put all the eggs 
in one basket. I learned from my tame 
squirrels their method of hiding nuts. 
The nut is carried in the mouth, and 
some time and thought are given to the 
selection of a likely place to hide it. 
When the spot is finally decided upon, a 
hole the size of the nut is dug in the 
ground, the nut thrust in and pushed 
down hard with the nose, a little earth 
pressed and patted down, and leaves or 
grass tossed about the place in the most 
natural way. Before leaving, the locality 
is carefully scanned to see if another 
squirrel has been watching, in which case 
the nut is taken up and eaten or buried in 
a more secret place. It is very difficult for 
one watching the squirrel to find the nut, 
so artfully is it concealed. Their keen 
seent and unerring knowledge of locality 
enable them to find their hidden stores 
long afterwards. Going into the wood 
after a snowfall, their tracks wil) be 
found in every direction, from the den 
trees to all parts of the wood. Following 
these trails one will find many little holes 


in the snow, where hidden nuts ha, 
been dug up. Other trails go by long 
leaps. These are made by visitors goiic 
about among the neighbors to hear thie 
news and indulge in gossip. 

The red squirrels or chickarees aye 
sometimes found in woods near dws 
ings, though they are not strictly tre 
dwellers, an old building or stone wa)! 
often suiting their purposes better. Noisy 
loquacious fellows, given to pilfering from 
any winter garner within reach. I onc 
took up the case of a red squirrel, without 
a retaining-fee, upon a charge of remoy 
ing some walnuts through a broken pa: 
in an attic window convenient to thi 
limb of a tree. I was implored by the 
colored boy to ‘‘ shoot dat ’spis’ble chicka 
ree; he gwine take eb’ry las’ one dem wa 
nuts.” I saved the squirrel by a confes 
sion from the boy as to how he came by, 
the walnuts. They were not stolen — 
**jes took” from Mr. Tom’s trees without 
permission after night. The boy with 
drew his prayer when it was decided that 
he and the squirrel were guilty and liable 
to the same punishment, being shot. 

The woodchueck or ground-hog is enti 
tled to notice as a weather-prophet. It 
goes into winter quarters at the approach 
of cold weather with no other store than 
weather-wisdom and the adipose of its own 
body, promptly to appear on the 2d of Feb 
ruary to take observations and determine 
the state of the weather for the coming six 
weeks. Punctuality is to be commended 
even in a ground-hog. The accuracy 
of his weather-bulletins is not verified, 
though in this line he should be a suc- 
cess for the same reason that the dog was 
good for ‘coons— because worthless for 
everything else. There is a story that 
once upon a time the animals all lived in 
a country to themselves, and had a king 
to rule over them. Some hares had a 
burrow near to that of a ground- hog. 
who made himself odious by digging and 
throwing dirt back on their premises, 
stopping up their doors and filling the 
little hares’ eyes with sand. This coming 
to the ears of the king, the ground - hog 
was warned not to let it happen again. 
Whereupon he sulkily retorted that he 
‘** would chuck” his dirt where he — 
pleased. Hence the name ‘‘ woodchuck.” 
There may be ‘‘ another story” about the 
wild things, if they will give up their 
secrets, ‘‘for beast and bird hath seen and 
heard the things man knoweth not.” 
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‘* Yes, real pretty.” 

Annie Day stepped out on the porch 
beside her music-teacher. The sun was 
very bright, but Annie’s face could bear 
the glare: she was only sixteen. May 
Elliot was thirty-three, a tastefully dressed 
young woman with a sallow complexion 
and bright dark eyes. She was still the 
belle of the village. The Days had not 
lived in Milford long, but Annie had 
heard of May’s admirers. She had never 
had a lover herself, however. Now as 
she looked across the street at the weather- 
beaten cottage behind the row of maple- 
trees she hesitated. 

‘*T—shouldn’t wonder if a young mar- 
ried couple were going to housekeeping 
over there. Ma thinks so,” she volun- 
teered. ‘‘A real kind of nice-looking 
girl eame yesterday, and she was so par- 
ticular about training the vine over the 
door, and everything, we—we think she’s 
coming there bride.” ; 

‘*Goodness! They must be strangers, 
for no one I know’s going to be married.” 

‘Oh, they are strangers, or at least he 
is, for when she came over here to get a 
pail of water ma questioned her, and she 
said the young man who owned the place 
had been living out West, but that he was 
coming home now; then ma knew right 
off how it was, and she took hold of her 
hand and told her that she mustn't work 
too hard—that he wouldn’t like that; and 
[ see this morning she’s got an old man 
raking.” Annie, fairly started, told her 
story with sweet volubility. She did not 
observe the strained consciousness of May 
Elliot’s face. 

‘* What kind of a looking girl did you 
say she was?” 

*‘Oh, she’s not pretty exactly; she’s 
too thin and round-shouldered; but she’s 
got lovely hair,and— There she is now!” 

May and Annie peered across the street 
at the slender figure which appeared for a 
moment in the door of the Crane house. 
Beneath the green shade cast by the ma- 
ple-trees the girl’s head showed like a 
tropical flower. 
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‘* Oh, that’s "Lecta Douglas!” cried May, 
and there was a tone of relief in her 
voice. ‘' Your guess is all wrong, Annie. 
Dave isn’t going to be married. She prob- 
ably heard he was coming, and thought 
she'd fix up things for him. ‘Lecta al- 
ways was very friendly to Dave,” and 
May laughed. ‘I guess I'll go over and 
speak to her a minute.” There was a 
bright dash of color on her cheeks, but 
Annie’s pretty face wore a baffled expres- 
sion, and before May reached the gate she 
called after her, 

‘You'll come back and tell me if I’m 
right—won’t you?” 

‘Yes, if you’re right; but you’re not.” 

There was a little wind, and the dust 
blew up from the road in a cloud. The 
sun gave it the tangibility of a veil, and 
Annie saw the Crane cottage through it. 
Since Electa Douglas's coming it had as- 
sumed unwonted beauty in hereyes. The 
maple-trees seemed to gird it about in del- 
icate isolation, like the setting of a gem. 
The very honeysuckles over the door, to 
her girlish fancy, had appeared more rich- 
ly red and gold than others. But now, 
divested of the romance which she had 
woven about it, the cottage suddenly 
seemed as the other houses on the street. 
Wistfully she turned within, and the 
measured tinkle of scales broke the noon 
stillness. 

Electa Douglas had vanished almost 
immediately, but May pressed on unhes- 
itatingly. All the doors and windows 
stood open, and there was a straight pas- 
sage through the house, yet the air,when 
she stepped in, was damp and penetrating. 

‘*How d'’ye do, *Lecta? My, isn’t it 
lovely and cool in here!” 

The other started. She had been dust- 
ing old Mrs. Crane’s work - basket with 
tender reverence, but when May spoke 
she came near letting it fall. She turned, 
her face pale with surprise above the lit- 
tle dark shawl thrown over her shoul- 
ders. ‘‘ Oh, it’s you?” she said, slowly. 

‘Yes, it’s me,” repeated May, not with- 
out a trace of confusion. 

She crossed the room easily and took a 
chair—a low cushioned rocker. Electa’s 
expression changed; she looked as though 
she would have protested, but May stared 
about her unconcernedly. The room had 
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a bare look, despite the fact that it was 


lacking in none of the features of ordi- 
nary Village furnishing. It was as though, 
after being so long closed, it had not fair- 
ly caught the atmosphere of human occu 
pancy again. May shivered. 

‘*T wondered why you had that shawl 
on; but now I come to sit down, I’m al- 
most cold. So Dave’s coming home, and 
you're fixing things up for him? That’s 
real nice of you. When did you hear he 
was coming ?” 

‘*He'll probably get here to - morrow 
night.” 

‘*Oh, did he write you that ?” 

‘* He telegraphed.” 

‘*Telegraphed!’ echoed May, tilting 
forward. ‘For the land sakes! What 
did the telegram say?” 

Electa did not reply. 

May looked at her sharply. ‘‘ Proba 
bly that he’d married and was bringing 
his wife home with him,” she cried, her 
lips trembling a little. 

The other was silent. 

‘*It would be like Dave to telegraph an 
old flame that way.” 

Electa quivered and drooped, then she 
raised her head. She fixed her eyes with 
a curious cold expression on May. ‘He 
wrote too, and he said in the letter that 
he was—alone,” she murmured,constrain- 
edly. 

May stared at her. ‘‘ Well, then, I'd 
like to know what you're acting so secret 
about! Anybody’d think, "Lecta Doug- 
las, that he was coming home to marry 
you!” 

Electa moved to the centre table and 
commenced to dust that; but when May 
changed her seat that she might watch 
her, she turned on her almost fiercely. 

‘*] wish you'd set in one chair if you’re 
going to stay any longer. You needn’t 
set in ’em all,” she cried. Her anger 
seemed to glow all through her. Her 
sweet, patient face grew pink and hard 
as granite. May rose and involuntarily 
glanced around at the chair. ‘‘ They’re 
just as his mother left ’em,” continued 
Electa, ‘‘ and I’ve been careful not to dis- 
turb ‘em any more than I could help.” 

‘*We-ll! Aren't you particular?” May 
tried to appear amused. ‘‘ You mean to 
say you haven't sat down in one of these 
chairs since you came here to clean up?” 

Electa did not answer. 

‘*Did he tell you that things were just 
as his mother left ’em?” 


ra,” 

The other reddened. ‘‘All I’ve 
say is, you’re a couple of fools.” 

‘You can set down in that rocking 
chair again if you want to.” 

But May flounced towards the do 
‘* No, thanks; I might poison more thines 
if I staid.” At the door, however. sl}, 
hesitated and turned. She struggled to 
keep her flippant manner. ‘‘AmI tow 
derstand that what folks say is true,” s 
demanded—‘‘ that you are coming her 
bride ?” 

The delicate color flooded Electa Done 
las’s face. “T'was not as she had reddened 
before. She looked now more like 
flower struggling with its blushes, by 
cause they reveal so much. Her eyes 
filled with tears. She seemed on the point 
of speaking, but not a word escaped her 
May stared at her an instant, then went 
rapidly down the walk. She did not 
however, go over to Annie's. Electa 
watched her, and when she was some 
distance away made as if she would ca 
after her. She leaned out of the door 
her lips shaping May’s name, but the sum 
mer air bore no sound but that of the 
birds and the bees. 

When she was out of sight, Electa sat 
down in the nearest chair, unmindful o/ 
her former care that it should not be des 
ecrated. Presently she began to speak 
It was as though her heart could com 
mand utterance when her conscience 
could not. 

‘*T don’t care—come here pryin’ and ex- 
pectin’ to find out. I don’t care what she 
thinks. Let her think it!” There was 
about Electa a shamed defiance. She 
could not deny what she knew had been 
written in her face for this other woman 
to read, but her eyes looked forth bravel; 
in spite of her distress. 

Electa was not pretty, as Annie Day 
had said; yet there was in her thinness 
a certain angular grace. She was May 
Elliot’s age, but would have looked about 
Annie’s, on account of the fairness of he: 
skin and the brightness of her hair, had 
she not worn the badge of her trade as 
surely as a monk his cloak. Electa was 
a seamstress. One could guess it on first 
sight of her drooping shoulders. She sa‘ 
very still, gazing straight ahead of her. 
Presently her vision comprehended a vase 
on a stand, and she got up and took it. 
There was a withered rose petal clinging 
to its side. 
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‘‘There, I thought I took that home 
after the funeral,” she muttered. ‘I 
went to the church after it.” Electa lived 


alone, and had gotten into the habit of 
speaking her thoughts. 
were awful pretty. 


‘Those roses 
Dave was so pleased 
and—’ 

She paused, leaning back against the 
wall, her eyes closed. Again it was the 
day of Mrs. Crane’s funeral, and she was 
trying to comfort the great grief-stricken 
fellow, who sobbed like a lad. Again, 
standing in the middle of this room, she 
could feel the weight of his handsome 
curly head against her shoulder, and the 
clinging of his hands to her little hard- 
working ones. Poor Electa! Thrice 
blessed was she who had lain in the room 
beyond, with all the story of her life writ- 
ten fair on her tranquil old face. She 
had walked the prescribed path of woman- 
hood and love had met her there. Even 
had it not been so she would not have 
left the beaten track to seek him. Few 
women do. But loving had not meant to 
her what it could mean to Electa. With- 
in the shy, reticent girl surged the possi- 
bilities of a passion of which the other, 
wife and mother, had never dreamed. 
Moved out of her very womanhood, as it 
had always seemed to her since, she had 
spoken, revealing her heart to David 
Crane. Just a few pitiful words, which 
he, absorbed in his grief, and used as he 
was to the homage of women, had hard- 
ly noticed. But life had echoed with 
them since for Electa. Now they beat 
into her ears like the taunts of an 
enemy. She opened her eyes heavily, 
and a dreary smile played around her 
mouth. 

‘Silly, you needn’t think that May 
Elliot’s going to imagine anything un- 
likely *bout you and Dave.” 

Nevertheless, she could not succeed in 
putting out of her mind what May had 
alluded to as village gossip. The next 
day she imagined the thoughts that must 
be in the minds of the neighbors, and de- 
spite her knowledge of how cruelly at 
variance the real facts were, and the pro- 
test of her conscience, there crept into her 
manner the modest yet open pride of a 
girl about to be wedded. ‘‘They know 
he’s comin’, so I needn’t have it put into 
the paper until to-morrow morning,” she 
told herself. And for that day she acted 
her little drama. She kept in range of 
the neighbors’ windows and worked out- 


of-doors. It helped to keep up the illu- 
sion. Once Mrs. Day nodded to her, and 
she colored softly. She did not know 
that even this filehed importance was im- 
agined, that the spectators sat only in her 
own consciousness, and even Annie Day 
had lost interest in her. Like a plant 
growing in some way-side niche, deprived 
of its natural heritage of sun and rain, 
yet which in the time of the flowering 
of its species puts forth a pale deformed 
bloom, was Electa. David Crane, not by 
passionate, persistent wooing, such as a 
more assured woman would have demand- 
ed, but by a little careless attention, had 
made her love him, and so for a few hours 
she vaunted her imperfect petals, as it 
were, and smiled and blushed, a wistful 
semblance of what she might have been. 

As the afternoon waned, however, she 
lapsed back into her usual manner. By 
seven o'clock the fire was lighted and the 
teakettle on, and she stood by the window 
watching. ‘It ‘ll make it easier for him 
if I'm not here,” she thought, soberly. 
She meant to slip out by the back way be- 
fore David should enter, but the sight of 
something which he bore in his arms 
when he stepped out of the carriage held 
her at the window. ‘‘A baby!” she gasped. 
‘*He didn’t say anything about a baby!” 
The word seemed to act on her like an 
electric current. With a woman’s certain 
instinct, she moved straight through the 
house and opened the door to David 
Crane. 

He stood on the threshold, holding the 
bundle carelessly, helplessly, his hand- 
some face white and jaded. Without a 
word she took it from him, and with a 
nerveless hand-shake he stepped past her 
and in. 

‘*You’re very good, Electa,” he said. 
Then he sank down on the sofa and gazed 
around the room. Suddenly he bowed 
his face in his hands. ‘‘ Oh, mother, mo- 
ther!” he groaned. ‘‘Oh, Bessie!” 

He seemed to forget Electa’s presence. 
The baby lifted a weak ery, and she 
swayed with it. Presently he sprang up 
and looked out of the window. ‘‘ They’re 
coming now with her. Is the parlor 
ready so they can take it in there?” 

Electa nodded. Then she passed out 
into the kitchen. She heard the scraping 
of a box being brought in at the front 
door, but she did not go there. Instead, 
she sat down, and laying the infant across 
her knees, unfastened the shawl. It was 
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a wee creature, but a few weeks old. 
When the light struck its face it rolled 
its eyes and clutched at itself with pink 
clawing fingers. Its long slip, set with 
dainty stitches, was soiled and rumpled. 
It gave a wail of hunger and misery that 
went to Electa’s heart. 

With crooning sounds she began to do 
what she could to relieve its discomfort. 
She warmed some milk and poured it 
into the nursing-bottle which she found 
in the shaw] with it. She was feeding it 
thus when David entered the kitchen. 
She did not look up. All maidenly con- 
sciousness had vanished from her man- 
ner. 

*‘T should have come through sooner 
if it hadn't been for her,” he said, indi- 
cating the infant. ‘* They make the trip 
in less time now; but at Omaha I had to 
change nurses. The one I started with 
wouldn’t come any farther, and I had to 
hunt up another, and she left me this af- 
ternoon when we got into Chicago.” 

He looked at her with a suggestion of 
embarrassment in his manner. He had 
thought of her scarcely at all during his 
three years’ absence, but in the time of 
affliction she seemed the natural one to 
turn to. Now something in the way she 
held the baby gave him heart. 

‘*]T know it’s a shame to ask anything 
more of you, but if you could find a wo- 
man to take charge of it until after—” 
his voice broke. 

**T’ll take it home with me,” she re- 
sponded, quietly. She rose, wrapping up 
the baby. She moved across the kitchen, 
then turned. ‘* Your supper’s all ready, 
David. You'll feel better after you've eat- 
en.” It was her first allusion to his loss, 
but David craved sympathy. He went 
up to her, and putting a hand on her 
shoulder, dropped his head forward on 
his arm. 

‘*Oh, ’Lecta!” he said, brokenly, ‘‘ how 
am I going to live without her?” 

She trembled under his hand. There 
was something feminine in this appeal, 
though it was wholly masculine in its 
passionate selfishness. 

‘*She—was just sick a day—pneumo- 
nia. We hadn't been married much over 
a year. She was only twenty,” he con- 
tinued, pouring out his love and grief for 
another to this woman who had con- 
fessed her love for him. But that he did 
not seem to remember, or if he did, it was to 
be the surer of her compassion. Nor was 


he disappointed. She got one hand fr 
and laid it gently on his hair, but it was 
an impersonal touch. Something in 
made him straighten up. 

‘Forgive me, "Lecta. I’m not putting 
much of a face on it. The people oj 
Bloomingdale were kind, but they couldn't 
be like old friends.” 

‘** Oh, it’s nothing; I’ve been glad to do 
it.” 

Then she went, stooping a little ove) 
the child as she carried it. She passed 
around the house and out into the road 
the tail dandelions and daisies catching 
and clinging to her dress. They wer 
like tearful faces upraised to some 
cious hurrying Sister of Charity. 

The next morning a notice of David 
Crane’s home-coming appeared in tli 
paper, and compassionate friends of the 
young man knocked constantly at tle 
door. The funeral was in the afternoon 
and about two o'clock the house began to 
fill rapidly, quietly. But the June day 
smiled on heedlessly. Its breath even 
crept into the dim parlor where David 
knelt beside the coffin, and at last, as 
though he had gotten a message from it 
he rose and opened the door. 

The guests in the sitting-room started 
at sight of him. May Elliot, from he: 
place at the organ, reached up a sympa 
thizing hand, but his eyes sought Electa. 
He beckoned to her. 

‘You are all strangers to her,” he 
whispered, ‘‘ but I want you to see her.” 

He led the way into the parlor, and she 
followed. Her hands were ice-cold, and 
she clasped them tightly. She stood look 
ing down on the still little form, but i]! 
ness and death had left slight trace upon 
Bessie Crane. She seemed rather to have 
sunk to rest in the utter forgetfulness of 
a child weary with play. There were 
some roses in the small lax hands, and 
the face was turned partly to the pillow. 
A low ery burst from Electa. She glanced 
up at David. Through the stupor of his 
grief he dully comprehended her appeal- 
ing rebuke. 

“T wouldn’t have brought her ’way 
out here,” he explained, ‘‘ but she was an 
orphan, and I wanted to lay her beside 
mother.” 


gra 


May Elliot did not go to the cemetery. 
She had promised to give Annie Day a 
lesson that afternoon. Annie sat on the 
porch. She had been watching the car 
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riages, and her sweet young face wore an 
awed expression. She rose and greeted 
May. 

‘*T was wrong, as you said, Miss Elliot. 
It was a—funeral she was getting ready 
for, instead of a wedding.” 


Electa had found a woman to stay with 
the baby, but when late in the afternoon, 
more weary than she would have been 
after days of sewing, she climbed her 
stairs to the two rooms over the grocery- 
store, it was to send her to David Crane. 
‘‘ He'll need some one to keep the house 
straight for him,” she reflected; but her 
face changed when she went into the in- 
ner room. Colored plates from fashion 
magazines were tacked on the walls. Her 
bed was screened from view by some 
breadths of calico. She pushed back the 
curtain eagerly. There lay the baby, its 
round dark eyes rolled towards her, its 
forehead wrinkling, and its mites of hands 
opening and closing. She bent over it. 
Her eyes, glowing with infinite softness, 
were as lamps revealing the meaning 
motherhood might have for her. She 
gathered it in her arms, and as she rose 
with it the gleam of her hair, the light 
from her eyes, her lips, and her hands, 
seemed to fill the place, yet the only tan- 
gible radiance in the mean little room 
was a ray of reflected sunshine. 

From this hour Electa’s life assumed a 
new color. It was arranged that she 
should keep the child until David found 
just the person to take charge of it, and 
her absorbed happiness, for a time, ren- 
dered her deaf to public comment. But 
one morning, a few weeks after the fu- 
neral, May hailed her as she was turning 
away from the milkman’s cart. 

‘*Dave’s coming home was a little dif- 
ferent from what you led us to think. I 
was terribly shocked. You've got the 
baby yet, haven’t you? He told me you’d 
as good as adopted it.” 

‘Did Dave say that?” 

May laughed at the other’s eager face. 
‘Well, if you want to know just what 
he did say, I'll tell you. He said that 
he thought the name ‘ Electa’ suited you, 
for you'd elected to be its mother.” And 
these were indeed David Crane’s words, 
spoken out of the gratitude of his heart, 
but he had not put into them the mean- 
ing that May conveyed. 

Electa took a wavering step, then she 
turned and looked full upon May. ‘ You 


know very well that I ’ain’t thought of 
such a thing, and he knows it too,” she 
cried. 

May was a little abashed. ‘‘ He didn’t 
mean anything for you to get mad at,” 
she hastened to explain. ‘‘I know he 
appreciates your kindness.” 

The conversation, however, inscribed 
itself on Electa’s heart in words of fire. 
She kept closely within her rooms, for 
she would not go to church or anywhere 
else without taking the baby. And she 
avoided David Crane. 

But she was not long to have her 
charge, for with the approach of spring 
the little thing gave evidence of the lungs 
it had inherited from its mother. Then 
her fear overcame her sensitiveness. She 
ceased to care what people said, and pushed 
its carriage through the village streets 
boldly, upheld by the belief that the fresh 
air helped it. She could not see that in 
violet- time the little one’s lids drooped 
more and more languidly over its flower 
eyes, and when the apple-blossoms came, 
pink and white, all the color faded from 
its dainty cheek. Love rendered her 
blind to what was apparent to every one 
else, and indeed her great desire seemed 
to be the power that caused the little 
creature to linger, for when that desire 
was removed, there was no lingering. 

Electa, up to this tinte, had heard no- 
thing of the rumors that are wont to 
attach themselves to a man in David 
Crane’s position. She simply knew that 
he staid on in his old home aimlessly, 
and though she no longer sought to avoid 
him, she never thought of his forgetting 
the fair young bride he had laid away, 
or remembering her through another. 
Thus a certain tenderness in his manner 
had no significance for her. When he 
sat with his yearning eyes fixed on her- 
self and the child, she could not know 
that in some subtle fashion she expressed 
to him the motherhood of the young Bes- 
sie. Once he bent and touched his lips 
reverently to the wrist that supported 
the infant’s head. Then she might have 
guessed, but at that instant May Elliot 
entered, and it was her manner towards 
him which Electa remembered afterwards 
to the exclusion of everything else. 

David was going to marry May. This 
was the gossip, half carelessly, half mean- 
ingly repeated to Electa one night when 
she went to carry some work home. She 
found her way more by instinct than 
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sight to her rooms, and entered shivering 
as from a chill. She had thought her 
love for David Crane dead, but love could 
not die with Electa, though she fought it 
down even now. 

‘*Tt ain't for him I’m caring,” she whis- 
pered, passionately. ‘‘ She can have him, 
but she can’t have the baby. Id rather 
see it dead.” 

She paused, struck by her own words. 
Then she crossed to the mantel and took 
down the lamp. She crept with it into 
the bedroom. Her expression was one 
of wavering desperation, but in placing 
the lamp on the bureau she knocked a 
hand-glass to the floor. She picked it up, 
her face growing rigid with a definite 
purpose, which seemed to cast a visible 
shadow over her. Then she moved tow- 
ards the bed. 

The baby was asleep, but with the in- 
stinct of an animal in the presence of 
danger, its eyes suddenly opened wide. 
It stared at her between recognition and 
fright, then uttered a wail of terror and 
twisted away from her. She soothed it 
mechanically. It began to play feebly 
with the buttons of her dress. But this, 
which usually delighted her, did not move 
her now. Its wee fingers touched her 
neck, but she did not fee] them. 

‘It’s better,” she muttered; ‘* but it 
mustn’t be let to live. It mustn’t—be— 
let—to.” 

She took up the mirror again, with the 
cautious movement of a murderer reach- 
ing for his weapon. Her eyes, bright and 
perilous, revealed the same intent. It 
shook in her hand, but she held it rigidly 
until the baby fastened its eyes upon it. 
For a moment it lay in deep mysterious 
wonderment. Then a smile, wan and 
flickering, transformed its tiny counte- 
nance, and it reached for the glass. With 
a cry, Electa caught it in her arms. She 
sat down on the floor and rocked back- 
ward and forward. ‘‘Oh, how could I?” 
she moaned; but she quieted suddenly 
when a neighbor stepped through the 
outer room. 

Electa looked around at her. ‘‘I was 
just playing with the baby,” she said, ig- 
noring the signs of grief plainly visible 
on her face; ‘‘and she acted so cute. I 
just laughed and laughed.” 

‘She is a cute little thing—ain’t she?” 
said the woman; “ but seems to me I’ve 
never seen her look so blue as she does 
to-night, "Lecta.”’ 
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The other’s answer startled her in jj 
vehemence. ‘* Yes, you have, too. Sly 
looks just the same as usual, and she’s 
going to get well.” 

Yet when about nine o'clock the baby 
was seized with a spasm, Electa was as 
hopeless as she was an hour later when it 
lay dead. She sent for the doctor, then 
sat with it on her knees, a look on he: 
face which the neighbor women described 
as ‘“‘something awful.” They tried to 
rouse her after the struggles of the litt): 
thing were over and it lay in beautiful! 
quiet, but she would not relinquish it 
Through the long hours of the night she 
sat holding it, its little waxen face up 
turned like a heavenly blossom to he: 
anguished human one, and so David 
Crane found them when he came in the 
morning. 

He entered the room somewhat awk 
wardly, and knelt down by her side 
With the weariness of her night’s vigil 
upon her as she sat there in the gray light 
of the early morning, a shawl which the 
women had thrown over her half drop 
ping from her head, she looked to him 
like a picture he had once seen of the 
Mater Dolorosa. He was abashed by her 
anguish. It reproached him. 

‘*T was out of the village last night,” 
he said. ‘‘I never got the word until this 
morning.” She seemed to him almost 
holy with this grief of self-imposed mo 
therhood in her face. ‘Oh, ’Lecta!’”’ he 
said, conscious again of the significance 
of the name. 

She raised her eyes. ‘‘I played with it 
last night, Dave,” she eried. ‘‘It just 
wanted to play, and I played with it.” 
There was a hysterical insistence in her 
manner. 


People said that Electa Douglas was 
mourning her life away, and some of her 
friends tried to prevent her daily pilgrim 
age to the cemetery, but she resisted their 
efforts with quiet determination. How- 
ever, nearly a fortnight after the baby’s 
burying the rain came down in torrents, 
and she knew that the roads would be im- 
passable. All through the day she stood 
with her shawl wrapped around her, but 
as darkness fell, something like a higher 
determination shone out of her face. 

‘‘Tve got to,” she muttered. ‘‘ Tell- 
I've 


ing God don’t make any difference. 
got to tell him.” 
Some minutes later there came a knock 
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at David Crane’s door, and when he rose 
from dreaming before the fire and opened 
it. a wet, wild-eyed woman drifted into the 


room. 

‘“ Why, Electa!” he cried. He had been 
thinking of her, and it was as though she 
had come in answer to the mystic sum- 
mons. He went up to her and took off 
her dripping shawl. He would have led 
her to a chair, but she resisted. Standing 
straight and tall before him, she began to 
speak : 

‘*[T killed it. I killed your baby, David 
Crane. I wanted you to know.” 

‘* You killed it?” he repeated, recoiling 
a little. Then his face paled with pity. 

‘You didn’t either, “Lecta. You've 
grieved so you don’t know what you're 
saying.” 

‘* Yes, I did,” she insisted. 

‘““ Why, you couldn’t have. How did 
you kill it, "Lecta ?” 

‘‘[—held a lookin’-glass—over its face. 
I'd heard of the sign. The baby wasn't a 
year old, and it died that night. I killed 
it.” She turned and began to pace the 
room, 

‘““My poor girl, that wouldn’t have 
killed it. Its lungs were affected just as 
hers were. The doctor didn’t think it 
would live as long as it did.” 

‘* Oh, but it was just as bad. I meant 
it should die. Oh, what shall I do?” 

‘“Why did you mean it should die ?” 
he questioned gently, keeping pace with 
her. 

She slipped from his support and sank 
down on a chair, clasping her hands in a 
perfect frenzy of self-reproach. ‘‘ Oh, it 
was just that I felt I couldn't give it up 
to May Elliot. I said she wouldn't treat 
it well, but that wasn’t the real reason. 
It was just that I couldn't give it up to 
her.”’ 

‘*But I shouldn’t have let May take it 
as long as you would keep it, ’Lecta, and 
I told her so when she offered.” 

She moved her head from side to side. 
‘Oh, I know. It would have been all 
right until after you was married; then, 
I guess, she wouldn’t have let me keep it.” 

‘*Married! What do you mean?” 

“* Ain't you going to marry May?” 

** No.” 

‘‘Then I killed it for nothing,” she 
cried, ; 


She sat perfectly still in the fullness of 
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her despair. Unassertive, thrust aside all 
her life, that passionate, pent-up nature 
which had searred her so pitifully now 
in its triumph shone out of her face, 
changing its very cast. All its lines took 
on a different significance. There was a 
pulsing at the corners of the drooped 
mouth, otherwise her face had the wan 
stillness of marble. Her eyes glowed 
desperately, and her hair caught the 
light. She was subtly beautiful with 
that beauty which appertains to tragedy. 

Something in her attitude, and the suf- 
fering of the wind, and the rain washing 
down the window-panes like tears over 
cold cheeks, awoke a chord of memory in 
David Crane. “Iwas a memory of death, 
environed in those very walls, and a mem- 
ory, also, of thrilling life. This woman 
had told him once that she loved him. A 
quick sob came up in his throat. He knelt 
and put his arm about her. 

She looked at him in a strained, ques- 
tioning way ; then the burden that her mor- 
bid imagination had shouldered slipped 
away, and she burst into a flood of tears. 
‘Didn't I killit? Say again that I didn’t!” 

He drew her close against him. ‘No, 
no, you didn’t, dear. You didn’t. Don’t 
you ever think of it again. You were 
everything to the baby, and—” he broke 
off abruptly, turning his eyes from her 
face, ‘‘ Electa!”’ he whispered. He bent 
his head like a worshipper before a shrine. 


June was taking her blushing farewell, 
and in the first after-glow of a sunshiny, 
showery day two figures turned into the 
street where the Crane cottage stood. 
Annie Day, with her chin propped in her 
hands, watched them eagerly. They walk- 
ed apart; there was quite a space between 
them; yet in their manner was such a 
nearness it seemed their steps must trace 
but a single trail. They reached the gate 
and paused. During the rain a honey- 
suckle vine had been loosened and dropped 
across the door. The girl glanced at her 
companion, then she went fleetly up the 
path. She turned when he came up, and 
the rich color of her cheeks and the gold 
of her hair made her look like one of the 
blossoms she tendered him. 

Annie Day, in the retreat of her mo- 
ther’s doorway, flushed in girlish sym- 
pathy. ‘I was right,” she whispered— 
‘*T was right, after all.” 
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FROM HOME TO THRONE IN BELGIUM. 


BY CLARE DE 


T rebukes our national vainglory that 

nine out of ten average Belgians, on 
meeting an American, break the ice of 
first acquaintance by speaking sociably 
and familiarly of Brazil, the Argentine 
Republic, Venezuela, Paraguay —of all 
the South American republics, in fact 
—but not of the United States, concern- 
ing which less is known in Belgium, not- 
withstanding our fond imaginings that 
the scream of our eagle rings round the 
globe. Our great country not only re- 
cedes into relative unimportance in the 
geographical perspective of our foreign 
friends, but they sometimes saddle our 
colder civilization with the sins of warm- 
blooded, more reckless South Americans, 
whose lavish living, debts, gambling, 
mixed blood, and ethnic type are indis- 
criminately ascribed to every denizen of 
the Western hemisphere. Even Parisians 
make few distinctions between our north- 
ern and southern continents, familiar 
though the French are with Uncle Sam’s 
dollars, and dependent on his trade. 

In our vernacular the word American 
means a Yankee, or a Westerner, or a 
Southerner, a viking, a master and states- 
man, who discovers continents, dominates 
the realms of invention and intellectual 
development, hews primeval forests, spans 
continents with railways, creates colossal 
fortunes, makes laws, and fights for prin- 
ciple. To many French and Belgians, 
however, the name American rather im- 
plies an olive-skinned creature, passion- 
ate, luxurious, often tricky, always spend- 
thrift, possibly immoral, half Spanish, 
half Indian, and wholly degenerate — a 
being embodying all that to us is intense- 
ly, disagreeably alien. He is supposed to 
have his front teeth filled with diamonds 
instead of gold, to divorce eight wives, 
and to shoot whoever opposes his abduct- 
ing a ninth. Only the grotesque, the ec- 
centric, the abnormal, is published about 
him in the press. The women of our 
race are frequently conceived of either as 
mushroom heiresses, the spawn of mining- 
camps, or as sybarites or adventurers; 
when not tattooed, then enamelled and 
painted; selfish and languid, and venal if 
not corrupt. For those Anglo-Saxon qual- 
ities which we pride ourselves on display- 
ing—our practical virtues, our culture and 
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independence — ‘‘ces Anglaises,” wit), 
whom we are confused, get all the praise. 

Even our financial credit suffers from 
this lack of discrimination between the 
two Americas. Belgian capitalists hay 
ing lost heavily in Argentine securities 
the soundest six -per-cent. investments 
in prosperous United States bonds and 
stocks are classed with other hybrid 
monetary schemes hatched south of the 
equator. Wherever the foreign pocket 
was depleted by such ventures, a grudge 
against us and our institutions is felt, not 
lessened by the passage of the ‘‘ Mack-in 
lee Bill.” For each Belgian tourist, pio 
neer, or business exploiter who has visited 
New York and Boston, ten have seen Rio 
or Montevideo, have planted coffee i 
Guatemala, or mined in Peru. Even 
my letters posted from Brussels, and ad 
dressed to Washington and New York, 
U.S. A., went sometimes to the United 
States of Colombia,unless plainly marked 
‘*L’Amérique du Nord.” The educated 
classes, happily, understand our civiliza 
tion. Portaels the artist told me more of 
the American Indian than I ever heard 
outside of an anthropological society. 

The shock of finding my country 
dwindling, from the ordinary European 
point of view, into an insignificant terri 
tory, instead of covering the foreground 
of the universe, made me reflect that tle 
Belgians’ close connection with and accu- 
rate knowledge of other nations than ours 
betokens a commercial reach and activity 
which we as a people might well copy. 
Moreover, their familiarity with regions 
to us ill-defined inspires sincere respect. 
The map of Africa, revised and corrected 
to date, with its latest determined and in- 
tricate boundaries, hangs in every library 
and counting-room ; and Belgian children 
are better posted about the distant Congo 
and its resources than are our Eastern 
public -school pupils concerning sister 
States like Dakota or Utah. 

And edueated Belgians are such poly- 
glots! Not for nothing do these famous 


linguists come of mixed Flemish and 
Walloon stock, allied through blood and 
tradition with France, through philologic 
roots and customs with Germany, and 
long bound captive by the tyranny and 
armies of Spain. 


Russians find no lan- 
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guage difficult after mastering their own; 
and next to them in facile speech rank 
the Dutch, who nearly all possess three 
vernaculars besides their native idiom— 


English, German, and French. Pushing 
the Hollanders close in fluent command 
of foreign languages are Cvesar’s old foes 
and final subjects, the Belgians, in com- 
parison with whose inheritance from Ba- 
bel we Americans seem tongue-tied dolts. 
Due to many causes is this enviable lin- 
gual gift: first, to the prevalence of two 
distinct national languages among the 
peasantry, Flemish and Walloon, both 
being often spoken by the agricultural 
workers and by the cultured classes as 
well. With the latter, however, French 
is the universal medium, as it is the or- 
gan of the court, of trade and commerce, 
and of most schools. Laws and placards 
are written and instruction is given both 
in Flemishand French. The geographical 
position of the little kingdom, squared by 
France, Germany, Holland, and the North 
Sea, makes the acquisition of foreign idi- 
Vou. XCIV.—No. 563.—80 


oms almost compulsory. One Sunday I 
journeyed sight-seeing from Verviers in 
Belgium to Aix-la-Chapelle in Germany, 
then to Maestriclt in Holland, and back 
to Brussels, challenged by customs offli- 
cials of three nations in one day. 

An over-crowded population, too, with 
its attendant keen struggle for existence, 
whets the people’s faculties. My ac- 
quaintances in Belgium speak English, 
French, German, and Flemish or Wal- 
loon, as the locality of their birth favors; 
and not a few ambitious students add Ital- 
ian and Spanish to their list, besides read 
ing and writing two or three ancient or 
other modern languages. While under the 
escort of a man of this cosmopolitan type, 
able to converse in six tongues and write 
three more, I met a London cockney, who 
somehow had managed to become teacher 
of English at a night school. Observing, 
after a few civilities, that I was not na- 
tive to the heath, this mighty Briton, by 
way of being amiable and ingratiating, 
remarked, ‘‘ You'll learn Henglish yet, 
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mum—never fear, mum—hif you'll honly 
keep hon speaking, mum. I quite hun- 
derstand you now, mum!” 

On that occasion my guide of varied 
accomplishments combined, as_ business 
men abroad often 
do, the rdles_ of 
country gentle- 
man, manufactur- 
er, bank president, 
school trustee, and 
—broadening the 
gulf between his 
kind and _ the 
typical American 
‘** boss” —he holds 
the more import- 
ant position of ald- 
erman. In every 
city the aldermen 
and mayor, or bur- 
gomaster, are of 
high social repute, 
elected to office 
because of special 
fitness for the 
branch of public 
affairs they are 
chosen to manage. 
Said one, with hor- 
ror and _ shame, 
‘*We hear that in 
America aldermen 
are sometimes— 
thieves!” The first 
“alderman of public instruction” to 
whom I presented my credentials in a 
Brussels commune proved to be a barris- 
ter of note, author of several well-known 
law treatises. In another commune the 
alderman of public instruction is profess- 
or at the normal school, progressive and 
public-spirited. The alderman responsi- 
ble for the Ghent schools fills also the 
chair of political economy at the univer- 
sity, keeps in touch with the methods of 
other nations, reads the reports of the 
United States Department of Labor, and, 
much to my surprise, identified me at 
once from having seen my name in one 
of those volumes. The faculty of the 
university at Liége has more than one 
representative in the ‘‘ college” of alder- 
men—a suggestive title, losing none of its 
dignity when applied to the body of brill- 
iant men who administer civic affairs with 
scrupulous fidelity on broad wise lines. 


Life away from the Belgian capital is 





THE CHATEAU OF WALZIN. 


A typical chiéteau, in the Walloon country. 


full of interest to a stranger and student 
of social customs, however dull its round 
to those who year after year have only a 
provincial outlook. Great landed estates 
still survive, noble chateaux, stately ce: 
emonial —an aris 
tocracy so rigidly 
orthodox and ex- 
clusive as to make 
one credit a story 
told of the duchess 
who was recently 
entreated to invite 
to her daughter's 
wedding a Hebrew 
family in favor 
even with royal- 
ty: ** In three hun- 
dred years, perhaps, 
the A S may re- 
ceive the R S, 
not now.” To oth- 
er social _ strata, 
however, my ob- 
servations were 
confined —to the 
duties, pursuits, 
and surroundings 
of professional 
men, officials, man- 
ufacturers, teach- 
ers, artists, univer- 
sity people, and to 
the life of the 
working classes. 
Hospitality in Belgium is a rite, not 
perfunctory nor self-seeking, but sponta- 
neous and effervescing, resembling the 
cordial expansiveness that marks our 
Southern customs. New-Englanders, so 
it is hinted—though my own experience 
falsifies the implication—invite a stran- 
ger to their house only when they can 
get something out of him; English atten- 
tions to transatlanticans savor either of 
patronage or servility; the French rarely, 
under any circumstances, take new-com- 
ers into the inner circle; the Spaniards 
never do, though offering home and 
worldly goods with facile lip - service. 
But the Belgians are by nature social 
and hospitable, combining the vivacity 
and quick wit‘of the Latin races with a 
sturdy energy and holdfastness born of 
their fighting Flemish ancestry. So many 
gestures and lively movements do they 
make that at table glasses for wine and 
water are never grouped at the side of the 
plate, as with us, but are put in a line be- 
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yond the plate, out of harm’s way. For 
water? A slip of the pen, water being 
deemed good for laundry and _ toilet 
purposes alone. One young woman in 
Ghent declared that the taste of this bev- 
erage was unknown to her; and I envied 
her the bliss of ignorance after drinking 
the nauseous liquid of that city. Wine 
is everywhere served at breakfast and 
dinner—of better quality than the French 
use, connoisseurs claim, Belgian wine-cel- 
lars being more commodious and suitable 
than the apartment-house life of France 
admits. Old wines, in bottles thick with 
dust, and handled with respect due their 
rare contents, were brought out in honor 
of the American guest. Beer and coffee 
besides are provided, with frequent pota- 
tions of tea between meals, at four and 
ten o'clock P.M., and always at eight 
o'clock, on the assembling of an even- 
ing company—gentlemen, however, for- 
swearing the afternoon cup to which 
their English cousins are so ad- 
dicted. 

About half past eleven in the 
morning all the business men, 
who sallied forth from seven to 
nine o'clock after taking coffee 
and rolls,stroll home.and lunch- 
eon or breakfast is served about 
twelve or one o'clock. This 
meal proceeds in courses, with a 
change of plates at each service, 
but not a change of knives and 
forks. These implements must 
be used through successive 
courses, however dissimilar, rest- 
ing betweenwhiles on glass or 
silver holders, placed beside each 
cover. The holders, alas! I of- 
ten forgot to employ, sending 
my knife and fork out on my 
plate, to the: maid’s confusion 
and my own dismay. An Eng- 
lish woman, long resident in 
3russels, invited me to dinner 
with the cheering assurance: 
‘** We are English, not Belgian, 
in our ways. We change the 
knives and forks.” Indeed, in 
native households fashionable 
and magnificently appointed en- 
tertainment, British plum pud- 
dings, roasts, and dainties, fell to 
my lot as often as the strictly 
Belgian menu of soup, soup- 
meat with carrots, then veal, 
potatoes, and chiccory, or else 
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tender shoots of hops, finished off with 
a salad and a Léopold—a cake worthi- 
ly named for royalty. Meats and the 
fruits to which we are accustomed are 
dear in Belgium, but Yankee products 
grace many tables. ‘‘I don’t know what 
we should do without your beef-extracts 
for sauces, and your California tinned 
fruits,” observed my hostess at a charm- 
ing breakfast near a great iron establish- 
ment. ‘* Feel at home,” said another 
lady, pleasantly; “here is some manse 
pea.” As her pronunciation and the dish 
itself —a so-called mince pie — resembled 
nothing familiar to my ear or vision, I 
was baffled for the moment as to the na- 
ture of her kind intentions. 

The almost universal formula of wel- 
come in the provinces is, ‘* Will made- 
moiselle take something?” puzzling me at 
first as to whether I might be allowed to 
run off with the fascinating old Delft and 
Dresden ornaments, or was merely ex- 
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pected to quaff the syrups and light wines 
produced on all occasions. If I visited a 
weaving-school at eight in the morning, 
when all the men were yet in that start- 
ling home undress which prevails in 
some households before the formal dé- 
jeuner, the wife of the weaving-master 
would press me, ** Prenez quelque chose, 
je vous en prie, mademoiselle.” I called 
early one day on a secretary at Charleroi, 
with whom I had business, hearing that 
he was about to leave town. He was out 
on the street. ‘‘ But he can’t have gone 
far,” protested his son, ‘‘for he hasn't 
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dressed himself yet 
Which alarming stat 


ment proved too true, as | 
soon discovered when at 
apparition appeared o: 
the threshold, unwashed 
uncombed, with overcoat 
and neck - handkerchief 
by no means concealing 
the unmistakable 
night robe beneath. 
suggestive was the spec 
tacle that, declining the 
unembarrassed entreaties 
of monsieur’s 
“Pray take something, 
mademoiselle,” — I 
spatched my 
and fled. 
Back of reception and 
dining rooms most 


loose 


So 


spouse 


de- 
inquiries 


>} 
2C i - 


gian homes’ have a 
charming living - apart 


ment, with tiled floor and 
rugs, partly enclosed by 
glass, banked with palms 
and growing plants, and 
furnished with a piano. 
lounges, easy-chairs, and 
little tables for books, tea 
or coffee, and wine. Bed 
chambers are usually 
unearpeted and daintily 
clean, containing for mar- 
ried couples two single 
beds, two wardrobes, and 


two dressing-cases—this 
double outfit either for 
hygienic purposes and 


comfort, or because con- 
nubial loyalty shrinks 
from the test of sharing 
toilet accommodations. 
The interiors of many 
dwellings are rich in pre- 
cious old china and works of art, bewil- 
dering carved cabinets, hand-wrought iron 
and brasses, with modern additions enough 
to give grace and a homelike look. Na- 
tional relics and antiquities are preserved 
or copied with reverent affection. The 
drawing-room.of the lamented Emile de 
Laveleye contains a noble old Belgian 
chimney-piece and mantel with a Swedish 
text above—*‘ To the hearth of a friend is 
never far.” Before the fire in a silk-lined 
basket lay a tiny dog, the pet and com- 
panion of de Laveleye, and almost the 
last object of which he spoke. My admi- 
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ration of this spacious and beautiful house 
was great and unconcealed—so rich, yet 
so refined, every ornament and picture 
embodying a thought; each room devoted 
toa special study or a separate art. ‘* Yes,” 
rejoined his youngest daughter, sadly, ** I 
often laughed and said to papa, * You 
glory in democracy, you decry luxury, 
and you live in a palace!” 

Such charming surroundings, exquisite 
cleanliness, and gracious hospitality im- 
ply excellent domestic service. The Wal- 
loons are the best servants, energetic and 
tireless, but the Flemish yield to no other 
race in faithfulness. The maids adore 
copper and brass uten- 
sils,and are never hap- 
pier than when serub- 
bing and polishing the 
fire-dogs in the library, 
or pots and pans of the 
kitchen array, often 
assisted on Saturday 
cleaning-days by the 
mistress herself, in 
gloves and apron, dust- 
ing and burnishing her 
treasures. In country 
establishments under- 
housemaids earn fif- 
teen franes a month, 
upper-housemaids thir- 
ty, and cooks from 
twenty-five to forty 
franes. A larger statf 
is employed than in 
America. Maids - of- 
all-work in Brussels, 
where but one is kept, 
receive from fifteen 
to thirty franes, and 
live on the premises. 
Changes are _infre- 
quent, and devoted 
domestics follow the 
family fortunes a life- 
time. In the delight- 
ful home which was 
truly mine in Brus- 
sels the cook has been 
twenty-five years with 
her mistress, manages 
the housekeeping in 
part, and is almost a 
member of the family, 
never forgotten on cer- 
emonial occasions or 
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morning train, or the nightly hot-water 
bottle in bed, or mulled wine for colds, or 
refresliments in the salon at 11 P.M., or 
ushering out the Queen’s maid of honor, 
Fannie is unfailing and unflagging. It 
is etiquette abroad to ring fora servant to 
open the door for each departing guest. 
Fees are not obligatory, as in England, 
though they are usually given. Most 
cooks also market, and receive from the 
dealers a percentage on all purchases 
they make for the household. An Ameri- 
can resident in Brussels assured me that, 
what with coffees and beers, her servants 
expect and demand meals and collations 














fétes. Whether for 
coffee before an early 
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nine times a day — ‘‘always nibbling, 
said she. 

In provincial Belgium living costs less 
than in United States towns, equai comfort 
considered. The agricultural peasantry 
fare more miserably than any American 
people except our poorest tenement-dwell- 
ers in cities. Field-laborers’ houses are 
squalid, their food mean, consisting chief- 
ly of soup, a vegetable, and brown bread, 
with sour wine or beer, meat being too 
dear to be much used in the dietary. 
Even the numerous well-to-do middle 
class expend far less than those of the 
same trade or calling here, whose daugh- 
ters must go to college or drive a stylish 
cart, whether or not the family employs a 
servant. In Belgium a servant is indis- 
pensable; but the unprogressive ‘‘ petite 
bourgeoisie,” content to dwell in their an- 
cestral homes without modern improve- 
ments, are also independent enough to 
disregard in dress and belongings the 
changes of fashion, and not to join the 
scramble for social honors. Sons follow 
the trade of their father. A young man 
does well if he begins a commercial life 
ina first-class establishment at $6 a month, 
and the chance to rise to a position paying 
from $1000 to $1500 a vear. Type-writing 
machines are abhorred as supplanting hu- 
man labor. I received hundreds of busi- 
ness letters from commercial and man- 
ufacturing firms in Belgium, teachers, 
schools, private employers, and public 
functionaries, only one letter of this whole 
number being type-written. This com- 
munication came from the head of the 
Bell Telephone Company, at their great 
factory in Antwerp. Belgium being the 
most densely peopled country of Europe, 
competition is keen, and men work a life- 
time for pay which only beginners in the 
United States would accept. Even lucky 
fellows who, as the French say, ‘* have 
arrived,” earn little compared with our 
big salaries, and their services may be se- 
cured for secondary or outside work at 
small compensation—which, in fact, is the 
secret of the economical administration 
of the large and efficient schools of art 
and industry. Specialists in every line, 
artists, architects, chemists, literary and 
professional men, poorly paid according 
to American standards, are willing to un- 
dertake extra classes or night teaching to 
secure the additional income. Remuner- 
ation from legitimate art being small, it 
is gladly eked out by other employment, 


which, in public value, in time becomes 
the greater work. Not many of the craft, 
if artists only, flourish in Belgium from 
the monetary stand-point. Gloomy erit 
ics declare that all native painters and 
sculptors, except a few who have moved 
to Paris, are living beyond their means, 
on the hope of future sales. On the other 
hand, Mile. Beernaert, who has had the 
honor—rarely accorded women—of being 
decorated by government for distinguish- 
ed ability in art, has bought her beautiful 
home and studio, with treasures of antiques 
and bric-a-brac, from money earned in Bel- 
gium by her brush. She prides herself on 
keeping her style free from French influ- 
ence, and on following the national type, 
or creating her own type, as her towns- 
woman Madame Ronner has done with 
her famous and delightful cats. 

In most of the provincial cities—which, 
by-the-way, contain marvels of architect- 
ural, plastic, and pictorial art—at small, 
comfortable inns, a sitting-room and a 
chamber with fair table 7héte meals may 
be had for $1 a day. A premium is put 
on wine-drinking by a higher charge for 
food with which no wine is ordered—a 
considerable item, I found. In Ghent, 
at a first-rate hotel, the market-day din- 
ner, always the best of the week, costs 75 
cents—‘‘ oysters and everything,” said the 
waiter, urging me not to miss it. I did 
not miss it, martyrizing myself from one 
to three o'clock with coppery bivalves 
and fourteen courses, but capitally enter- 
tained by the assembled company and 
their lively toasts and gestures—oflicers, 
lawyers, merchants, brokers, priests, and 
neighborhood gentry, including fashion- 
able women. That night I paid only four 
franes for an excellent seat at the theatre 
where the Coquelins were playing. Mu- 
sical advantages also are good and cheap 
in provincial Belgium, and musical stand- 
ards are high. Prime donne of world- 
wide fame were trained and first became 
celebrated at the Theatre de la Monnaie 
in Brussels. 

Private schools for girls are as yet 
more showy or practical than classical 
in their curricula, teaching housekeeping 
and domestic economy admirably along 
with the regular course. The only young 
girl I met, not in a university, who was 
studying Latin was learning it from her 
small brother of nine years, a pupil at the 
Athénée. A school once famous persists 
for generations. The Heger-Parent insti- 
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tution, which Charlotte Bronté attended, 
bears the same name on the door-plate as 
when the lonely English girl walked its 
garden paths, and other English girl stu- 
dents still weave romances under its an- 
cient gables. 

At the capital expenses and rents are 
dearer. With a house to let at Brussels 
nothing is included except the bare walls; 
neither mantels,chandeliers, grates, range, 
tubs, nor bath. A bath outside once a 
week for every male member of the fam- 
ily is reckoned as part of the monthly 
outlay; but females, even of the buxom 
type Rubens painted, are considered too 
frail to risk their lives by bathing ‘ the 
altogether.” Every chimney smokes more 
or less, and modern window construction 
with weights is unknown. In rooms with 
fires the temperature is rarely over 62°— 
a condition we might emulate, as well as 
the convenient foreign fashion that re- 
quires strangers to make the first call. 
Whoever intends to receive needs several 
servants, and a house with wide hallway 
and entrance. Cabs, cheap as they ap- 
pear, are yet *‘gnawers of the purse- 
strings "—rongeurs des bourses. In the 
long-run, a Brussels establishment in- 
volves the same expenditure for a style 
of living equally good as in American 
cities of equal population. The secret of 
so-called Continental cheapness is that 
one exists as a hermit, without social ties, 
or resides in apartments which would be 
scorned at home. 


The best shops in Brussels are the 
smallest—dealing in elegant fabrics, how- 
ever; for the capital is gay, and court cos- 
tumes are in demand. Crowned heads 
of many countries buy whole trousseaux 
here. The fine underwear of Brussels is 
justly noted, and supplies the best French 
trade. Fans, gloves, jewels, are made in 
perfection, and the lace and antiquary 
shops are the most seductive in the world. 
Every where crops out the commercial in- 
stinct, one secret of Belgium’s greatness, 
manifesting itself in studied politeness to 
intending purchasers—politeness at the 
expense of truth often, so anxious are the 
merchants to please. The shopkeeper lies 
are not ugly, spiteful, and tricky, but in- 
genious and naive; and one is amused 
rather than angry at the transparent ex- 
cuses for not keeping appointments, or 
for adding a few frances more to the bill 
than the price agreed upon. Time is of 
no value, apparently; for my bootmaker’s 
messenger made twenty-six trips to the 
house concerning four pairs of shoes and 
slippers I ordered. 

The leisure class, people who live on 
incomes or rentes—and they alone con- 
stitute high society—walk for an hour or 
two every morning between ten and one 
o'clock about the boulevards, along the 
Avenue Louise to the park—men with 
dogs, women with dogs, children with 
dogs and nurses. It is not uncommon 
to meet the royal family out for exercise, 
the ladies fresh, fair, and simply dressed ; 
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the men magnificent of stature, gracious 
and dignified. The burgomaster walks; 
members of the Chamber of Deputies take 
a constitutional before the session begins; 
women, army officers, and men of fashion 
promenade alone and in groups. These 
last as frequently ride, and the clatter of 
equestrians and cavalrymen in gay uni- 
forms resounds at all hours. For long 
distances trams are resorted to. The car 
is divided into two compartments, the fare 
in the uncushioned end being only half 
asdear. This second-class division is pat- 
ronized by the peasantry and by workers, 
who are thus spared the mortification of 
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intruding bundles and packs, mortared « 
sooty shoes and soiled garments, amon; 
well-dressed passengers.  B: usefu 
though the trams are, they are unfas)) 
ionable. 

Special delivery for letters was adopte 
in Belgium long before the convenience 
was established here. No special stam) 
is required. Twenty-five centimes (fiv: 
cents) in postage, instead of fifteen cen 
times, is put on a letter, the word ‘ex 
pres” is written, and the missive is mailed 
in a box for that purpose on the tram 
At a station where the car stops a mes 
senger takes the epistle and delivers it to 

post-office or house, so that a letter 
written in Ghent after two o'clock is 
often in the hands of the person ad 
dressed at Brussels by five the same 
afternoon. 

The Belgians are shocked at our want 
of politeness and ceremony, and charge 
that Americans do not take time even 
to salute each other on the street. So 
elaborate and formal are foreign man- 
ners that our most punctilious de- 
portment seems in comparison almost 
brusque. At breakfast and on saying 
good-night, one must shake hands all 
round; and merely to bow to an ac- 
quaintance who happens to be in the 
salon calling when one enters for a 
single moment is a breach of etiquette, 
since more cordial and special greeting 
is expected. No matter how engrossed 
you may be in writing or casting up ac- 
counts, a child coming with a message 
to some one else in the room insists on 
shaking hands with you, both on en- 
tering and leaving—a courtesy distract- 
ing to busy workers. Men, however 
hurried, shake hands invariably, cling- 
ing to each other's fists as if life and re- 
pute depended on contact of palm with 
palm. A distinguished alderman, who 
presented me to a brother official in the 
Hotel de Ville at Liége, shook hands 
with this colleague at parting, claim- 
ing to be pressed for time, but paused 
at tle door for further talk, then re- 
crossed the room, grasped his friend’s 
hand again, ‘‘ Au revoir, mon cher,” 
and turned to go. More words, then 
another effusive good-by and hand- 
clasp. This time the door closed on 
my alderman, but only for a second. 
His head reappeared, then his body, 
and flinging a few sentences at mon- 
sieur at the desk, who was about to 
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vive my business attention, the alder- 
man followed his voice and traversed 
the room a fourth time solely to shake 
hands again—** Adieu, mon collégue, 
adieu !” 

It would be deemed extremely rude 
were two college students to meet 
on the street without twice’ shak- 
ing hands, and saying, each in turn, 
‘*Mes compliments & madame votre 
mere.” Women of extreme fashion 
courtesy backwards without offering 
the hand. Bowing is another serious 
and important ceremony, performed 
by clicking the heels together and 
bending the torso suddenly as if it 
were hinged. One afternoon three 
very agreeable men escorted me to 
divers schools, museums, and func- 
tions, and our progress was snail-like, 
because at each entrance and exit, after 
I had passed, these gentlemen stood, 
hat in hand, saluting furiously, and 
each vowing that precedence was due 
the others, until I wanted to throw 
out grappling-hooks and drag them 
along. Another scene recurs in dizzy 
retrospect—the lighted hall of a fa- 
mous drawing-school which I was 
leaving one night, and in the spacious 
doorway half the faculty ranged to bid 
me good-by, and bowing again and 
again, professors, janitor, and even a 
friendly policeman on duty, all sway- 
ing and swaying and swaying across 
the gas-jets, ‘‘ Adieu, mademoiselle, 
adieu!” until from my cab window the 
universe seemed toppling. 

At New-Year’s everybody on “terms” 
with anybody sends a visiting or New- 
Year's card, showers of little white envel- 
opes falling’ at each door; and such im- 
portance is attached to this recognition 
that rich people who announce through 
the press ‘‘the gift of 500 franes to the 
poor, with dispensation from exchanging 
the cards of the season,” are criticised. 
“They owe more consideration to their 
friends,” say the captious. Men call on 
every intimate acquaintance, and whole 
families pay duty visits even to remote 
connections. Indeed, after any momen- 
tous event calls are made to impart the 
tidings, and for congratulation in return. 
A marriage is arranged fer mademoiselle: 
her mother flutters about announcing the 
daughter's settlement in life. A son is 
installed in a promising business: at once 
madame orders a cab and seeks from all 


SECOND-CLASS COMPARTMENT OF A STREET CAR. 


her friends the sympathy and bubbling 
expansive pleasure in good fortune that 
make the charm of social intercourse in 
Belgium. Birthdays and anniversaries are 
féted; long terms of service in church, 
state, school, or art are celebrated by ju- 
bilees, gifts, and poems. The heart can- 
not wither nor life grow barren, watered 
as they are from springs of unceasing 
interest and affection. Americans are too 
reserved to give or ask such tributes, too 
busy with worship of material things to 
offer this fine incense to the spiritual life. 

Certain conventional protestations com- 
mon in foreign society must of course be 
accepted with pounds, not grains, of allow- 
ance. Such signatures as ‘‘ Your wholly 
devoted Charles Steven” from a gentle- 
man to a lady, or ‘‘ My respectful and 
most devoted homage,” mean nothing 
more than ‘‘ Yours truly.” The greater 
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warmth implied in ‘‘ Yours sincerely” 
has its Belgian equivalent in ‘‘ Yours with 
perfect consideration.” Delicate shadings 
exist between ‘sentiments empressés ” 
at the close of a missive, and ‘‘sentiments 
distingués *"—the first being employed to 
one’s dressmaker; the second, to one’s 





A LACE-MAKER, MECHLIN. 


friend. It is an affront if all officia 
designations are not given on busines 
letters; and strangers, underrating thx 
importance attached to titles of every de 
scription, offend through ignorance, not 
disrespect. Among men a common and 
much-sought distinction is the title of en 
gineer (ingénieur); borne 
in walks of life far re 
moved from the pur- 
suits that name _ repre- 
sents with us. We dem- 
ocrats cannot under- 
stand how decorations 
from the state are covet 
ed and valued in Europe. 
The order of Léopold in 
Belgium, like that of 
the Legion of Honor in 
France, is bestowed for 
services in all lines, its 
honors being graded 
from a mere civil list to 
officers of high rank, 
named because of long 
and distinguished ser- 
vice to humanity in 
diplomacy, letters, art, 
education, invention, 
philanthropy, science, 
jurisprudence, or war. 
Every man of note 
wears the tiny red knot 
in his button-holes 
Wedding invitations 
are printed upon a dou- 
ble sheet. On the first 
page the bride’s pa- 
rents bid you to the fes- 
tivities; on the second, 
the bridegroom's fami- 
ly bespeak your pres- 
ence. For these invi- 
tations the bridegroom 
pays. The bride pays 
for church decorations, 
beadles with gorgeous 
uniform and staff, and 
the wedding mass. <Ac- 
companying the bridal 
couple, and sitting with 
them in the chancel, are 
the witnesses — always 
the grandest acquaint- 
ances possessed by 
the respective families. 
j While the mass _pro- 
ceeds, the contracting 
parties are enthroned be- 
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fore the altar in two big chairs, 
the bride’s veil spread out be- 
iind her; and whenever the 
‘ouple stand up or kneel, ver- 
vers disengage the veil, and 
carefully rearrange it after the 
venuflections cease. During the 
service a collection for the poor 

la quéte—is taken up by gayly 
dressed maids of honor, or under 
the ushers’ escort, the coins be- 
ing thrown to beggars at the 
church door as the marriage pro- 
cession departs. After a drive 
in the park and posing in bridal 
attire for photographs, the wed 
ding breakfast occurs in the 
banquet-room of some hotel, the 
guests often remaining at table 
from six to eight hours. The 
wife retains her maiden name, 
but hyphens it after her hus- 
band’s, as Madame Franeau-de 
Wevelghem. 

Not even funerals in Belgi- 
um are lugubrious; for, in spite 
of black-bordered death-notices 
tacked on walls, gate-posts, tele- 
graph poles, and grocers’ win- 
dows, and notwithstanding the 
solemn garb and mourning 


weepers of the croque-morts— 
municipal officials whose duty 
it is to attend and direct all ob- 
sequies for the dead—love of 
color finds vent in gay artificial wreaths, 
often ten feet in circumference, that load 


down hearse or pall. In better-class fam- 
ilies no women ever follow a corpse to 
the grave. A single female servant walks 
behind the coffin, bearing crowns and 
crosses of tinsel. Priests and male mourn- 
ers march near the catafalque or hearse, 
then empty carriages close tle impres- 
sive cortége, before which every passer- 
by stands uncovered. Death, our uni- 
versal doom, is the one solemn fact that 
commands respect from the Latin races 
and their congeners, to whom many of 
life’s sacraments are often jests. At the 
city outskirts the procession halts, the maid 
deposits her burden in the nearest vehicle, 
the mourners enter other carriages in wait- 
ing, and the long line trots off to consign 
the dead to a gloomy vault, and an immor- 
tality of fadeless bead wreaths. Funerals 
among the poor are marked by unseemly 
haste in church and at the cemetery; but 
when a great personage departs this life 


THE BLACK CROSSES OF ASH-WEDNESDAY. 


no means are spared to make the occa- 
sion memorable. Cathedrals are draped 
in black, and pomp, music, and ceremonial 
add lustre to a shining name. 

At social functions music is the leading 
pleasure and pursuit, no evening company 
being complete without a symphony or 
concerto, in which young women frequent- 
ly play violin or’cello parts. Each mem- 
ber of the family usually is proficient on 
some instrument, and boys of seven years 
old are sometimes allowed to sit up to 
dinner to accompany their big sisters on 
the violin. Art of all kinds crosses the 
warp of existence in a way incomprehen- 
sible to gain-chasing Americans. In 
January, 1892, the burgomaster of Brus- 
sels, wanting money for the poor, con- 
ceived the happy thought during a heavy 
snow of a ‘‘ winter salon” in the King’s 
Park, already fairylike with its crystal- 
burdened twigs and delicate snow trace- 
ries. All the sculptors of the city were 
summoned, with their pupils; the park 
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was turned over to them for a day to 
decorate, and then opened for charity. 
Every where within were the artists’ snow 
creations — serious, serio-comic, side-split- 
ting. Snow tramps were sleeping on the 
benches; snow priests lounged and read 
forbidden literature; snow policemen flirt- 
ed with snow nursery-maids on secluded 
seats, while neglected snow babies howled. 
Punch and Punchinello, ballet-girls and 
opera-singers, made merry on the frozen 
ponds with Lohengrin and his swan, 
Siegfried and Faufner. Icy counterfeits 
of hostile political celebrities hobnobbed 
together, and on the King’s effigy flamed 
this mortifying placard, ** Moved during 
the pose!” The entertainment had enor- 
mous success; money rained in; and the 
artist fraternity received no compensa- 
tion, but gave both time and talent to se- 
cure the success of a popular féte, now 
become an annual event if snow falls 
heavily. 

Indeed, Belgian life is full of fétes. 
For days before St. Nicholas’s the thor- 
oughfares are thronged, everybody walk- 
ing out in the street perforce, the side- 
walks being so narrow, and on rainy 
nights umbrellas make a solid phalanx 
from wall to wall. The saint arrives 
early on December 6, riding an ass, for 
which each child provides turnips and 
hay. If the little one has been good, hay 
and turnips disappear from the basket, 
and gifts and toys are left. All that 


day small maids wit} 
dolls, and boys wit); 
drums or horses, pa 
rade the boulevard 
To the poor, alms a 
given, and to the se: 
yants, ridiculous gin- 
gerbread figures. O 
cook received a cock 
and thirty-nine echick- 
ens. 

Again, at Christmas 
every house has its 
tree, or at least a 
branch of fir, and a 
candle or two lighted 
while hymns are sung 
to the Christ - Child. 
All the churches are 
decorated. Protes- 
tants celebrate this 
festival even more 
than Catholics, who 
divide its lionors with 
St. Nicholas’s day. New- Year's is the 
great occasion for all classes—the eagerly 
expected time when decorations are dis- 
pensed by government and addresses are 
presented to the King; when gifts are 
exchanged, cards are sent, calls are made, 
friendships are renewed, feuds are dropped, 
and a new life is begun. 

Not many weeks later comes the ear- 
nival—season of mummeries, balls, street 
processions, and unbridled fun. Most of 
the young people would give worlds to 
wear masks and dress in character, but 
women of the better orders rarely assume 
disguises or mingle with the fantastic 
throng. There is no lack of bonbons and 
flowers thrown from balcony to street 
and back again, while cries and songs re- 
sound at all hours, and groups of gro- 
tesque figures cut antics as they play. 
The festivities continue several days. At 
Binche and a few other Belgian towns 
the carnival celebration wears unchanged 
its medizeval character. On Ash-Wednes- 
day, however, all this abandon of gayety 
is checked; men, women, and children 
go to church in sombre garments, and 
leave the edifice with a heavy black cross 
stamped on their foreheads, which is worn 
for twenty-four hours, 

St. Valentine is duly worshipped abroad, 
and the absurd little portfolios of the 
stolid postmen bulge unusually that day 
with amatory verse and comic cuts. Six 
weeks later the shop windows are full of 
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ynoissons davril, tle cold-blooded fish 
wing made the scapegoat for practical 


okes and April idiocies under many 

orms—papier-macheé fish; chocolate, gin- 
cerbread, and ice fish; dainty porcelain 
and silver fish. All the world sends fish 
to friends. A month later are ushered in 
the May festivals, religious and secular, 
musical and social; and through the vear 
one gay event succeeds another, life and 
its aims being summed up in the injune- 
tion that at parting takes the place of our 
God bless you! —‘** Amusez- vous bien.” 
One never sneezes, however, that some de- 
vout soul does not ery, ** Que Dieu vous 
bénisse !” 

When the question was mooted of an 
exhibit of woman’s work for the World’s 
Fair at Chicago, most Belgian 
men of prominence said, sugar- 
ing their disapproval of the 
“new woman”: ‘* We have 
nothing to show as the distine- 
tive product of your sex. Our 
ladies do not follow careers, 
professions, and trades, like 
you wonderful Americans. 

They are essentially home- 
stayers and _ housekeepers.” 
Notwithstanding such discour- 
agement, Belgian women made 
a tine collection for tle exposi- 
tion without help from the gov- 
ernment commission; and ad- 
equately to describe the mani- 
fold industries and trades pur- 
sued by females in the kingdom 
would require a separate paper. 
Women of the cultured ranks 
are clever, progressive, and ac- 
tive in founding and develop- 
ing, both in cities and villages, 
those normal, industrial, and 
housekeeping schools and kin- 
dergartens that finally have 
been engrafted on the state 
public-school system. Madame 
Montefiori supports and directs 
the only lecture course yet in 
existence for the higher educa- 
tion of the sex. Every “ great 
lady’ overlooks and is respon- 
sible for from one to five 
schools, either in her city parish or on 
her estates. Women are busied with 
prison reforms—and Belgium has a model 
prison system — temperance and social 
purity agitations, charities of all kinds, 
hospitals, créches, the care of disabled 
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and delinquent children, and working- 
girls’ clubs. The burgomaster of Brus- 
sels, Monsieur Buls, assured me that he 
had received from a committee of women 
invaluable help in his efforts to substi- 
tute rational treatment of beggars and 
the unemployed for the wholesale mis- 
taken charity in vogue, which pauperizes 
so many Belgian communes. 

In prose writing a number of women 
have achieved distinction, but the first 
volume of verse published by any Belgian 
female is from the pen of my friend Ma- 
dame Sheler. One woman lawyer adorns 
the land, Mademoiselle Potvin, who has 
never been allowed to plead a case. A 
young female doctor of medicine was, in- 
deed, graduated at the Brussels Univer- 


THE HOTEL DE VILLE, LOUVAIN. 


sity; getting no practice, a minor posi- 
tion was found for her on the staff of a 
children’s hospital. . In this university— 
*‘ free,” as distinguished from those at 
Liége and Ghent under state control— 
twenty to thirty girl students stand in all 
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respects on the same footing as men: elec- 
tive courses,examinations, and diplomas, 
with even more study-room privileges 
than the males. In Greek, women some- 
times surpass the men, and are distin- 
guished in other branches, taking phar- 
macy,medicine, and science. These can- 
didates for the higher education, it must 
be noted, are usually foreigners—Bohemi- 
ans and Russians in the majority. The 
native Belgian girl is not emancipated 
enough for co-education, her life being 
socially much too guarded, Of late, since 
communal and normal schools have 
reached so high a grade of excellence, 
good families that ten years ago would 
have employed governesses send their 
daughters to the public schools, and in 
rare instances to the trade schools—escort- 
ed there and back, however, by mother, 
brother, or maid. Private masters and 
home instruction, it is at last conceded, 
fail to fit for self-support other than at 
teaching; and self-support in new careers 
is now considered a possible, although 
dreaded, factor in the future of girls of 
social standing. In the railway and post- 
al service women hold clerical positions, 
but are never trusted with administra- 
tive functions; and some Belgian officials 
could not conceal their surprise that any 
department of the United States govern- 
ment should send a woman to foreign 
countries to’ report on industrial schools 
and their results. The only similar pre- 
cedent that I heard of in Belgium was 
the deputing of a woman teacher of dai- 
ry classes to study, for two months, the 
practical methods used in English dairy 
schools. With difficulty I convinced cer- 
tain provincial functionaries there that J 
am no dignitary at all; that at home my 
position is not unusual,and is strictly sub- 
ordinate. Notwithstanding my protests, 
they seemed to expect, on visiting the 
United States, to find me and other fe- 
male employees under government en- 
throned in state, and issuing mandates 
like any ruler. To myself, from outre 
mer, more courtesy and distinction were 
accorded than Belgian ladies doing sim- 
ilar work would probably receive; for 
among the leisure aristocratic class a cer- 
tain prejudice still prevails against wo- 
men bread-winners, and for our sex self- 
maintenance entails not social ostracism 
exactly, but condonation, as of serious 
disadvantages to be excused. Downright 
ostracism follows if any well-born wo- 


man starts in trade, or, having resorted 
to teaching or a semi-professional career. 
fails to dignify the avocation by signa] 
ability. The average teacher has little 
prestige merely as a teacher, though the 
successful teacher or writer may attain 
an enviable position as a gifted woman. 

Middle-class wives assist their husbands 
in hotel and shop keeping, trade and man- 
ufacturing, and manage whole estates; but 
not many individual employments are 
open to the sex, and those embarking in 
untried ventures are liable to criticism or 
to be tabooed as cranks. To pursue a 
novel calling in any conservative com- 
munity presupposes eccentricity ; and 
from such progressives are always ex- 
pected bizarre ideas, dress, and behavior. 
A prominent Brussels woman confided to 
me, in view of my own unusual occupa- 
tion (collecting statistics): ‘‘ You have 
been a great help to us who advocate new 
fields of industry for girls, because you 
wear dinner gowns when invited to din- 
ner, because you are conventional and 
womanly. Henceforth we shall be able 
to say to all objectors, ‘Here is a lady 
representing the advanced position and 
work of women who is neither unbal- 
anced, unfeminine, nor ill-bred.’” The 
speaker evidently agreed with Ruskin, 
that the reformers were burned, not for 
their morals, but their manners. 


A word about the reigning family, de- 
scendants of the ancient Counts of Flan- 
ders. When, in 1830, Belgium revolted 
against being ruled jointly with Holland 
by the House of Orange, and declared for 
a constitutional monarchy, its foremost 
citizen, the Count of Flanders, was chosen 
King, as Léopold I. His son and succes- 
sor is Léopold II., who has three married 
daughters, but no male heir. The crown 
will fall to the family of a younger bro- 
ther, the Count of Flanders, who, still in 
the prime of life, presents the unusual 
spectacle of a liberal, scholarly man, 
fitted to rule, yet refusing to be heir-appa- 
rent, and transferring the future inheri- 
tance under the law to his son. Prince 
Beaudoin, however, died in 1891, when 
Prince Albert, the second son, was named 
heir. He is a noble-looking young man, 
over six feet tall, like his father and uncle, 
blond and majestic, and he is being care- 
fully trained for his high station. The 
ladies of both royal households, by wo- 
manly virtues and accomplishments, en- 
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dear themselves to peo- 
ple who do not hate 
monarehy on principle. 
The Queen, an ardent 
Romanist, is a fine mu- 
sician and a capital 
horsewoman. She is 
also untiring in devo- 
tion to the King’s un- 
fortunate sister, ex-Em- 
press Carlotta. The 
Countess of Flanders, 
mother of the future 
King —unless the So- 
cialists wax strong 
enough to abolish kings 

is yet young, and one 
of the most charming 
and distinguished prin- 
cesses in Europe. With 
fewer responsibilities 
than the Queen, having 
more time to devote to 
public movements and 
reforms, broad in sym- 
pathies and ideas, she is 
a ruling spirit in every 
undertaking to enlarge 
the opportunities and 
better the condition of 
women, especially of 
the humblest industrial 
class. Partly to her 
initiative are due the 
housekeeping and cook- 
ing schools for the chil- 
dren of workers. Wide- 
ly read on economic and 
sociological topics, she feels keen interest 
in female bread-winners of all types, and 
wherever practicable starts remunerative 
industries for the low-paid women toilers 
of Belgium. 

Tiny as the kingdom is, compared with 
former territories of the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy and Counts of Flanders, it owns a 
triple dowry—priceless art treasures from 
its splendid past, hereditary art aptitudes 
from its complex ancestry, and enormous 
material possibilities in Africa. Whether 
the Congo’s undeveloped resources will 
enrich or ruin the state, time only can 
determine; but as to Belgium's enlight- 
ened and fascinating civilization, and the 
historic value and importance of its mu- 
seums and architectural monuments, there 
cannot be two opinions. Men and women 
at the theatres, in the shops, on the streets 
of quaint nomenclature, are the very types 
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that the Van Eycks, Memling, Quentin 


Matsys, and Rubens immortalize. Every 
mile of ground boasts some triumph of the 
builder's skill, or precious national relic, 
which the government's wise policy pre- 
serves or restores lovingly and with a 
master-touch. Here exist the two most 
glorious Gothic municipal structures in 
the world, comparatively unknown to 
tourists—the H6étel de Ville at Louvain 
and tle Cloth Hall at Ypres, the latter a 
superb record of the past greatness of a 
city of two hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants, now dwindled to fifteen thousand, 
which had no rival as a weaving-mart, 
and gave its name to the finest damasks— 
a’Ypres, d'ipre, diaper. As little visited 
by foreigners are the ruins of the Abbey 
of Villers or of the Cathedral of St. Bavon. 
Few earlier or more interesting churches 
adorn northern Europe than the cathe- 
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caney is to be supplie 

the judges unite in coun 
cil and nominate tw 

eandidates. Then th 
council of the commun: 
concerned nominates two 
more — frequently the 
same two named by tlh: 
judges—and finally the 
King selects the worthi 
est of the nominees. 
Rich and successful bai 

risters often refuse to vo 
on the bench, since the in 
come is lower than they 
earn. ‘“Avocats, or bai 

risters who plead, wear 
gown, cap, and scarf 
with ermine border. The 
avoués, or attorneys, omit 
the ermine. Ushers and 
court officers are arrayed 
in dress-coats and jiats 
with gold bands. The 
judges wear black gowns 
and caps, that of the pre- 
sident of the council of 
judges having a gold 
band. On great occa- 
sions the judges are clad 
all in red—without wigs, 
however, unlike the Eng 
lish. The supreme court 
meets ina grand chamber 
of the Palais de Justice 
for formal ceremonies. 
such as annual opening 
councils or special ses- 
sions; but causes are 
heard in an_ ordinary 
room 
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dral at Tournai, St. Bartholemé and St. 
Croix at Liége, St. Sang at Bruges, and 
the miracle-working Lady of Halle. Ev- 
erywhere are traces of the Roman occu- 
pation, overlaid by marks of successive 
conquering influences, each imprinted on 
the architecture and racial type; so that 
as in narrow ancient quarters, and even 
among the haunts of the nobility, one 
hears Spanish names and sees Spanish 
faces, it seems but yesterday that Philip 
duped and Alva scowled. 

The Belgian judiciary is chosen for in- 
tegrity and talent, from lower courts or 
from the provincial bench. When a va- 


although contemplated 

by the statutes, is at pres 
ent never carried out, the condemned re 
maining in prison for life. In the reign 
of Léopold I. two young men were exe 
cuted for a crime of which the real cul 
prit afterwards on his death-bed affirmed 
their innocence. The monarch was so 
deeply impressed by this that he refused 
to validate death-warrants, and is said to 
have exacted from his successor a promise 
to sigu none. 

Belgium recognizes no established re- 
ligion or state church. Protestant de- 
nominations are subsidized as the Catho- 
lies are, and their ministers also are paid 
from national funds, although chosen by 
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due form of church law. Numerically 
the strongest Protestant sect is the Pres- 
)yterian, With its synod and general assem- 
lv. affiliating with and sending delegates 
:o congresses abroad. The Episcopalians 
are mostly English residents, who flock 
, Belgium for business, or to curtail ex- 
yenses, or for educational advantages. 
Other free Protestant churches flourish, 
ccepting no state funds, and supporting 

ieir own pastors. Unitarianism, too, is 
rooted in Brussels, and counts strong and 
influential disciples. 

Not only does the government pay the 
clergy, but in the two state universities 
of Ghent and Liége it appoints the pro- 
fessors; and while choice in the main is 
based on fitness, it must be confessed that 
the Clericals, or Conservatives, when in 
power, do not always select a shining Lib- 
eral or Protestant, while the Liberals in 
turn sometimes overlook the best qualified 
Romanists. With the free universities at 
Louvain and Brussels the politicians can- 
not meddle. 

A Chamber of Deputies and a Senate 
compose the Belgian Congress, the King 
having rights of appointment and veto, 
but, on the whole, less power than the 
President of the United States. Deputies 


l 


are elected throughout half the country 


at one date,throughout the other half two 
years later, so that every four years the 
Chamber renews itself, the Senate in the 
same manner being renewed every eight 
years. Practically elections controlling 
popular policy happen but once in four 
years. Asin England,the ministry is re- 
sponsible. The Premier is Minister of 
Finance, and may sit asa Deputy also, but 
he need not. He chooses the other mem- 
bers of the cabinet from the party in 
power, and they, moreover, need not be, 
though they usually are, Deputies. The 
Secretary of War is always an army offi- 
cer. Belgium has no navy, except her 
extensive merchant marine. Léopold is 
King, by fine distinction, not of Belgium 
by hereditary right, but of the Belgians 
by choice and deputed power. He is sup- 
posed to have no politics. He may and 
does dismiss any minister who is intrac- 
table; generally, however, the cabinet 
stands or falls together. The ministers 
live rent free and in good style in apart- 
ments in the government buildings, with 
twenty-five thousand francs a year, the 
Premier alone receiving fifty thousand. 
Votes in the Chamber are cast into an 
Vou. XCIV —No. 563.—81 
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urn, asat Paris. The discussions are often 
conversational, but speakers rise and ad- 
dress the President when making remarks 
of length or importance. 

At present the political atmosphere in 
Belgium is highly charged, sparks flying 
whenever questions arise that bear on 
socialism or the public schools. The sec- 
tarian school bill, now opposed by the pro- 
cressives, reopens grievances dating back 
to the seventies, before the accession of 
the Liberals to power. In 1879 the pres- 
ent school system was organized by the 
Clericals, who previously were accused of 
managing public education in the inter- 
ests of the Catholic Church, many of the 
teachers being priests and nuns, and the 
ouvriéres, or workshop schools, being 
sometimes, it was suspected, an excuse 
for the exploitation of child labor with- 
out adequate instruction in return, When 
the Liberals came into power in 1880, they 
made the extension of this common-school 
system one of the chief features of their 
administration. Dismissing many cleri- 
sal teachers, they multiplied advantages 
and school buildings, adopted the kinder- 
gartens, added to the housekeeping schools 
founded by Mr. Smit and the Prince de 
Chimay, and already assumed by the 
Clericals,and also built up normal schools 
and a higher regents’ course for teachers 
in secondary education. Such changes 
involved a considerable debt. 

Here was a chance for the Conserva- 
tive party on regaining control in 1884 to 
make political capital. Raising the cry 
of extravagance, they began to retrench, 
closing some of the schools, the normal 
included—which the city of Brussels as- 
sumed, however—and reinstating some of 
the dislodged clerical teachers, placing 
others on a waiting pension. So reaction- 
ary seemed this policy as to gain from 
their enemies the name ‘‘the ministry of 
ignorance.”’ But, according to my own 
observations, the Clerical ministry in 
power up to 1892 suppressed chiefly the 
non-essential, and by throwing each com- 
mune to some extent on its own resources, 
fostered greater public interest in educa- 
tion. They certainly did not cripple the 
industrial and manual -training schools, 
but increased their number and efficiency. 
The present fight in Belgium, then, con- 
cerns not the relative merits of the two 
parties, but the question whether religious 
instruction shall be given-—an issue which 
confronts us in the United States. 
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The Belgian government controls the 
railways of the kingdom—except one, the 
Chemin de Fer Central—and the postal, 
telegraph, and postal savings system. It 
loans money in small sums to working- 
men for the erection of homes; it reg- 
ulates and inspects the factories, and 
provides employment in times of great 
industrial distress; it owns the museums 
and libraries, cares for the restoration of 
architectural monuments, and performs 
other functions so paternal that Ameri- 
cans would call them socialistic. 

The Socialists, however, feel that their 
principles are ignored, that the govern- 
ment is not a true democracy, as intend- 
ed, but the engine of the favored classes, 
and all the propitiation offered in the 
form of suffrage and publie schools is not 
a sop to Cerberus. The Socialist party 
wants out-and-out recasting of methods 
and restating of principles. Its organiza- 
tions are strong, its ideas deeply imbedded 
in the more intelligent artisans of Brus- 
sels and the Walloon districts. The pea- 
santry of Flanders, Ghent excepted, is 
Catholic, mostly agricultural, although 
practising in great perfection certain 
trades, as weaving and _ lace- making. 
These Flemish are unorganized, unless by 
the clergy; and until lately they were 
terribly illiterate, but illiteracy is being 
diminished by the common schools. On 
the other hand, the Ghenters and Wal- 
loons—Catholic also—are affiliated with 
labor organizations; and these intelligent 
metal and glass workers and coal-miners 
look for a day of reckoning with society 
at large. Here have occurred some of 
the bitterest strikes on record. Here 
more efforts are made than elsewhere on 
the Continent to bridge the gap between 
“apital and labor by concessions to the 
toiler—shorter hours, exclusion of females 
from mines, and of children under twelve 
years old from factories, and plans for 
conciliation and arbitration. Here, too, 
will the great industrial principles of the 
age be established, I predict, sooner than 
anywhere else in Continental Europe. 

A beginning was made by three days’ 
riot in 1893, when a practical revolution 
was wrought in Belgium, mighty but 
bloodless, and universal manhood suffrage 
was wrested from Congress. Till then 
working-men and peasants had been dis- 
franchised by property and educational 
qualifications. So emphatic was their 
demand in April, 1893, for the right to 





vote that a new clause to the constitutio) 
was quickly drafted, meeting the approva 
of both Chambers and the King. Wj; 
a desperate clutch at power, prope: 
holders and educated men thought 
neutralize the single ballot of work. 
and peasants by allowing the privileg 
classes additional franchises on fulfilling 
other requirements besides merely becon 
ing twenty-five years old—a vote on «a 
quiring a stated amount of property ; a 
other on taking certain university « 
grees; another when entering offi 
positions; another at marriage—five po 
sible ballots for one individual. Yet 
all these cumulative ballots of the ri 
and learned nullify the votes of the m1 
ly enfranchised peasantry; and while it 
was believed that conferring universa! 
suffrage would constitute the opportunity 
of the Liberals and would wreck the Cler 
ical party, the result of the partial elec 
tions in 1894 exactly reversed this expec 
tation, the Clericals winning large major- 
ities, the Liberals being nearly wiped o 
except in the towns, and the small Socia 
ist group gaining considerably. 

The political benefits to the working 
classes from this radical measure hay 
not as yet been marked; and it is signi! 
cant that so progressive a step as gran! 
ing universal suffrage has occasioned re 
actionary resulfs—the defeat at the polls 
of the party standing for popular educa 
tion and human rights by the very pea- 
sant vote it helped to create. Instead of 
holding the over-balance of power,as when 
the poor and toiljng had no voice, the 
cultured property-owners, notwithstand 
ing five contingent ballots to each, ar 
outnumbered by the ignorant, religious! y 
biassed agricultural and mechanical labor 
ers, who, being Catholic, keep in powe 
the Catholie faction, which originally op 
posed the people’s demands, and was 1 
luctant to grant secular education to thi 
masses. Now how do these Clericals 
utilize the support of the Roman Cathio 
lic peasantry? By undoing to a degre: 
both the achievements of the Liberals and 
their own; by sectarianizing the schools 
and re-establishing religious instruction 
—in fact, by retrograding. Such a swing 
of the pendulum backward can be but 
temporary, and often accompanies re 
forms for which a nation is not ready 
This episode, however, may well make us 
pause before we make a sweeping exten 
sion of the suffrage in the United States 
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THIRD PAPER.—THE MAN. 


7HEN you have passed through Pur- 
\\ gatory (and in Mexico one need not 
even take the trouble to die for the itiner- 
vy, since that is a pet name of the salon 
contraesquina from the Hall of Ambas- 
sadors), when you have left to their pain 
and surprise at your preferment the fifty 
or so of politicians, concessionaires, sena- 
tors, hacendados, and Indian servant-folk, 
cooling-themsel ves-the-heels in ‘* Limbo,” 
then you are on the threshold of a notable 
experience. For you are to meet what is 
probably the greatest figure—as it is un- 
questionably the most romantic—in the 
world’s polities this half-century. 

To any unglazed wits there is sudden 
and sharp significance in the way yonder 
door swings. An unprepared Indian 

vould know instantly that Somebody was 

coming; for here already is the clew of 
force in equilibrium. The figure which 
advances by something so wholly unlike 
the strenuous Saxon stride, so equally 
impressive, yet far more graceful; so sup- 
ple as a puma, yet without a suggestion 
of stealth—so instinct at once with frank- 
ness and dignity, with power and ease, 
it is, for all the distracting windows at 
its back, as gallant a presence as one will 
know. You hear a mellow, direct, ex- 
pressive voice, you grasp a fine, firm, dry 
hand, and before you know it you are 
seated vis-d-vis with the creator of a new 
factor in American destiny. 

It may occur to you presently that, as 
the chairs stand, your face is given over 
to be cross-examined by the windows, 
while his is excused by the shadow. Pos- 
sibly you will also come to realize that 
this is the least search-light turned upon 
you. Yet as your pupils grow wonted, 
and you find your way deeper into those 
remarkable eyes, which are after all not 
abusing their advantage, there is no feel- 
ing of embarrassment. They are eyes 
that can read— you will not need to be 
told that—and eyes that mean to read. 
But they are frank, courteous, friendly 
eyes; and you are sure you like them— 
and sure you like everything that goes 
with them. It seems to be established 
that no man has talked with Diaz direct- 
ly. free from the unapt interpreter’s awful 


aid, but came away a little awed, a great 
deal impressed, and very largely won. It 
has been one secret of this marvellous 
career that it is impossible to doubt the 
sincerity of the man. It is vouched for 
by face and voice, and inheres in the very 
carriage—no scrub can walk quite like 
that. At the same time the impression 
of reserve is fully as strong. It is a pure- 
ly leonine type—not by bulk or shag, but 
by look and port—and with no suggestion 
of the fox or his cousin wolf. 

A man of five feet eight, erect as the 
Indian he is disproportionately confound- 
ed with, quick as the Iberian he far more 
nearly is, a fine agreement of unusual 
physical strength and still more unusual 
grace, with the true Indian trunk and 
the muscular European limbs, Diaz is 
physically one man in twenty thousand. 
The single infusion of aboriginal blood 
(and that at the beginning of this centu- 
ry) is an inheritance much more visible 
in his figure than in his face. The fea- 
tures and expression are essentially of 
Spain; it is only in full repose that the 
face recalls that certain hauteur and in- 
scrutableness of the first Americans. But 
the superb deep chest and capacious bar- 
rel, the fortress of vitality, are pretty cer 
tainly derived from an out-door ancestry. 
On the other hand, just such legs do not 
grow upon the Indian, nor upon any ath- 
lete who has not made conquest of the 
horse. This man seems to have taken 
the best from both types. 

There are young old men everywhere, 
but this is the freshest veteran in my 
knowledge. By the lithe step, the fine 
ruddy skin whose capillaries have not yet 
learned to clog or knot, by the keen, full 
eye, or the round, flexible voice, it seems 
a palpable absurdity to pretend that this 
man has counted not only sixty-seven 
years, but years of supreme stress. If in 
forty of them he ever knew a comforting 
certainty, it must have been by faith and 
not by sight; for from boyhood to mid- 
dle life his face was always against over 
whelming odds. 

If fair fluency in reading physical to- 
kens has impressed upon the visitor a 
certain conviction, the conversation is 
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definitive. Some men look and walk like 
gods—and talk as if there were none. I 
have known a very few whose address 
carried the same contagion, and one 
whose words were as compelling, but 
never another man whose language, 
purely as a medium, so captured me. It 
is not the Spanish of the Real Académia 
—itself a gallant thing to be heard, for 
its very circuitousness and melody and 
courtly indirection. Nor yet is it any- 
thing wherewith the dilettanti of Madrid 
might quarrel. It is, though Spanish, 
emphatically modern, and withal recon- 
ciles that lurking contradiction. It is the 
most luminous, direct, sinewy speech I 
have heard in any tongue—an unlisped 
Spanish which leads one to forgive, for 
the moment, the harshened sibilants of 
Mexico; a Spanish swift but unhurried; 
concise as Greek and as lithe; forceful 
as clean Saxon, compact as an Indian 
tongue, nutty as French, and musical as 
no civilized vernacular can be, outside of 
Spanish. Yet it is the music of the bugle, 
and not of the usual guitar. A paradox, 
undoubtedly; for at once it is poised, yet 
flies like an arrow to the butt; the per- 
fection of courtesy, yet not carelessly to 
be disputed; absolutely free from the 
weak vice of epigram, but concise beyond 
parallel. I have never talked with an- 
other man by the hour at a time without 
catching him in one waste word. 

This, at one’s first meeting with Diaz, is 
one’s first astonishment, and may linger 
among the latest. Clear speech means 
clear thought — assembled, marshalled 
thought; and speech so marvellously dia- 
grammatic must refer to unusual mental 
processes. And even while one glows at 
this apparently unconscious past-mastery 
of words, the larger presence enters. This 
speech is no mere trick of mouth, but the 
medium of a very unusual mind. 

It might be rash to Jug into any com- 
parison the Iron Chancellor, but of actual 
rulers, republican or dynastic, there cer- 
tainly is not another—if there may have 
been one—so ‘‘ posted” as the man of 
Mexico. Off-hand, without hesitation and 
with accuracy (as I have often been at 
pains to verify), he gives whatsoever de- 
tail is desired of whatsoever branch of 
government. He is more ready than the 
contractors themselves as to the men and 
money using in some great work. The 
commanders of the military zones can tell 
you (in twice the words) as much each of 
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his own scope as Diaz can tell you of t] 
entire field. The superintendent of edy 
cation in a district may be as informative 
(if you give him time) about the schoo!s 
in his charge as the creator of the Mexicea), 
public-school system is about the districts 
en masse. It is an open secret in the cay 
ital that the President not infrequent \ 
worsts his ministers in their own fields 
Not all of the cabinet are wonders: } 

all are able men, and at least three of 
them extraordinary ones. I do not mean 
to lay all this to the door-step of genius 
It is not more due to his most rare faculty 
of grasp than to his enormous application 
for the mastery of every question. And 

a genuine test of breadth—he is not afraid 
to say, ‘‘I do not know.” He ventures no 
opinion in things he has not measured. 

This strangely direct and pregnant 
speech, a model of saying most in speak 
ing least, runs, nevertheless, with all the 
sincerity and the winningness of a boy 
It is conclusive without being oracular 
balanced yet without self-consciousness 
engaging yet reserved, especially as tlie 
subject warms him. It was when we 
came to schoois that the ‘‘ autocrat” came 
suddenly to his feet and translated me to 
a distant inner room and showed me lis 
private maps. The big plan of the capi 
tal bristled with pins, their heads of three 
colors (this was just before the federal 
round-up of schools in July, 1896; now 
there are but two colors); and his know 
ledge of the schools all and several, when 
and where and how, was as graphic as the 
map itself. It was less surprising when 
he spread upon the same engineer's table 
accurate charts of the republic, with their 
like pin-head kaleidoscope—but now pits 
for troops and regiments, for horse, foot, 
and artillery. So much may be expected 
of aright soldier; but that absolute grip on 
the situation by and large, and that abili 
ty to put it within the fist of a rank out 
sider at one handful, are no part of thie 
usual military trappings. 

The conceit is still a little yonder whic! 
could make me dare pretend to translate 
that arrowy speech into any English with 
in my grasp. But of our conversations 
there were two. things so typical they 
should be saved in what paraphrase they 
may. When once we spoke of the school 
system he has created for Mexico— the 
theme which more than any other seemed 
to kindle him — and when he had given 
in five minutes an astonishing bird’s- 
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eye view of a huge field, he added (it 
seemed to me with a fine mingling of dig- 
nity and pathos): *‘ And the English is 


compulsory. So when we the old are 
gone, Mexico will have two idioms.” 

And again, when the theme was the 
steps up which, one by one, he has hand- 
ed Mexico from intermittent anarcliy to 
sure peace, he said gravely and with that 
same terseness: ‘‘ It needed something of 
the strong hand [la mano dura]. But 
every year it could relax. Now, though 
there are some who do not love * Porfirio,’ 
all love peace. So the fist is wide open. 
There is full liberty—free schools, free 
ballot, free speech, free press. They may 
do what they will so they do not fire a 
gun at me.” 

This is very tame beside the idiomatic 
Spanish in which it was said, but it is in- 
dexical. Here is the key-note of modern 
Mexico—a ‘‘ dictatorship” which has spent 
ungrudgingly its blood and its care for 
the country’s progress. 

It is this man, whose eye and voice and 
step belie the half his years, that has 
wrought the Mexican miracle. And if 
he has put a new face on his country, it 


AMBASSADORS. 


is not a whit more remarkable than the 
transformation he has wrought* upon his 
own shoulders. This has been a trans 
figuration of which I know no parallel. 
Making due allowance for the change of 
fashion in facial landscape - gardening, 
Porfirio Diaz was not from the start visi 
bly frontispieced by fate for all that he 
has become. Within a youth's memory 
he wore the mere features of a soldier. 
Even in the seventies he might have been 
a chief of rurales. But to-day his face 
is unmistakable, and a proverb for ‘‘ the 
handsomest man in Mexico.” By sheer 
features this is not true; but by the col- 
lective impression it is. In a generation 
he has given himself a new face, and 
even made over the shape of his head. 
In all the breadth of a regenerated re- 
public there is no more striking monu- 
ment to the thought it has needed to turn 
the Mexico in which Juarez died into the 
Mexico of to-day than the very head of 
the man who did it. 

This may naturally raise the question 
just where and when his real greatness 
of spirit began. What was his first mo- 
tive to the Presidency? Was it as pure- 
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ly patriotic as his military 
career unquestionably had 
been? Or was it a perfonal 
lust—later tamed and puri- 
fied by responsibility and the 
evolution of events? Was it 
the professional revolution 
of independent Latin Ameri- 
ca—an Out trying to get In 

or was it something more 
prophetic? One's first pre- 
sumption may easily be—as 
mine was before I had earned 
any right to presume—that 
the revolt against Juarez and 
the upsetting of Lerdo were 
rather less nobly inspired 
than their sequel. 

It is good history, as well 
as good morals, that no man 
can play a part absolutely 
and always. If he be acting, 
he will sometimes forget his 
role, and we shall catch him. 
If he is never inconsistent, 
then he cannot be making 
believe. The career of Diaz 
seems to me to stand that 
test, for it has been logical in 
every step. The Pretender 
could not have known all 
he was to do; but he cer- 
tainly knew very well what 
he was doing. He saw the 
consummate need of his cen- 
trifugal country —and the 
only man who could fill it. 
Something more or less like 
usurpation had become the 
recognized highway to the 
Presidency—not an incum- 
bent since the Independén- 
cia had an absolutely clean 
title of election—and among 
the periodic crowd of usurp- 
ers he knew one who could 
lift the country permanent 
ly out of the reach of usur 
pation. If under our no- 
tions of democracy we can- 
not quite grasp the premise, 
we van at least read the logic 
of his demonstration. From 
the first he has walked a 
straight and narrow path 
toward the consistent goal. 
A cavalier might well refuse 
the advances of his country’s 
foes, but only a patriot would 
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SENORA DIAZ, CALLED ‘‘CARMELITA, THE IDOL OF MEXICO.” 


have declined his country's proffers as too 
generous for her own good. There was 
nothing parvenu in the penniless lad who 
refused pay for his first military service; 
nor in the struggling youth who declined 
the law degree that Juarez gave him, and 
studied two years longer, amid arduous 
duties, to earn it; nor in the young offi- 
cer who several times declined to be pro- 
moted over the heads of his elders, lest 
it create jealousies harmful to the cause; 
nor in the sudden popular idol who twice 
could have had the Presidency at Maxi- 
milian’s hands—and with it the deliver- 
ance of his country—but would not, be- 
cause Juarez was his President. 

This may not be so picturesque a con- 


clusion as the notion that here was a 
sheer usurper, gradually transformed to 
a high patriot by the unfolding of events 
and of his own eyesight, but it seems to 
tally better with the record. We have 
reasonable authority, too, for knowing a 
man by his fruits. Several Presidents of 
Mexico have tried to do something for 
their country besides sitting at its head; 
not all of them together have done for it 
what Diaz has. It would doubtiess be a 
poor creature who had no ambitions of his 
own. A fit selfishness is the datum-plane 
of humanity,and only above that is man’s 
altitude measured—by the measure where- 
with he subordinates that ambition to 
other things, or other things to that am- 
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bition. Diaz has never needed a guar- 
dian, but neither has his country, since he 
came up. 

Bearing on the same point from an 
other side is the attitude of his present 
authority. No Governor in our States is 
more accessible than this President, plus. 
He wears no body-guards, no hedges, no 
ostentation. It is not precisely a ezar 
who gives audience to laborers, rides un 
attended in a street car, and often walks 
to his residence alone, or to church with 
no more retinue than his wife. A man 
of warm friendships as of stanch resent 
ments, he does not abuse either. He may 
not forget, but he does shelve, a personal 
grudge w hose object can 
be a citizen of use to the 
republic—and his whole 
tenure of office is full 
of instances. As to his 
friends, he remembers a 
certain fine discrimina 
tion between Porfirio Diaz 
and President Diaz. No 
one is allowed to become 
his shadow, and he is 
scrupulous that his pub- 
lic goings and comings 
shall not be inseparably 
associated with certain 
companions. For, in his 
own words, ** Nothing so 
irritates a people as the 
insolence of favorites 
and all favorites tend to 
insolence.” 

This, of course, is a 
matter of business judg 
ment. Outside what he 
conceives to be a ruler’s 
duty to the public, he is 
not only accessible, but 
notoriously warm-heart- 
ed. His career is as full 
of handsome friendships 
and tender mercies as 
of uncompromising firm- 
ness. Oneincident, which 
[ believe has not been 
published, is illustrative 
of the man. In June, 
1895, the President was 
invited to Catoree, the 
chief mining camp of 
San Luis Potosi, to inau- 
gurate the great electri- 
cal plant (the first of its 
kind in Mexico) at the 
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Santa Ana Mine. A large company of the 
foremost men in Mexico had come up with 
him from the capital, and the mine-own 
When Diaz 
appeared at the works the laborers went 
wild and surged forward upon the Presi 
A stranger might have 
fancied this tattered and mine - stained 


ers had made a fitting fiesta 


dential party. 


horde about to swallow up the little knot 
of broadclothed statesmen. One grizzled 
old Indian in the van hurled his shabby 
hat aloft with a stentorian shout above 
all the clamor, ‘*‘ Viva nuestro tata!’ * 


* “ Long live our father!” Tata is at once as af 


fectionate as “daddy,” vet reverent. The Indians 


use it of God 


PORFIRIO DIAZ, JUN. 
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and rushing upon the nonplussed Presi- 
dent, caught him a tremendous hug that 
fairly lifted him from his feet. Diaz in- 
voluntarily fell back a step. Then his 
inscrutable face suddenly resolved in a 
smile, half humorous, half tender; and 
as his friends elbowed him out of the 
erush they saw a tear creeping down 
either cheek. 

As the military history of Diaz in many 
ways suggests that of Grant—though he 
had none of Grant's technical preparation, 
and led far smalier armies, and had al- 
ways to create them himself out of next 
to nothing, forging invincible steel from 
the peon mud—so does his personal sim- 
plicity. At the opening of the lips the 
resemblance ceases; but there was the 
same quietness of taste. No man of 
Latin blood could disregard the demands 
of ceremony in a ruler; no man of any 
blood could be more modest in them. 
When and where etiquette compels, Diaz 
is splendid; and none can better carry off 
the pomp and circumstance of state than 
this ascended soldier, who would be at 
home in any court. But outside the ne- 
cessities of occasion, he goes as unfrilled 
as our President; scrupulously neat and 
scrupulously simple in his dress. And 
while a tyrant may be unvain, tyrants do 
not walk loose among their serfs. 

There is a deeper test of balance than 
unpretentiousnessamid the temptations of 
practically supreme power. Diaz has re- 
mained to this day a man of the strictest 
habits. He has no vices—not even that 
sweetest and most human vice which. is 
so easy to an autocrat. Abstemious, 
methodical, tireless ; working with re- 
markable despatch a long day, yet scrupu- 
lous that not even the nation shall quite 
rob his family of him; early to bed and 
early to rise; always busy but never hur- 
ried; a sturdy walker; a superb rider of 
superb horses; a real hunter—as frontiers- 
men count hunters, and not by the cate- 
gory of titled trigger-pullers who butcher 
tame, fenced game —the private life of 
this curious man is as wholesome as his 
administration, and has broadly aided it. 

It has been a greater thing to conquer 
the hearts than the hands of a nation. I 
can remember when to scratch a Mexican 
college-boy was pretty generally to find 
an anti-Porfirista; and every priest's robe 
covered a Tory. Why? Well, the radi- 
cal objection to the President was—that 
he was President. Sophomorice minds, 
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overfed with reading, looked more to the 
shadow than to the substance. The 
tended—as their elders sometimes tend_ 
to remember the theory and forget th, 
fact. They failed to notice that all of a 
republic is not the license of all to mis 
govern themselves; that peace, security, 
the equal conservation of every man’s 
right, are as significant of democracy as 
is the name of an office; and they were 
restive over a matter of definition. It was 
almost precisely the same *‘ objection to 
federal interference * upon which the 
people of the United States sat en bance a 
few months ago, and gave verdict for de 
fendant. 

But this last barrier between Diaz and 
the inner hearts of his people has gone 
down before his personality. It was 
partly by la mano dura, but more by 
the clear head and the clean record. It 
might be too much to call any man un- 
selfish; it is enough when a man acts un 
selfishly—and this is the root of this man’s 
complete mastery. It has become iney- 
itable, even to the most unthoughtful 
stiff-neck, not only that he could hold his 
place, but that he held it in trust. With 
in a few years—even within his term just 
ended —the last opposition to Diaz has 
died a natural death. Even the Chureh 
party, which delivered its country up to 
the Intervention of the philistines, sees 
now that it would be folly to exchange a 
just opponent for a partisan of its own. 

The hold of Diaz on his countrymen 
began in his extraordinary military ca 
reer. Not only its brillianey, but its pa- 
triotism, kindled hero-worship to a blaze. 
In the longest and darkest night that 
Mexico ever knew, he rose early and 
shone steadfast, the star of hope for na- 
tional autonomy. His people, his gov- 
ernment, and his foe all came to recog- 
nize him as the first soldier of Mexico. 
Upon the head of this, to general sur- 
prise, he has earned a still rarer distine- 
tion. The greatest general in Mexican 
history, he has also proved himself the 
greatest statesman. And no less than his 
record of war and administration, his pri- 
vate character has conquered the love 
of those whose admiration was already 
stormed. His relations as husband, fa- 
ther, and man have all been to the point. 
His first wife, mother of his three clil- 
dren, was a lovable girl, who died too soon 
to share his full greatness; but when. in 
1883, he married Carmen Romero Rubio, 
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the daughter of an " 
old antagonist, he Sisal 
gave Mexico a uni- 
versal idol. A 
young woman of 


” 


unusual beauty of 
person and charac- 
ter, highly educa- 
ted (in the United 
States), fluent in 
French and Eng- 
lish as in the best 
Spanish, ** Carme- 
lita,” as she is lov- 
ingly called by all 
Mexico, rich and 
pooralike, has been 
her husband's com- 
plement not only 
in the home but in 
the nation. Tothe 
social charm of a 
high-bred Spanish 
woman, and the 
heart of universal 
womanhood, she 
adds the horizons 
of a modern edu- 
eation. Gracious 
and unspoiled, 
prominent in all 
benevolences, and 
a model in the exi- 
gent Spanish tradi- 
tions of tlhe home- 
keeper,she has won 
love beyond any 
other woman in 
Mexican history. 
The Presidential 
family is a pleasant 
one all through. 
Of the two daugh- 
ters, one is mar- 
ried. The son, Por- 
firio junior, has recently taken his degree 
as civil engineer, after as stiff a course as 
if he had been a peon’s boy,and through a 
final examination which was made unusu- 
ally rigorous by his father’s wish. ‘‘ The 
President's son,” said Diaz, ‘* must have 
nothing which he has not surely earned.” 
It was an innovation when Diaz de- 
clined to live in the national palace. Part 
of the year he resides in his private house 
in the Street of the Chain, but part in the 
historic castle of Chapultepec—the home 
of Motecuzoma, a palace of the Viceroys 
from Galvez down, and the chosen spot 
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GLIMPSE OF CHAPULTEPEC. 


of Maximilian and Carlota. The rock 
Hill of the Grasshopper, set amid imme- 
morial ahuehuetes, has at its feet the 
making of the noblest park in the world, 
of its size; and no other palace in any 
land commands so superb a view. Be- 
low, the strong spring of ‘‘ Montezuma's 
Bath ” wells up under the gigantic trees; 
and the twin aqueducts, like inconceiva- 
ble centipedes turned to stone, twist away 
toward the city; and the outerop rock is 
carved with the pictoglyphs of forgotten 
Aztec war-captains. Behind is the his- 
toric field of Molino del Rey; and at the 
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top, elbowing the palace, the military 
academy whose schoolboys were defeat- 
ed by the army of the United States. 
One tires of ‘lives stranger than ro- 
mance’’—in the romances; but, serious- 
ly, it would be a confident novelist who 
ventured to invent a career like that of 
Diaz and date it in this century. It reads 
rather like a chapter from the Crusades 
than like anything we can realize as mod- 
ern American. Probably no other ruler 
since the Lion Heart has run quite such 
a gamut 
“of most disastrous chances ; 
Of moving accidents by flood and field ; 
Of hair-breadth scapes i’ the imminent deadly 
breach ; 
Of being taken by the insolent foe.’ 


’ 


Hero of more than fifty battles—and not 
by heliograph, but at the head of his men 
—ablaze with decorations when in full 
dress, but with not enough medals to 
cover one apiece the scars that earned 
them; leader of desperate charges and 
defender of forlorn hopes; half a dozen 
times prisoner, and as often escaping by 
the narrowest hazards; forty years in 
service, and almost all of it uphill on 
grades that might have daunted Sisy- 
phus—it is a wonderful story between the 
orphan boy of Oaxaca and the head of 
modern Mexico. It would be impossible 
here to go into that career with any de- 
tail; but the barest outline is significant. 

Porfirio Diaz was born in the city of 
Oaxaca, September 15, 1830, on the anni- 
versary of the birth of Mexican indepen- 
dence. There has been confusion as to 
the locality, and in the city itself are a 
score of contradictory relations, so I have 
taken pains to be fortified over his own 
hand: 

‘*Tt was in the city of Oaxaca, street of 
la Soledad, south side, No. 10, in which 
house is now a sugar-factory.” 

His father,Captain José Faustino Diaz, 
was of Asturian stock which came to Mex- 
ico in the first years of the Conquest. He 
died in 1833. Dofia Petrona Mory, Por- 
firio’s forceful mother, brought him the 
drop of aboriginal blood, her grandmother 
having been a Mixteca. She marked the 
boy out for the Church; and after finish- 
ing with the primary school at seven, 
taking his turn as errand-boy in a store, 
and going to the secondary school from 
eight to fourteen, he entered the seminary. 
The family had lost its modest fortune, 
and he supported himself by tutoring. 
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Here he fell in the way of the great Za 
potec, Juarez, then Governor of the state 
who took a generous interest in the un 
guessed lad who was to mean so much to 
Mexico and to Juarez. 

At seventeen Porfirio volunteered, with 
some of his comrades, for the war with 
the United States. To their grief they 
were not sent to the front, but served as 
a home militia—the redoubtable company 
of the ** Better-than-Nothings,” as ribald 
townsmen dubbed them. 

Against his mother’s hope, his patron’s 
rage, and the scandal of the bishop, the 
young theologue soon decided to be a law 
yer and not a priest. Thrown entirely 
on his own resources, he kept in the insti 
tute by taking pupils and by the slender 
help of the librarianship, secured for him 
by the Governor. Graduating from the 
four years’ course, he entered the law- 
office of Juarez, becoming also professor 
of Roman law in his alma mater, and 
president of the law-club of Oaxaca. 

His first taste of war was under Her- 
rera, in revolt against the usurper Santa 
Anna. In the plebiscite Diaz was the 
only student who dared walk up to the 
tables and sign against the tyrant; and 
for this audacity had to fly for his life. 
In the revolution which ended in the ex- 
pulsion ef that strange cross of ass and 
wolf, whom one of the most naive of Mex 
ican folk-songs celebrates in ** La pata de 
Sant’ Anna,” young Diaz became Jefe 
Politico (mayor) of Ixtlan. In this ham- 
let was the first fair scope for the military 
bent which had been visible even in his 

childhood. He drilled the half-naked 
Indians of his jefatura on Sundays, hold- 
ing them by dances, a gymnasium, and 
the like artifices until he had a really 
valuable militia. When Garcia ‘ pro- 
nounced” in Oaxaca,the boy Mayor of Ixt- 
lan marched on that capital with his abo- 
rigines and induced the usurper to ‘‘ take 
it back”; and upon Garcia's renewal of the 
provunciamento, Diaz returned and took 
the city, and the small despot fled. For 
this service Diaz refused the pay proffered 
him. A little later he resigned his post 
as Mayor to become Captain in the Na 
tional Guard at less than half the pay. 
and won his first laurels in crushing the 
rebellion of Jamiltepec. Badly wounded. 
he saw the weak point in the insurgent 
lines, and won the day. It was a week 
before he reached a doctor, and he carried 
the bullet more than a year. 
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In 1858, when Cobos (Conservative) at- 
tacked Oaxaca, Diaz beat him off, pursued 
him, and whipped him again at Jalapa, 
fighting against heavy odds. As the war 
of the Reforma broadened, Juarez gave 
the young officer the important post of 
Jefe of Tehuantepec. In this remote cor- 
ner, unaided by the beset government and 
sore pressed by the Conservatives (Church 
party), he not only held his own for two 
years in the field, but began to give ear- 
nest of administrative skill, straightening 
out the sorry tangle of public affairs in 
Tehuantepec, and trying 


his ‘prentice 
hand at public education and * better gov- 


ernment.” In April, 1858, at the Haci- 
enda de las Jicaras, he set the pattern of 
tactics always thereafter characteristic of 
him—the night march and the daybreak 
assault. In all his military career it was 
the case that the other man did not get 
up quite early enough. 

In June of the next year he won the 
important action of the Mixtequilla and 
a lieutenant-coloneley. Still weak from 
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the operation to extract the bullet of Ja- 
miltepee, he defended in Juchitan and 
then convoyed safely across the isthmus 
a store of munitions of war, obeying the 
spirit but breaking the letter of govern- 
ment instructions to destroy it before it 
should fall into the enemy’s hands. In 
November, Alarcon having captured Te 
huantepec, Diaz stormed it at dawn with 
three hundred men, and took it back for 
Mexico. In January, 1860, with five hun 
dred raw troops, he met and routed Co- 
bos’s superior force near Mitla, leading 
the charge at the critical moment. 
Oaxaca elected him a deputy to Con 
gress; and when in June, 1861, Marquez 
attacked the national capital, Diaz hur- 
ried from the legislative halls, headed the 
defending forces, and defeated the revolu- 
tionists. For this he was made Chief of 
Brigade of Oaxaca. He pursued Marquez 
for two months, and August 13, 1861, at- 
tacked the rebels by night in Jalatlaco. It 
was a hand-to-hand fight, marked by an- 
other of the almost miraculous escapes 
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which gave Diaz the name of an enchant- 
ed life, and was another victory for him. 
But the other divisions of the army 
were not so successful; and President 
Juarez, whose greatness lay rather in 
steadfastness than in resource, seemed to 
lack the talent for unification. His slug- 
gishness permitted the Church party to 
gain great headway, and at the same 
time his measures weakened and split the 
Nationalists. An unpaid army, increased 
taxes, forced loans, and the suicidal re- 
pudiation of the foreign debt not only 
crippled the government at home, but 
brought about its ears the armed inter- 
vention of France, England, and Spain. 
When the actual invasion began, in the 
spring of 1862, Juarez set the brigades of 
Mejia and Diaz to make front against the 
invaders, while he should gather forces in 
the interior. A magazine explosion prac- 
tically wiped out Mejia’s command, and 
Diaz was left to bear the brunt. His broth- 
er Felix, who was with him at the front, 
stood off a thousand zouaves with a hand- 
ful of lancers until seventy-five per cent. 
of his men were slain and he was wounded 
and aprisoner. Watching his chance, he 
limped toward his pet horse, flung him- 
self across its back, and escaped through 
a rain of lead. Porfirio covered the re- 
treat of General Zaragoza on Puebla, 
checking the French at the hill of Acul- 
zingo. During the siege of Puebla which 
followed, Diaz held the most exposed po- 
sition, the road to Amazoc. In the splen- 
did battle which gave Mexico one of her 
proudest anniversaries, the Cinco de Mayo 
(May 5, 1862), Diaz and his raw men met 
on level ground the trained European 
soldiers of Lorencez, withstood their 
charges, turned them, and chased them. 
In January, 1863, the French general 
Forey laid siege to Puebla with an out- 
numbering force and by precise stages. 
In one of the many assaults on the cor- 
ner held by Diaz the zouaves broke into 
the first court-yard of his stronghold, the 
Meson de San Marcos. Diaz ran back 
alone to the solitary field- piece which 
commanded the gate, chucked it full of 
cobble-stones in default of cannon-balls, 
and mowed down the foremost of the 
enemy; then, at the head of his re- 
animated men, whipped out the storming 
party and closed the breach. On May 17 
the beleaguered city had to capitulate, 
but Diaz refused to take parole with the 
other officers, and soon made his escape. 
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At this juncture President Juarez offer 
ed to make him Secretary of War or com 
mander of an army corps; but Diaz de 
clined both honors on the ground that 
such promotion of so young a man would 
cause harmful jealousies. He covered 
the retreat of the national government 
from Mexico to San Luis Potosi, reorgan- 
ized the army as commander-in-chief, and 
accepted command of the Army of the 
East, with jurisdiction from Puebla to 
Central America. Marching down from 
Querétaro with a small force, across the 
states of Mexico and Michoacan, under 
the very noses of the enemy, and captur- 
ing Tasco en route, he reached Oaxaca 
and established headquarters. His com- 
mission as General of Division, the high- 
est rank in the Mexican army, came next. 
In three years the Nobody of Oaxaca had 
Yisen to be second only to the President 
of the republic, and almost the last hope 
of his country. The capital, the chief 
cities and posts, and nearly all the north- 
ern states were in the hands of the en- 
emy; the very government was vagrant; 
but down in Oaxaca Diaz kept a *‘ solid 
south.” By a remarkable administrative 
ability he soon put his native state on a 
business basis, besides garrisoning its im- 
portant points and gathering at his own 
elbow 3000 drilled men and the cash to 
handle them. As his strength there led 
the French toturn more toward the north, 
Diaz began to move up, until General 
Brincourt and a large force were sent to 
check him. In December, 1864, the larg- 
est campaign of the Intervention was aim- 
ed at him; and early in 1865 these vastly 
superior forces shut him up in Oaxaca. 
The self-made Mexican had already be- 
come of such consideration that Bazaine 
took the field against him in person; and 
after a vain attempt to bargain (with equal 
honors in the imperial army as an induce- 
ment), pressed the siege at once with vigor 
and a caution palpably bent on avoiding 
allslips. The beleaguered tightened their 
hungry belts, and ran the church bells 
into cannon-balls. At the beginning of 
the end, Diaz took his post at the howitzer 
in a church tower, and kept it hot till 
every man of the crew but one beside him 
was slain, and his officers came up and 
dragged him away. 

After three weeks of hopeless resist- 
ance, Oaxaca capitulated. All the cap- 
tured officers except three pledged them- 
selves to stand neutral the rest of the war; 









THE AWAKENING 


and Diaz, with the two other stiff-necks, 
was dungeoned in Puebla. After tunnel- 
ling almost to freedom, and being thwart- 
ed in several other attempts to escape, 
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pocketed on the Californian Gulf, and the 
desert state of Chihuahua were left him— 
had to clap his hat on the government 
and betake it to Saltillo, to Chihuahua, 
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Porfirio finally dodged the turnkey, scaled 
the prison wall, and got away—with a re- 
ward of $10,000 on his head. 

The Mexican cause was desperate. The 
French and the traitors held practically 
all the country’s area and resources: The 
stoic Juarez, almost without armies or ter- 
ritory—only the petty port of Guaymas, 


finally to Paso del Norte, on our frontier. 
Such deathless courage as his needed only 
a hint of success to make it contagious; 
but he was not of that untranslatable 
temper which the Spanish call simpdtico, 
and could not buoy up a people. The 
hopes of Mexico were at zero. 

Diaz understood the need of the hour. 
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It was no time to lay out a deliberate 
campaign. Swift, sharp blows that should, 
even if intrinsically trivial, electrify the 
numbed hopes of the Nationalists—that 
was what was called for. His escape 
from Puebla was September 20, and on 
the 22d, with a hasty handful of men, lie 
surprised and captured the garrison of 
Tehuicingo. Next day he routed another 
Imperialist force, and acquired arms and 
horses to fight with. A week later he 
stole a march on the superior force of 
Visoso, who had come after him, whipped 
it, and got its cash-box. By littles gath- 
ering men and arms, he turned again on 
the pursuer, led him out into an ambus- 
cade, and smashed his forces. The end of 
it was that Visoso came over bodily to his 
brilliant adversary, and did good service. 

These minor but heart-warming affairs 
began to work like yeast among the de 
spairing patriots; and as Diaz loomed 
larger in the south, the fugitive govern- 
ment and disjointed nation took heart of 
hope. Dwindled almost to the conse- 
quence of guerilla warfare, the one-sided 
struggle went on with new courage. 

As the gathering climax of our civil 
war made clear the inevitable triumph of 
the Federal government, the moral press- 
ure of the United States began to be felt 
seriously by the arch - Interventionist ; 
while unofficial help of men and money 
commenced to leak over our border to the 
discomfiture of his tools. In January, 
1866, brought to his tardy senses by the 
stiffness of Seward, Napoleon rang the 
death-knell of the Mexican Empire, pro- 
claiming the withdrawal of his troops in 
ayear. Though so basely deserted, Maxi- 
milian had still the forces to keep him for 
some time master of the field, while his 
plan of conciliation bade fair to bring 
him by a better road to success, Juarez 
could not be thought of as a compromise, 
being at once the head of the opposition 
and none too strong with his country- 
men. Through Bazaine the Presidency 
was proffered to Diaz; but the gentleman 
later of Metz was dealing with a stranger. 
The Mexican did not even reply. 

Seeing the French occupied in the 
north, Diaz began in the spring of 1866 to 
advance his fences, and won several minor 
engagements. After one of these, the baf- 
fled Imperialist Trujeque invited him to 
a parley, and when Diaz arrived in the 
enemy’s camp he was fired on by men 
concealed in an adjacent building, but 


wheeled his horse like a flash and es 
caped. 

In face of an enemy superior by num 
bers, discipline,and equipment, Diaz whet 
ted his tactics. Seconded by his dashing 
brother Felix, he toled the enemy up and 
down the familiar hills of his boyhood 
tired and tantalized and disgusted them 
and in the hour of their weariness fel] 
upou them like a cloud-burst. He jug 
gled his small foree with consummate 
dexterity, winning action after action by 
the precise diplomacy of a New Mexican 
acquaintance of mine who sold ‘* half” 
his cattle in the morning on the east side 
of the mountain, and drove them around 
to the west side and sold ** the rest” in the 
afternoon. Diaz dragged brush behind 
his troopers, to kick up the dust of a con 
quering host; popped up a handful of 
éavalry first on one hill and then on an- 
other—and conquered the bedeviled ene- 
my almost as much by his ingenuity as 
by his desperate in-fighting. Of this pic 
turesque campaign the famous battles of 
Miahuatlan and La Carbonera were most 
important. Oronoz, with a larger force 
and far better armed, doubled and sur- 
prised him through the carelessness of a 
captain, Diaz and thirty men stood off 
the attack till his cavalry could resaddle 
and his infantry fallin. He fought stub- 
bornly until he saw his powder giving 
out, and then carried his little force in a 
mad charge upon Oronoz’s centre, took 
the battery, turned it on the Imperialists, 
and though overwhelmed with numbers 
stood to the guns till his little reserve 
came and turned the field to a rout, cap- 
turing forty officers, the baggage-train, 
and the all-important arms. He drove 
Oronoz into a fortified position, inter- 
cepted the Austrian re-enforcements, and 
after withstanding four charges, turned 
them, and took their cannon, ammuni- 
tion, and seven hundred carbines. March- 
ing straight on Oaxaca, he took his na- 
tive city from the invaders after a sharp 
siege. It was prophetic of the man that 
in this time of stress he founded the 
Oaxaca model school for girls—the fore- 
cast of that system which is working the 
greatest social change in Mexican history. 

When the over-persuaded Emperor— 
already in motion to sail for Europe— 
returned to the capital to “stick it out,” 
and took the field in person, the republi- 
can armies focussed on the north, and 
the distant Oaxacan was left to work out 
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his own salvation. Again Maximilian 
proffered him the Presidencey—now with 
the condition of a free exit for the French 
arms. But Diaz quietly referred him to 
the wandering President. 

Thrown entirely on his own resources 
for men, money, and arms—and even at 
times bled of his levies by the worried 
government—Diaz merely went at it the 
harder. Known for scrupulousness, he 
secured voluntary loans where forced 
loans had been hopeless. Gathering up 
what men and material he could, he be- 
sieged Puebla, with six field-pieces against 
her hundred. It was his third turn at 
Puebla, twice as besieged, now as besieger. 
In the three weeks of the investment he 
was everywhere, and survived not only 
the usual perils of the assault, but was 
dug out whole from under an adobe wall. 

Learning that an army as large as his 
own was on its way to re-enforce the be- 
sieged, he ordered all the preparations for 
withdrawing. Not only the enemy but 
his own officers took him to be headed 
for Mexico, and both approved his wisdom 
under the circumstances. But though 
the Spanish calendar has no special asso- 
ciations with April 1, the date was @ pro- 
pos. That night his army kept their 
teeth on surprising news. Before dawn 
of April 2 (1867) Diaz made a feint on the 


south of the city, and followed with a 
desperate assault all along the line. He 
took it point by point, by hand; and at 
daylight had seored his 
and redeemed Puebla. 
Amid the reprisals of these embittered 
struggles Diaz had achieved an honorable 
distinction for humanity to his prisoners; 
and this became no small factor in his 
successes. Here at Puebla he pardoned 
the captured officers, who fully expected 
a fusillade, and among them the officious 
fellow who had added $1000 from his own 
pocket to the price set on Porfirio’s head 
after his escape from this same city. 
Marching up from his great victory, 
the hero of Puebla met the enemy's re- 
enforcements and ran them back to Mex- 
ico in ‘‘the Five Days’ Battle.” Shut- 
ting up Marquez in the capital, but un- 
willing to bombard that splendid city, 
Diaz put on the thumb-screws with patient 
deliberation. Escobedo finally overcame 
the far inferior foree with which Maxi- 
milian had held out so long against him 
in Querétaro. June 19 (1867) the ill-fated 
Emperor and his two stanch Pnerals 
were executed, and next day Mexico sur- 
rendered to Diaz. People noted that the 
victorious general came in unostentatious- 
ly, and fell to setting things in order, but 
that he was ready with a splendid demon- 
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stration when the long-exiled President 
returned, July 15. His task done, Diaz 
resigned, and after serving for a few 
months, by request, in a reorganization of 
the army, retired quietly to private life. 

His native city met him with open arms; 
and besides the highest civic honors gave 
him in fee simple the estate of La Noria. 
Here for a couple of years Diaz lived as 
a peaceful manufacturer of cane sugar 
and a man of family, having been mar- 
ried by proxy, on the day of his victory 
at Puebla, to Delfina Ortega y Reyes. 

The Presidential campaign of 1867 was 
marked by new convulsions in Mexico. 
The Progresistas made Diaz their stand- 
ard-bearer, but with the machine at his 
back Juarez was declared re-elected, and 
Diaz refused to contest. In 1871 the Ind- 
ian President, who had held office since 
1857, was again nominally elected. In be- 
half of the reforms promised under the 
Constitution of 1857, but never instituted, 
Diaz issued from Oaxacathe protest known 
as the ‘* Pronunciamento of La Noria.” 

Juarez was already a changed man by 
failing health and growing blindness to 
the needs of the nation. July 18, 1872, 
death ended this strange, mute, stubborn, 
circumscribed, but great career. Lerdo 
de Tejada, in whom under Mexican laws 
rested the right of succession, was elected 
President in October. He offered Diaz 
high positions, but the Oaxacan went back 
to his sugar-making. 

In 1874 the incumbent, a scholar and a 
gentleman, but neither a large ruler nor 
a large patriot, had the country by the 
ears, partly by mismanagement, partly by 
showing his design to capture a second 
term. Revolutions broke out all over the 
republic, and the famous ‘‘plan of Tux- 
tepec” was promulgated. Among the 
prominent Mexicans proscribed by Lerdo 
was his most dangerous rival; and selling 
off his property for a song, Diaz retired 
to the United States. In March, 1876, he 
crossed the Rio Grande from Brownsville, 
Texas, with forty men, and issued a pro- 
nunciamento. His forty soon multiplied 
by ten, and marching on the Lerdist gar- 
rison of Matamoros, he captured seven 
hundred prisoners and eighteen cannon ; 
next béating the larger force of Fuero at 
Icamole. But finding it impossible to 
break through to the distant south, he re- 
turned to New Orleans, and sailed in dis- 
guise for Vera Cruz. At Tampico a lot of 
his Matamoros prisoners came aboard the 
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steamer, and he was recognized. Slipping 
overboard by night in the shark-infested 
harbor, he started to swim ashore, but was 
overhauled and carried back. It was per 
haps the most ticklish of all his personal 
hazards, many and great as they have 
been. But the purser took a hand, and 
deceived the captain by throwing over 
board a life-preserver. Diaz lay for a 
week cooped inside the sofa on which the 
Lerdist officers sat for their nightly card 
games. At Vera Cruz he got ashore dis- 
guised as a sailor, and after many start- 
ling adventures came back to Oaxaca, 
where he rallied a force of 4000 men. 
After the alleged re-election of Lerdo, 
against which even the president of the 
Supreme Court rose in revolt, General 
Alatorre was sent to run down Diaz. At 
Tecoac he caught him. The battle was 
leng and sharp, but though outnumbered, 
Diaz won. He held his men in hand til] 
the crisis, and then, leading the charge in 
person, broke Alatorre’s army in two, 
and captured its artillery, baggage, and 
3000 prisoners. From the field of Tecoac 
he marched on Mexico. Lerdo fled vid 
Acapulco to the United States, ‘‘ taking 
the cash,” and on the 23d of November 
Diaz entered the capital amid general re- 
joicing. Five days later he assumed the 
provisional Presidency, and in April, 1877, 
was elected constitutional President of 
the republic. Lerdo promoted several up- 
risings, Which were easily put down, and 
Iglesias, the Supreme Court claimant, re- 
turned from his hiding to private life. 
This coup made the beginnings of Mex- 
icO as a prosperous and modern nation. 
For the first time in her history since the 
revolt from viceregal rule she had at the 
reins a hand strong enough and a head 
clear enough. Peace rose upon the wrack 
of fifty years of chaos, and progress fol- 
lowed after peace. Best of all, a national 
spirit began to be welded among the fac- 
tions. When the question who could and 
should and would rule Mexico was taken 
out of the scramble, the lookers for Pres- 
idential lightning began to fall into line 
for more important things; while those 
blind enough still to fancy that the new 
man was just a man, and not the govern- 
ment of Mexico, found out their mistake. 
There was singular businesslikeness in 
every step, and at the same time singular 
justice. Diaz knew a good man in friend 
or foe. When he could, he called to his 
side, and as readily, those who had been 
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his chief enemies as his first friends. 
Those who would not lend a hand he 
merely kept where he could have an eye 
on them. All a revoluciondrio had to 
do to be persona grata was to turn his 
talents to the uplifting of Mexico; and 
this policy did wonders. 

The internal policy which has in so 
few years won statesmen from contempt- 
uous indifference to admiration began at 
once. 3efore one realized it, Diaz was 
binding his disjointed states by the rail- 
road and the telegraph. 


In his first year 
the long arrears of public officials had 


been paid up. In five years he had more 
than doubled the national revenues, and 
not by exactions, but by putting the 
public business on a civil-service basis. 
Roads, bridges, light - houses, wharves, 
public buildings, began to rise as taxes 
went down. The military and civil codes 
were revised. The army was reorganized, 
and the best country police in the world, 
the guardias rurales, were created. By 
them the curse of brigandage, which in- 
fested every trail and highway in Mexico, 
has been wiped out. Reformed diplomatic 
relations were established with the outer 


world. The national credit was raised 


from the dead. And throughout the 
length and breadth of the long-wasted 
country the public school began to rise. 
Primary instruction, normal schools, ag- 
ricultural and industrial training, fairs, 
factories, and the development of the soil 

by all such steps united Mexico began 
suddenly to come up out of her low estate. 

It was some time before she met much 
welcome; and the cool stand of Diaz in 
marking a dead-line along the frontier, 
and advising our General Ord that it 
must not be overstepped in pursuit of 
Indians or other things, had like to have 
made trouble. But a year after his elec- 
tion to the Presidency Diaz was official- 
ly recognized by our government, and 
Grant's visit to Mexico in 1880 did much 
to civilize our feelings toward the neigh- 
bor republic. 

Then came the interregnum of Manuel 
Gonzalez, *‘ El Mocho ’—a man of superb 
courage and of his word, but little other 
morals—who brought progress to a stand- 
still. In 1880 Diaz lost his wife and her 
babe—the heaviest blow that has ever 
reached him amid all his perils. He was 
for a time Secretary of Fomento under 
Gonzalez, Senator from Morelos, and Gov- 
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ernor of Oaxaca—elected to the last 
office by a literally unanimous vote. In 
the spring of 1883 he married his present 
wife, and their wedding-trip was to the 
United States. 

Without activity on his part, and by 
an overwhelming majority, he was re- 


= 


given them to know, after fever, how 
good is the cool draught of peace. He 
has bound them not more to himself than 
to one another. And when he steps down 
from his romantic place he will leave a 
people apprenticed to self-government- 
a people not past mistakes, but unlikely 
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elected President to sueceed Gonzalez, and 
was inaugurated December 1, 1884, with 
severe simplicity. Last year he took the 
oath which inaugurates his present (fifth) 
term, which has every promise of being 
his most successful one. The perfection 
of his remarkable system of public edu- 
eation, and of his hardly less masterly 
scheme of railroad and harbor develop- 
ment, is the ambition of this term, which 
is to be his last. And to the question 
first on our lips—‘‘ but when Diaz dies 
or has done ?’’—he has, I think, provided 
the answer. He has set the feet of his 
people in the paths of progress. He has 


to forget the main lesson, with an abun- 
dance of able men fit to be called to the 
head, and willing to wait to be called. 

Yet by the very nature of things just 
such a career can befall but once in a 
country’s life. Such men may return, 
but not again such opportunity. And 
among those who have gone before and 
those who shall’ come after him, history 
will reserve an undisputed place for the 
man who made the United States of Mex- 
ico; the second American who has won 
and worn the title, ‘‘ First in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen.” 
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TINHE Rev. Silas Eaton was dead. 

It was May, and the little orchard 
hind the parsonage was like a white 
ind perfumed cloak flung on the shoul- 
der of a bare hill-side which was, all the 
rest of it, rocky pasture. Under the trees, 
and in the shelter of the stone walls, the 
crass Was growing green. The apple 
blossoms were just beginning to fall; in 
any breath of wind single petals, white, 
stained outside with crimson, came down 
in flurries like gusts of warm and aro- 
matie snow. There was a stir of life 
everywhere. In the parsonage garden 
crown imperials had pushed their strong 
stalks through the damp earth, and peo- 
nies were reaching up long slender arms, 
each with its red curled fist of leaves, 
reluctant to expand until certain of the 
sun. The ground was spongy beneath 
the foot, and there were small springs 
bubbling up under every winter-bleached 
tuft of last year’s grass. The air, full of 
the scent of earth and growing things, 
was warm and sweet, yet with an edge of 
cold—the sword of frost in a velvet scab- 
bard, 


Life—life: and in the upper chamber 
of the parsonage the master lay dead. 

One of the children had put a bunch of 
apple blossoms on the table at the head of 


the bed. They were not appropriate—the 
soft rosy flowers beside the hard face 
there on the pillow; the face, with its 
thatch of gray hair over the narrow 
domelike brow, seamed and cut with 
wrinkles; the anxious, melancholy lips 
set in such icy and eternal indifference— 
the face of the religious egotist, stamped 
with inexorable sincerity, stern and cold 
and mean. Nota father’s face. But his 
daughter had put her handful of snowy 
flowers on the pine table, their little 
gnarled black stems thrust tightly down 
into a tumbler of water. And then she 
went tiptoeing out of the silent room. 
She heard her mother’s little light voice 
downstairs in the parlor, and Elder 
Barnes's low, respectful murmur in re- 
sponse. They were ‘‘ making the ar- 
rangements.” Esther's heart stood still, 
not with grief, but with misery at the 
strangeness of it all—her silent, meek, 
obedient mother saying what should or 
what should not happen to—father ! 
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‘And, Mr. Barnes, if it will not be a 
trouble, will you find out for me how 
much it would cost to send a telegram to 
my brother, in Mercer?” 

Esther, leaning over the banisters in the 
upper hall, opened her lips with astonish- 
ment. A telegram! It gave the child a 
sense of the dreadful importance of this 
May day as nothing else had done. The 
thought of the expense of it came next, 
sobering that curious elation which is part 
of bereavement. 

‘*Mother oughtn't to do that. It will 
cost—oh, it will cost at least a dollar!” 

This fifteen-year-old Esther had a cer- 
tain grim practicality, born of a childhood 
in a minister’s family on $500 a year. A 
dollar! And that uncle in Mercer, whom 
she had never seen, who had quarrelled 
with her mother because she married her 
father, and who was so rich and power- 
ful (according to a newspaper paragraph 
she had once read)—this uncle, who had 
had no connection with them in all these 
years—what was the use of wasting a 
dollar in telegraphing him? She meant 
to say so; and yet, when she went down 
stairs, after Elder Barnes had gone, and 
found her little mother standing at the 
window, looking blankly out at the gar- 
den, there was something in the mild, 
faded face that kept the girl silent. She 
came up and put her strong young arm 
about her, and kissed her softly. 

‘* Mother, won't you lie down?” 

‘“No, dear; I am not tired. Mr. Barnes 
has been very kind in telling me what 
must be done. I do hope everything will 
be as—he would wish.” 

They did not speak for a little while, 
and then Esther said, in a low voice, 
‘** Mother, I don’t want to worry you, and 
—and perhaps it’s very soon to speak of 
it, but have you thought at all of what is 
going to become of us?” 

Her mother put up her hand with a 
sort of shiver. ‘‘No, no; not yet. We 
mustn't talk of that yet. Oh, Esther, he 
is dead! Poor Silas—poor Silas!’ She 
caught her breath like a child, and looked 
up at her tall daughter in a frightened 
way. ‘ 

Esther nodded. Then she said, hesita- 
ting: ‘‘ You're going to get a crépe veil, 
aren't you, mother, and a black dress? 
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And I think I ought to have a black 
dress.” 

‘“We haven’t any money for new 
clothes, Essie,” Mrs. Eaton answered, trem- 
ulously. 

‘** But I think we ought to wear black,” 
Esther protested, tears springing to her 
eyes. ‘It isn’t proper not to.” 

The other sighed with anxiety. ‘I 
don’t see how we can. He would not 
wish us to waste the money.” 

They were very intimate, these two; 
for each had found the other a shelter 
from the fierce integrity which had ruled 
the family life. And now instinctively 
they nestled together, panting and chirp- 
ing like two frightened birds, and saying 
to each other, ‘‘ He would wish this, or 
that.” 

But he was dead, and the face of life 


was suddenly changed to them both. The © 


withdrawal of the dominant righteous 
will of husband and father made an 
abrupt silence in their lives—a silence 
which was as overwhelming in its way as 
grief. To the mother it was as though hav- 
ing been borne helplessly along on some 
powerful arm, she had been suddenly set 
down on her own feet, and bidden to lead 
and carry others. Esther’s frightened 
question, ‘‘ What is going to become of 
us?” echoed in her ears like a crash of 
bewildering sound. She had no answer; 
all she knew was, that she must take care 
of the children; work for them; fight 
for them—poor little weak creature !—if 
necessary. She was thirty-five, this mo- 
ther, but she looked much older. Once 
she must have been pretty; one knew 
that by the startled softness of her hazel 
eyes and the delicately cut pale lips; 
but her forehead, rounded like a child’s, 
was worn and full of lines, and her 
whole expression so timid apd anxious 
and deprecating that one only thought of 
what her life must have been to cut so 
deep a stamp on such gentle and vague 
material. It had been, since her mar- 
riage, a very uneventful life, its keenest 
excitement the making both ends meet on 
her husband's salary. Before that there 
had, indeed, been the keen and exciting 
experience of marrying in opposition to 
her father’s command, and being practi- 
cally disowned by her people. She was 
Lydia Blair, a girl of good family, gentle 
and dutiful, as girls were expected to be 
thirty years ago—one of those pleasant 
girls who let their elders and betters think 


for them, and are loved as one loves com 
fortable and inanimate things. And the) 
suddenly, had appeared this harsh, fier, 
narrow New England minister, of anot}: 
denomination, of another temperament 
for that matter, of another class; and s}), 
had developed a will of her own and ma 
ried him. Why? Everybody who kn 
her asked, ‘‘ Why?” Perhaps afterwards 
she herself asked why—afterwards, whe: 
he became so intent upon saving his own 
soul that he had no time to win his ch 
dren’s love or to make love to his wif 
By the time he came to die very like] 
he had forgotten he ever had made lov: 
to her. He called her ‘' Mrs. Eaton, 
and he was as used to her as he was to 
his battered old desk or his worn Bible 
But when he came to die he lay in his 
bed and watched her as he had not done 
these fifteen years; and once he said, when 
she brought him his medicine, ‘‘ You've 
been a good wife, Mrs. Eaton”; and once, 
** You're very kind, Lily.” But this was 
at the end, and the doctor said his mind 
was wandering. And then the end had 
come, in the spring night, towards dawn: 
and now he was lying still, as indifferent 
to the soft weather, the shower of apple 
blossoms, the two children whispering 
about the house, the wife staring, dry 
eyed out into the sunshine—as indiffer 
ent as he always had been. 

Well, well; he was a good man, they 
said; and now he had gone to find the 
God whom he had defamed and vilified 
under the name of religion, imputing to 
Him meanness and cruelty and revenge 
—the passions of his own poor human 
nature. 

And may that God have mercy on his 
soul! 

Il. 

Robert Blair came into the dining 
room, holding the ‘‘ dollar telegram ” in 
his hand. His wife looked up at him, 
smiling. 

‘‘ It is really shameful the way business 
pursues you! I am going to tell Sam 
uel to burn all despatches that come here 
Your office is the place for those horrid 
yellow papers.’ 

‘Tt isn’t business this time, Nellie; it’s 
death.” 

** Oh, Robert!” 

‘* Oh,” he hastened to explain, ‘‘ it’s no- 
thing that touches us. My sister Lydia's 
husband is dead. You have heard me 
speak of my sister Lydia, haven't you’ 
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It was long before your day, you baby, 
that she married him. Ah, well, what a 
pretty girl she was!” He sat down, shook 
his head when the man offered him some 
soup, and opened his napkin thoughtful- 
ly ‘Well, he’s dead. He was a most 
objectionable person—” 

Mrs. Blair looked at the butler’s back 
as he stood at the sideboard, and raised 
her eyebrows; but her husband went on, 
a wrinkle like a cut deepening on his 
forehead : 

‘*My father forbade it—did I never 
tell you about it?—but Lydia, who had 
always been a nonentity, suddenly ac- 
quired a will, and married him. My fa- 
ther never forgave her. She evidently 
didn’t care for any affection that didn’t 
include him, and cut herself off from all 
of us. Of course I’m sorry for her now; 
but I don’t feel that I have anything to 
reproach myself with.” He tapped the 
table with impatient fingers, and told the 
butler that he didn’t want his claret 
boiled. ‘* Haven't you any sense, Sam- 
uel? You're a perfect fool about wine; 
here, throw that out of the window, and 
get me a fresh bottle!” 

Mrs. Blair was a beautiful young wo- 
man, who, two years before, had married 
this iraseible, successful, dogmatic man, 
and (so Mercer said) could wind him 
round any one of her pretty jewelled fin- 
gers whenever she wanted to. He cer- 
tainly was very much in love—and so 
was she, though her particular world 
never believed it, alleging that she was 
not indifferent to the loaves and fishes. 

But the fact was Mrs. Blair took the 
loaves and fishes with a childlike delight 
which meant appreciation, certainly, but 
not avarice. She enjoyed her wealth, 
and her life, and herself, immensely and 
openly; and that was her charm to her 
husband, a man immersed in large af- 
fairs, sagacious, powerful, and without 
imagination, He was a cultivated man, 
because his forebears had been educated 
people, of sober, comfortable wealth ; hence 
he had gone to college, like other young 
men of his class, and had travelled, and 
had aequired an intellectual, or rather a 
commercial knowledge of Art. But, un- 
til he married, every instinct was for 
power, and the making of money. After 
that, though the guiding principle re- 
mained the same, a sense of beauty did 
awaken in him. He never flagged in his 
fierce and joyous and cruel passion for 
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getting; but he delighted in his wife— 
perhaps as one of his own enormous ma- 
chines might have delighted in « ray of 
sunlight dancing across its steel shafts, 
and flickering through the thunderous 
whir of its driving wheels. He loaded 
the girl he married with every luxury; 
almost immediately she found she had 
nothing left to desire—from dogs to dia- 
monds, houses, yachts, or pictures. She, 
poor child, realized no deprivation in see- 
ing every wish fulfilled, and thought her- 
self the luckiest and the happiest woman 
in the world. Her money, combined with 
a good deal of common-sense, gave her 
the power to interfere helpfully in the 
lives of less fortunate people. She called 
it Philanthropy, and found playing Prov- 
idence to the halt, the maimed, and the 
blind a really keen interest. Her im- 
pulse was always to ‘‘ manage”; and so, 


when her husband, frowning, and per- 
haps a little less satisfied with himself 
than usual, began to talk about his sis- 
was instantly in- 


ter’s affairs, Mrs. Blair 
terested. 

‘*Of course her husband's death will 
make a difference in her income?” she 
said, as they went up stairs to the library. 
‘*A country minister's salary doesn’t 
amount to much anyhow; but—” 

‘Well, she made her bed,” he inter- 
rupted, sharply; ‘‘she ought to be willing 
to lie in it!” 

‘** Oh, yes, of course; but now the man 
is dead, it’s different. I know you want 
to do something for her, you are so gen- 
erous.”’ 

He pulled her pretty ear at that, and 
told her she was a flattering little hum- 
bug. ‘‘What do you want, diplomat? 
You'll bankrupt me yet. Am I to build 
a palace for Lily? Look here, I wrote 
that West Virginia college president to- 
day and told him I'd give him the money 
he wanted. It’s all your doing, but I 
get the name of a great educator.” 

‘Oh, Robert, how good you are! I 
think that ouglt to silence the people 
that say you ‘ grind the face of the poor.’ 
I saw that in the paper to-day. Beasts! 
and you are so generous! I tell you 
what I want; I want you to have them 
come here; your sister and the er te _" 

‘* You angel!” he said. No; that’s 
dangerous. We mightn’t like the brats. 
The boy’s name is Silas. I don't think I 
could stand a cub named Silas. But the 
girl wouldn't be so bad. As for Lily (we 
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used to call her Lily when she was a girl), 
she is one of those gentle, colorless wo- 
men, all virtue and no opinions, whom 
anybody could live with. Rather a fool, 


you know. 3ut we'll have them come 
and make us a visit, if it won’t bore you. 
If we like it, we can prolong it. Any- 


how, I'll see that poor Lil has a decent 
income. You know, my father didn’t 
leave her a cent. The old gentleman 
said he wouldn’t have ‘that hell- fire 
Presbyterian use any of his money for 
his damned heathen!’ But I'll look after 
her now.” 


Thus it was that a home was prepared 
for Silas Eaton’s widow; the offer of it 
came the day after the funeral, when she 
sat down to face the future. She had 
gone over her assets, in her halting, femi- 
nine way, counting up the dollars on her 
fingers, and subtracting the debts with a 
stubby lead-pencil on the back of an old 
envelope; and she had discovered that 
when all the expenses of the funeral were 
paid she would have in the bank $175. If 
she could manage to sell her husband's 
very limited library, she might add a few 
dollars to that sum; but very few. 

One hundred and seventy-five dol- 
lars. She must go to some city, and go 
to work, so that Silas and Esther might be 
educated. She had gotten as far as that 
when her brother’s letter came. He 
would have come himself, he said, but 
was detained by an annoying strike in 
one of his rolling-mills, and so wrote to 
ask her to come, with the children, and 
visit him for a little while; ‘ then we'll 
see what can be done; but don’t worry 
about ways and means, I will see to that.” 

She read the straightforward, kindly 
words, her heart beating so she could 
searcely breathe. Then she covered her 
face with her hands, and trembled with 
excitement and relief. ‘*Oh,” she said; 
‘*the children won’t be poor! Robert 
will take care of us.” 


II. 


When Mrs. Eaton went to Mercer, the 
change in her life was absolute and bewil- 
dering. Robert Blair's enormous wealth 
was, at first, simply not ‘to be realized. 
The subdued and refined magnificence 
of the house conveyed nothing to his sis- 
ter’s mind, because she had no standard 
of value. The pictures and tapestries im- 
plied not money, but only beauty and 


joy, for she had never dreamed of by 
ing anything but food and clothes: 

how could she guess that all the mon: 
of all her sixteen years on a ministe; 
salary would not have purchased, s; 
the small glowing square of canvas t} 
held in one corner a wonderful and 
ble and peasant name ¢ 

The first night in the great wainscot 
dining -room, with a man bringing u 
known dishes to her elbow, with cand|, 
shining on elaborate and useless pieces o 
silver, with the glow of firelight flick: 
ing out from under a superb chimi 
piece of Mexican marble, and dancing 
about the stately and dignified room—+t 
beauty and the graciousness and the wo. 
der of it was an overwhelming ex). 
rience, though she had not the dimmest 
idea of the fortune it represented—a foi 
tune notorious and envied the land over 
That she had had no share in it unti 
now did not wound her in the least; sli 
was grateful for the warmth and _ the 
comfort and the kindness, now they had 
come; she never harked back to the pain 
ful years of silence and forgetfulness. 

Her brother and his wife watched ler 
amused and interested; her dazzled ad 
miration of everything was half touch 
ing, half droll. But what a confession 
it was! Eleanor Blair realized this, and 
she said to herself, warmly, that she 
would make up to Robert's sister for the 
past. She was in her element in arra: 
ging her sister-in-law’s future; she made 
a dozen plans for her in the first week 
but her husband laughed and shook lis 
head. 

** Wait,” he said; ‘‘ time enough when 
we see how we get along.” 

gut they got along very well. Th 
children, after the first shy awkwardness 
had worn off, were really attractive. Si 
las, an eager brown-eyed boy of eleven, 
lovable, in spite of his name, made artless 
and pretty love to his pretty aunt, who 
found him a delightful plaything. ‘* The 
serious Esther,” as her uncle called her 
was a friendly little creature, when on: 
came to know her; her common-sense 
commended her to Mr. Blair, and her 
dressmaking and her education were an 
immediate interest to her aunt. 

So it came about that the visit was 
prolonged, and the project of a little es 
tablishment of her own for Mrs. Eaton 
gradually given up. It was all very sat 
isfactory as it was. The house was so 
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big they were not in the way; and Mrs. 
Eaton’s mourning kept her in the back- 
cround in regard to society—which ‘* was 
iust as well,” Mrs. Blair admitted, smiling 
to herself—but it made no difference in 
her usefulness. She was really quite 
iseful in one way or another; she could 
write an intelligent note to a tradesman, 
or reply (by formula) to a begging letter; 
so, by-and-by, she was practically her sis- 
ter-in-law’s secretary, and certainly the 
Blairs had never had either a maid or a 
butler who could begin to arrange flow- 
ers for a dinner party as Mrs. Eaton did. 
She was silent, and rather vague, but al- 
ways gentle, and ready and eager to fetch 
and carry for anybody. She so rarely 
expressed any opinion of her own that 
when she did, the two strong and good- 
natured people who made her life so easy 
for her could hardly take it seriously. 
She did, to be sure, decline to change her 
son's objectionable name, on the ground 
that it was his name, and so could not 
be changed; ‘‘ and,” Mrs. Blair complain- 
ed onee, *‘she won’t let me send Esther 
to danecing-school. I asked her if she 
thought dancing was wrong, and she said, 
‘Oh, no; but Mr. Eaton did.’ Isn’t it 
funny?” 

Robert Blair laughed, and said he 
would straighten that out. But, some- 
how, it was not straightened out. Esther 
teased, and Mrs. Blair was just a little im- 
patient and sareastic. But Esther did not 
go to dancing-school. 

‘I’m sorry to displease you, Eleanor,” 
Mrs. Eaton said, shrinking as she spoke, 
like a frightened animal which expects 
a blow, ‘*‘ but—I can’t allow it. Mr. Eaton 
would not have wished it.” 

Yet, negative as she seemed, the little 
quiet woman was keenly alive to the ad- 
vantages of tliis full rich life for the 
children, and, indeed, for herself. Mere 
rest was such a luxury to her, for she had 
lived and worked as only a country min- 
ister’s wife must. So, to feel no anxiety, 
to have delicate food, to know the touch 
of fine linen—in fact, to be comfortable 
meant more to her than even her brother, 
enjoying his generosity towards her, could 
possibly imagine. 

So life began for his sister and her chil- 
dren in Robert Blair's beautiful great 
house in the new part of Mercer —the 
new part which is not offended by the 
sight of those great black chimneys roar- 
ing with sapphire and saffron flames, or 
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belching monstrous coils of black smoke, 
threaded with showers of sparks—those 
chimneys and roofs which are not beauti- 
ful to look upon, but which have made 
the ‘‘new ” part of Mercer possible. When 
Mrs. Eaton came to her brother's house, 
these unlovely foundations of his fortune 
were still for a month. There was a 
strike on, and Mercer was cleaner and 
quieter than it had been for many months 

in fact, than it had been since the last 
strike. The clang and clamor of the ma- 
chine-shops, the scream of the steel saws 
biting into the living, glowing rails, the 
thunderous crash of plates being tested 
in the hot gloom of the foundries, had 
all stopped. 

‘““And, oh dear me,” said Mrs. Blair, 
‘what a relief it is! Of course it’s very 
annoying to have them strike, and all 
that, but when one drives into town to 
get to the other side of the river, the noise 
is perfectly intolerable. And when the 
wind is in that direction, we can really 
hear the roar even out here.” 

She said this to her clergyman, who 
looked at her with a veiled sparkle of 
humor in his handsome eyes. 

‘*So the puddlers shall starve to make 
a Mercer holiday,” he said, good -nat- 
uredly. 

‘If they choose to strike, they must 
take the consequences,” she replied, with 
some spirit. ‘* Besides, they are the most 
ungrateful creatures! Well, I'm sure I 
don’t know what we're coming to!” 

‘* Something may be coming to us,” her 
visitor said, with a whimsical look, but he 
sighed, and got up to take his leave. His 
charming parishioner sighed too, prettily, 
and said, with much feeling, 

‘* Of course, Mr. West, if there are any 
cases that need help, you'll let me know?” 

‘*But, Nellie,” said Mrs. Eaton, who had 
been sitting silent, as usual, and quite 
overlooked by the other two, ‘‘is there 
any use in helping the people who are in 
trouble because they are out of work, and 
yet not letting them go to work?” 

Mrs. Blair laughed, in spite of herself, 
the protest was so unexpected, and so ab- 
surd, coming from this meek source. ‘‘ My 
dear,” she said, ‘‘ you don’t understand; 
they can go to work if they want to.” 

‘** Well,” Mrs. Eaton said, anxiously, ‘'I 
should think, either they are wrong, and 
so you shouldn't help them, or they are 
right, and they ought to get what they 
want. 
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Her sister stared at her, and then 
laughed again, greatly amused; but Wil- 
liam West put on his glasses and gave her 
a keen look. 

‘*Mrs. Eaton, don’t you want to help 
us, on the Organized Relief Associa- 
tion?” 

‘* Yes, sir,” said Lydia Eaton, ‘‘ if there’s 
anything I can do.” 

‘I don’t want to steal your services 
away from any other parson,” he said, 
pleasantly. ‘* I suppose you belong to Mr. 
Hudson's flock? You are a Presbyterian, 
of course?” 

‘* No, sir, I am not,” she answered, the 
color rising in her face. 

‘Oh, then you do belong to me?” he 
said, smiling. 

‘‘T'm not an Episcopalian,” she an- 
swered, with a frightened look. 

‘“Then what on earth are you?” Mrs. 
Blair asked her, laughing. 

“I’m not —anything,” she said, her 
voice trembling ; ‘‘ but, Eleanor, please 
don’t speak of it. The children must not 
know it. Mr. Eaton would want them 
to be members of his Church. So we 
must always go there.” 

There was an instant’s awkward pause. 
Mrs. Blair looked very disapproving. 

‘“ Why, Lydia,” she said, ‘* do you mean 
you don’t believe things? Why, I never 
had a doubt in my life!” she exclaimed, 
turning to the minister, who was silent. 

Mrs. Eaton caught her breath, and 
looked at him too, her mild eyes full of 
pain. ‘‘ Nobody ever asked me before. I 
am sorry, but I can’t help it. The Bible 
says people go to hell; but God is good, 
so I don’t believe the Bible. But Mr. 
Eaton would wish me to go to church.” 

The perfectly simple logic, so primitive 
as to stop at ‘‘the Bible says,” was irresis- 
tibly funny; yet, to William West, infi- 
nitely touching. But he put the discus- 
sion aside, quietly. 

‘**So you will come on our committee?” 
he said. ‘* Weshall be glad to have you.” 

But when he went away he laughed a 
little to himself. ‘‘ The iron heel of Ed- 
wards, I suppose. But how direct! Two 
and two make four. She is incapable of 
understanding that they sometimes make 
five.” 

But Mrs. Blair did not dismiss it so 
lightly. She was annoyed at the protest 
about the strikers, and that impelled her 
to straighten out Mrs. Eaton’s religious 
beliefs. There was some irritation in her 
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voice as she began, but she was in earnest. 
and stopped in the middle of ** proofs” to 
tell Samuel to say she was *‘ not at home 

‘* But, Eleanor, you are,” Mrs. Eaton 
protested, in a frightened way. 

** My dear, that is a form of speech.” 

‘*But it makes Samuel tell a lie,” she 
said, nervously. 

** Oh. Lily, don’t be silly,” Mrs. Blair 
said, impatiently, and then jumped from 
hell to the strikers—though, as it hap 
pened, the distance between them was 
not so great, after all. ‘* Really, now, 
Lydia, I don’t think you ought to speak 
as you did before Mr. West about the men 
In the first place, business isn’t philan 
thropy, and Robert can't give in to them 
And in the second place, they are behav 
ing outrageously! I should think you 
would have more loyalty to Robert than 
to seem to uphold them.” 

**T only meant—” Mrs. Eaton began, 
breathlessly. 

“Oh, my dear, you don’t know what 
you mean,” Mrs. Blair interrupted, laugh 
ing and good-natured again. ‘‘ But just 
remember, will you, how kind Robert is. 
It seems to me he is always doing things 
for this ungrateful place! Look at the 
fountain in the square; that’s the last 
thing.” 

‘*Bui wouldn't the men rather have 
had running water in the tenements ?” 
Mrs. Eaton said; *‘ there are only hydrants 
down in the back yards.” 

However, as that first year in Mercer 
slipped by there were very few such jars. 
The strike ended early in the fall, and 
there was nothing to call out any differ- 
ence of opinion from Mrs. Eaton on that 
line. 

‘As for Lydia,” Robert Blair said 
once, ** you say ‘go, and she goeth.’ She 
has absolutely no will of her own.” 

This was, apparently, quite true. At 
all events, she had a genius for obedi- 
ence, and a terror of responsibility. In 
the organized relief-work which Mrs. 
Blair’s clergyman had proposed, obedience 
necessitated responsibility sometimes, and 
no one knew how the silent little crea- 
ture suffered when she had to decide any- 
thing. But she did decide, usually with 
remarkable but very simple common- 
sense. 

‘‘And always on the supposition that 
two and two make four,” Mr. West said 
to himself. He found her literalness a 
little aggravating, just at first, but it was 
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very diverting. He used to put on his 
glasses and watch her anxious face when 
she talked to him or received his orders 
for such his requests or suggestions 
seemed to her); and he would ask her 
questions to draw out her astounding 
simplicity and directness of thought, and 
find her as refreshing as a child. She 
used to sit up before him, saying “ yes, 
sir.’ and ‘‘no, sir,” and looking, with 
her startled eyes, like a little gray rab 
bit—for at the end of a year she took 
off her black dress, and wore instead soft 
erays that were very pretty and becom 
ing. Her absolute literalness gave him 
much entertainment; but she never knew 
it. If she had guessed it, she would have 
been humbly glad to have been ridicu 
lous, if it had amused him. 

And so the first year and a half went 
by 

IV 

It was the next winter that she asked 
her first question. 

‘““Mr. West,” she said, after making 
notes of this or that case that needed look 
ing after (for she was practically visitor 
for St. James now)—‘‘ Mr. West, I would 
like to ask you something.” 

‘*Do, my dear Mrs. Eaton,” he an 
swered, heartily. 

‘*T would like to ask you,” she said, 
her eyes fixed on his, to lose no shade of 
meaning in his reply, ‘‘do you think it 
would be right for one person to live on 
money that another person had stolen?” 

“Tf they knew it was stolen, of course 
not!” he said, smiling. ‘* Has a pick- 
pocket offered to go halves with you?” 

‘‘No, sir,” she answered, so gravely 
that her listener's eyes twinkled. She 
made no explanation, but went away with 
a troubled look. The next time she saw 
him she had another question : 

3ut suppose the person who lived on 
the money the other person stole needed 
it very much. Suppose they hadn’t any- 
thing else in the world. Suppose their 
children hadn’t anything else. Would 
it be their business to ask where it came 
from, Mr. West?” 

‘‘ Tf it was their business to spend it, it 
would be,” he told her. ‘‘Oh, my dear 
lady, the question of complicity is a 
pretty big ene!” He sighed, thinking 
how little she realized that she was guess- 
ing at the riddle of the painful earth. 

Again she went away, her face falling 
into lines of care. But William West 
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never thought of the matter again. In 
deed, he had no time to think of his quiet 
almoner; those were alarming days in 
Mercer. The echoes of that storm which 
shook not only the town, but the very 
State and nation, are still rolling and mut- 
tering in the dark places of the land. 
Another strike had begun in October 
As for the deep and far-reaching causes, 
the economic and industrial necessities, 
the vast plans of organizations and trusts, 
they have no place in this statement of 
the way in which one ignorant woman 
regarded their effects—a woman living 
quietly in her brother’s house, doing her 
work, expending her little charities, try 
ing to relieve the dreadful misery of 
those wintry days, with about as much 
success as a child who plays beside some 
terrific torrent, and tries to dam it with 
his tiny bank of twigs and pebbles. Rob 
ert Blair's sister had no economic or eth- 
ical theories; she had only an anguished 
heart at the suffering in that dreary mill 
town, a dreadful bewilderment at its con- 
trast with the untouched luxury of her 
brother's house. That she should find a 
child in one of the tenements dying at 
its mother’s barren breast, while her own 
children fared sumptuously every day; 
that a miserable man should curse her 
because her brother was robbing him of 
work, and warmth, and decency, even, 
while she must bless that same brother 
for what he was giving her, was a dread- 
ful puzzle; that human beings struggled 
and fought to get into the great closed 
mills for the chance to stand half naked 
in the scorch of intense furnaces, reek- 
ing with sweat, taking a breathless mo- 
ment to plunge waist deep into tanks 
of cold water; that they fought for the 
chance to stand where the crash of ex- 
ploding slag or the accidental tipping of 
a ladle might mean death, and all for the 
sum of fourteen cents an hour—that these 
things should be, while she was clothed 
in soft raiment bought by wealth which 
these desperate beings had helped to cre- 
ate—meant to this ignorant woman that 
there was something wrong somewhere. 
It was not for her to say what or where. 
She had no ambition to reform the world. 
She did not protest against the ‘‘ unearned 
increment,” nor did she have views as to 
‘‘buying labor in the cheapest market.” 
She did not know anything about such 
phrases. The only thing that concerned 
her was whether she, living on her bro- 
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ther’s money, had any part or lot in the 
suffering about her? She grew nervous 
and haggard and more distrait and literal 
than ever. She wished she dared lay her 
troubles before the wise, gentle, strong 
man who, to her, was all that was good 
and great. 3ut it did not seem to her 
right to criticise her brother to his cler- 
gyman. She never realized how amusing 
her simplicity might be, laid up against 
the enormous complexity of the indus- 
trial question; to her it was only: ‘“‘If 
Robert is rich, and doesn’t give his work- 
men enough to live on, are not the chil 
dren and I stealing from the men in 
living on Robert's money?” 

This little question, applied to the rela- 
tions of capital and labor, is of course ab- 
surd:; but she asked it all the same, this 
soft, negative, biddable creature. She had 
gone to take some food toa hungry house- 
hold, and she went away burning with 
shame because she was not hungry! It 
had been a cold, bright November day ; 
she went past one of the silent furnaces 
along the black cinder path to the river- 
bank, where the flat cones of slag were 
dumped; some of them were still warm. 
It was quiet enough here to think: After 
all, Robert’s money did so much good; 
there was the great fountain in the square, 
and the hospital,and the free night school. 
And think of what he was doing for Essie 
and Silas! Oh, it surely wasn’t her busi- 
ness to ask whiy he cut the men’s wages 
down! 

There was a flare of sunset flushing 
the calm blue of the upper heavens, and 
in the’ river, running black and silent 
before her, a red glow smouldered and 
brightened. Behind her, and all along 
the opposite bank, the furnaces were still. 
Oh, the misery of that black stillness! If 
only she could see again the monstrous 
sheets of flame, orange and azure, bursting 
with a roar of sparks from under the damp- 
ers of the great chimneys! It would mean 
work, and warmth, and food, to so many! 
By some unsuggested flash of memory 
the parsonage garden came swiftly to her 
mind. It must be lying chill in the win- 
try sunset; she could see the little house 
behind it, with its bare clean poverty; 
she wished she were back in it again with 
the two children! The beauty and the 
luxury of her brother’s house seemed 
suffocating and intolerable; and yet would 
it feed the strikers if she should starve?— 
the vision of her own destitution with- 


out her brother’s money was appalling 
She sat down on a piece of slag, a litt}, 
faint at the thought. Just then, fro 
down below her, on the great heap 
refuse, she heard voices. 

‘* Come further up; they’re hotter hig 
er up,’’a woman said, shrilly. 

Then a miserable little group cany 
clambering over the great cones of coo 
ing slag, and a child cried out, joyousl, 
“This here one’s hot, mammy !” 

The woman, catching sight of Rober 
Blair's sister, though not recognizing her 
said, harshly: 

‘*You bet hangman Blair has a fire in 
his house to-day. Well, thank God, he 
‘ain’t made no cut in slag, yet; we can 
get a bit of warmth here. I wish he may 
freeze in his bed!” 

Lydia Eaton answered, stammeriny 
and incoherent, something about the cold 
weather; and then, she was so ove: 
strained and nervous, she burst out ery 
ing. ‘*Oh, won't you please let me give 
you this?” she said, and put some mone) 
into the woman's hand. She went away 
stumbling, because her eyes were blurred 
with tears, and saying to herself, 

‘* What shall I do?” 

She almost ran into Mr. West on 
Baker Street, and stopped abruptly, put 
ting her hands on his arm, and, in her 
agitation, shaking it violently, her whole 
face convulsed and terrified. 

‘*Tell me—you know; you are good 
whose fault is it? Robert's ?—for—all 
this?” 

He understood instantly, and was very 
gentle with her. 

** My dear Mrs. Eaton, that is a very big 
question. It isn’t any one man’s fault 
It seems strange, but the weather in India 
may be the reason we are all so wretched 
in Mercer. Your brother may be forced 
to make this cut by great laws, which. 
perhaps, you cannot understand.” 

‘* But we go on being warm,” she said, 
‘‘and it is cold. Oh, those little children 
had to get warm on the slag! Oh, sir, | 
don’t believe the Saviour would have been 
warm while the children were cold?” 

She looked at him passionately, abrupt 
ly applying the precepts of the Founder 
of his religion. 

‘* Ah, well, you know,” William West 
said, kindly, ‘‘this whole matter is so 
enormously complicated—” And then he 
stammered a little, for, after all, how could 
he explain to this poor little frightened, 
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ienorant soul that we have learned how 
injurious to the race would be the literal 
application of the logic of the Sermon on 
the Mount? Nowadays the disciple is 
wiser than his master, and the servant 
more prudent than his Lord; we know 
that to feed the five thousand with loaves 
and fishes, without receiving some equiv- 
alent, would be to pauperize them. But 
of course Mrs. Eaton could not be made to 
understand. The clergyman quieted her 
somehow; perhaps just by his gentle piti- 
fulness; or her reverence for him 
silenced her. She did not ask him any 
more questions; and there was no one 
else to ask, except her brother, and just 
now it would have been hard to find the 
chanee to ask Robert Blair anything. 
The strike had slowly involved all the 
mills owned by a syndicate of which he 
was chairman. He had to go to South 
Bend, where the great smelting furnaces 
are; he was mobbed there, though with 
no worse results than the unpleasantness 
of eggs and cabbage stalks; still, the 
wickedness of those dreadful creatures 
was something too awful, Mrs. Blair said, 
crying with anger and fright over the 
newspaper account. At still another mill 
town a ghastly box reached him, labelled: 
‘Starved by the Blair syndicate.” Rob- 


else 


ert Blair paled and sickened at its con- 


swore under his breath: 
them starve their brats, if they 
to; it isn’t my business. There’s 
work for them if they want it; but the 
eurs would rather loaf! This country 
can go to the devil before [ll give in to 
them !” 

He did not get back to Mercer until 
December. ‘‘I 
keep me from you on Christmas,” he told 
his wife, savagely, and caught her in his 
arms with asort of rage. ‘* Were you very 
lonely? You've been nervous—I can see 
it in your faee. You are paler!” He 
ground his teeth: that those brutes should 
have made her paler! 

‘“Of course I was lonely,” she said, 
smiling, though her eyes were bright with 
tears, ‘Sand I’ve been frightened almost 
to death about you, too. Oh, that mob!” 

‘“You little goose; didn’t I tell you 
there was no danger? I always had two 
detectives. But I used to get anxious 
about you. I telegraphed the Mayor to 
detail an officer to be always about the 
house. Heaven knows what’s going to 
be the end of this business, Nell! Well, 
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sweetheart, may I have some dinner, or 
must I go and dress first?” 

‘No. You're dreadfully dusty, but I 
can’t lose sight of you for a moment,” 
she said, gayly. ‘‘ Robert, I should have 
died if you hadn’t been at home for 
Christmas !”’ 

His sister and the children met him at 
the dining-room door —Silas, capering 
about with delight; Esther, prettier than 
ever, coming to hang on his arm, and rub 
her cheek against his shoulder, and say 
how glad she was to see him. 

‘* Robert, it’s perfectly disgusting,” Mrs. 
Blair complained, ‘‘ but a delegation in- 
sists upon seeing you to-night; they are 
coming about eight.” 

‘*Oh, confound it!” he said, frowning; 
‘the strike, of course. A lot of parsons 
meddling with what they know nothing 
about.” 

‘There are parsons, I suppose,” she 
said, ‘‘but the Mayor is coming. Do 
get rid of them as soon as you can, so 
that I may have a little of you.” 

She looked so pretty as she sat at the 
head of her table, beseeching him, that 
he declared he would kick the delegation 
out if they staid over ten minutes; then 
he tossed a small white velvet box across 
the roses in the big silver bow] in the 
middle of the table. and watched her flash 
of joy as she opened it. 

‘*It seems to me I have some more 
boxes, somewhere,” he said, good-humor- 
edly. ‘* There, Essie! if your aunt Elea- 
nor had packed me off to get into my 
dress-suit, I wouldn't have found this one 
in my pocket. Lydia, you sober old lady, 
‘an you wear that? As for you, Silas, 
you don’t want any gewgaws, do you? 
We fellows think more of a bit of paper 
with three figures on it, hey?” 

‘*There! there’s the bell. It's your hor- 
rid delegation,”’ Mrs. Blair cried. ‘‘ Just 
let them wait till you finish dinner. And 
do get rid of them quickly. Mr. Hudson, 
Lydia’s minister, will be there; tell him 
to wait a minute when the others have 
gone. I want to speak to him.” 

“T thought little Hudson had more 
sense,” Robert Blair grumbled, rising and 
going into the library to meet a dezen of 
his fellow-citizens, some of them men 
with grave and startled faces, who from 
pity for the three thousand fools who 
were turning Mercer upside down, and 
from good-humored interest in the affairs 
of their powerful townsman, were begin- 
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ning to feel the sting of personal alarm 
about their own concerns. These men 
were saying to each other what the news- 
papers had been saying for two months, 
that Robert Blair, for vanity or obstinacy 
or greed, was bringing alarming disaster 
not merely upon a few thousand desper- 
ate and hungry and unreasonable pud- 
dlers, but upon the respectable well-to-do 
business population of his city. 

‘‘ And he’s got to stop it!’ the Mayor 
said, angrily. 

‘*It would be a good job if somebody 
would blow him up with dynamite,” said 
the Baptist deacon, who was the wealthi- 
est merchant in town. ‘‘ He'll swamp us 
all, if we don’t look out.” 

As for the clergyman, he looked very 
miserable, for he had the expenses of his 
church and his own salary in mind, and 
between offending Mr. Blair and not pro- 
testing against the continuance of the 
strike, the poor little man was between 
the devil and the deep sea. 

‘*Gentlemen,” said Robert Blair, calm 
and hard (‘‘as nails,” the Baptist deacon 
said), ‘‘I appreciate the honor of your 
call, and I hope I have listened with 
proper courtesy and patience to what you 
had to say; but allow me to call your at- 
tention to certain facts which seem to 


contradict your assertions that you sus- 
pect that Iam not acting for the public 


good in this matter of the strike. Mr. 
Mayor, if my wealth had been gained by 
the subversion of law and order, as you 
suggest, I am sure you could not have ac- 
cepted any of it for your campaign—ah-— 
expenses. For you, Mr. Davis, a church 
member, a deacon, if I mistake not, I need 
only remind you of your willingness to 
borrow, I will not say how many thou- 
sands, as the basis of your most successful 
business (though I would not be thought 
to underrate your own prudence and 
economy in paying’ your women clerks a 
little less than they can live on). And 
as for my worthy friend here, the Rev. 
Mr. Hudson, if my money were, as he has 
so delicately implied, ‘blood- money,’ I 
cannot think he would have accepted the 
contribution I had the privilege of mak- 
ing towards the alterations of his church. 
Gentlemen, you have felt it your duty 
to remonstrate with me upon my way of 
making money; so long as you are con- 
tent to spend that money, I cannot be- 
lieve that your remonstrances are based 
upon anything else than the inconven- 
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ience to yourselves of certain exigencie, 
which I deeply regret, but which resy}j 
from methods which commend themselves 
to me, and which, I observe, you apply in 
your own concerns: you all pay as litt); 
as you can for what you want; I pay 
little as I can for labor. For your pa 
ticular request that I submit to the d 
mands of the,strikers, I can only sg: 
that when Mr. Davis will give away i) 
charity the fortune built upon the out 
come of those methods; when his hono 
the Mayor will refund the—ah—eaxpen 
ses of his recent successful campaig: 
and call it conscience-money; when th: 
Rev. Mr. Hudson will give up improving 
his church —in fact, when you will all 
consent to buy your shirts or your pota 
toes in the dearest market—I will co: 
sent to alter the methods whereby I hav 
had the honor of serving you. We wil] 
all reduce together. When we can do 
that, I will recognize a moral issue, as 
Mr. Hudson so admirably expresses it 
Until then I will try to mind my own 
business. If it were not, perhaps, dis 
courteous, I would recommend a lik: 
course of action to this committee. Gen 
tlemen, I bid you good-evening.” 

He was pale with rage. He forgot his 
wife’s message to the minister; he bowed 
and stood with folded arms watching the 
withdrawal of the humiliated and angry 
delegation, ‘‘ with their tails between 
their legs,” the little clergyman said to 
himself, stung by the impudent injustice 
of it all. 

Mr. Blair went into the drawing-room, 
breathing hard with the restraint he had 
put upon himself, for his coldly insolent 
words had been no outlet to his anger. 
‘*Don’t talk about it,” he said, violently. 
‘*T won’t hear another word on the sub 
ject. Nell, I thought that little Hudson 
was not entirely a jackass, though he is a 
parson; he had the impertinence to say 
that ‘Brother West’ agreed with him. | 
don’t believe it! But if it’s true, why, 
then. West is a meddling idiot, like all 
the rest of these damned self -seeking 
philanthropists.” 

‘* Robert, dear! the children,” murmur 
ed Mrs. Blair, nervously. 

His face was dully red, and his blue, 
fierce eyes cut like knives; one felt an 
unspoken epithet applied to the children, 
who watched him furtively, with frighten 
ed glances, and moved about awkwardly, 
speaking to each other in undertones. A 
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moment before, everything had been full 
of charm and graciousness; their pretty 
aunt sat, indolent and graceful, on a yel- 
low sofa, leaning back against some ivory- 
satin cushions, with a great yellow-shaded 
lamp shining down on her delicate dark 
beauty; the flicker of the fire behind the 
sparkling brass dogs went leaping softly 
about the room, glowing on the walls, 
which were covered above the white wain- 
scoting with yellow damask, on which the 
candle-light from the high sconces fell 
with a yellow shine; everything was 
golden and bright and rich, and the warm 
still air was delicate with the scent of 
violets. Then into it burst this violent 
and angry presence. 

There is no embarrassment quite like 
the embarrassment of listening to a per- 
son for whom one has a regard making a 
fool of himself. Nobody spoke. Robert 
Blair tramped up and down, kicked a lit- 
tle gilded stool half across the room, 
caught his foot in a rug and stumbled a 
little, and then swore. Mrs. Blair’s fox- 
terrier, Pat, shrunk under a table and 
looked at him, trembling. 

‘‘Silas,” said Mrs. Eaton, ‘‘ you 
Esther must go up stairs.” 

‘*The trouble is,” said her brother to 
his wife, ‘‘these men don’t know what 
they are talking about; they don’t know 
anything about the market; they don’t 
know anything about the necessities of 
trade; all they know is their dividends; 
if they were cut, there'd be a howl! But 
they presume to dictate to us; to tell us 
the money is blood-money; all the same, 
they are ready enough to spend it on their 
own carcasses |” 

Mrs. Eaton had closed the door on her 
children, and came and stood by a little 
silver-cluttered table, under the big yel- 
lowlamp. ‘I think Robert is quite right,” 
she said. 

The approval of this mild creature was 
like an edge laid against the tense thread 
of Robert Blair’s anger. He burst into a 
laugh. 

‘* Bless your heart, Lydia, I didn’t know 
you were in the room. Well, my dear, 
I'm glad you approve of me.” 

‘**T don’t, brother.” 

**Oh, you don’t? Where are the chicks? 
Sent them out of the room because I used 
bad words? Well, I oughtn’t to swear in 
the drawing-room, that’s a fact. Place 
aux Dames! But after all, lonly dropped 
the ‘ place.’”’ 


and 
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“Oh!” his wife said; and then, ‘‘ you 
are very naughty.” and pouted, and pull- 
ed him down on his knees beside her. 

‘‘T thought it was very natural to be 
angry at the rug,”’ Mrs. Eaton said, breath- 
lessly; ‘‘ I’ve often felt like speaking that 
way myself—”’ 

‘* Do, Lydia, do!” Mr. Blair interrupted, 
with a laugh. 

‘*_But Mr. Eaton would never have 
allowed the children to hear, and—” 

‘*Come, now! Haven't I apologized? 
Don’t rub it in. Tl give you something 
extra to put on the plate Sunday, because 
I did pitch into your man Hudson like 
thedevil! I told him so longas he spent 
‘blood - money’ for his darned improve- 
ments, he couldn't reproach me for earn- 
ing it.” 

**Oh,” Lydia Eaton said, her hands 
squeezed together—‘‘oh no! He is quite 
different from—me. It is you who are 
spending the—blood-money on the im- 
provements. If he were spending it on 
himself, like—like me, it would be differ- 
ent.” 

Her brother looked up at her from his 
footstool at his wife's feet, first amused, 
then bored. 

‘*My dear Lily, I’m sure I don’t know 
what you are talking about. 


I'm sorry if 
I stepped on your toes about your parson. 


He means well. Only he is a parson, so 
I suppose he can’t help being rather lady- 
like in business matters. Do drop the 
subject; I am sick of the whole thing. 
How is your conservatory, Nell? Are 
those violets the result of your agricul- 
tural efforts ?” 

‘*T think, Robert,” his sister said, in her 
low voice, that shivered and broke, ‘‘I 
must just say one thing more: I must 
give you back this beautiful thing you 
gave me at dinner. And I must go away 
with the children.” 

‘““ What under the sun!” he began, 
frowning; then he got up and stood on 
the hearth-rug, his back to the fire. 
‘* Lydia, I hope you are not going to be a 
fool? What are you talking about? Sit 
down—sit down! You're as white as a 
ghost. Lily, [m afraid you're a great 
goose. What’s the matter?’ He could 
not help softening as he looked at her. 
She stood there by the little tottering 
table, loaded with its dozens of foolish 
bits of silver, so tense and quivering that 
even his impatient eyes could not fail to 
see her agitation. 
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‘** Robert, you have been so kind to us; 
you are so good to us—oh, I don’t know 
how I can do it!” she broke into an an- 
guished sob—'‘‘ but I must. Mr. Eaton 
would never have let the children be sup- 
ported on money that was not—that was 
not good.” 

There was silence ; the clock in the 
hall chimed ten. Then Eleanor Blair, 
sitting up, pale and angry, said, 

** Well, upon my word!” 

Her husband looked at his sister with 
sudden kindness in his eyes. ‘*‘ Lily, 
you don’t understand. When I said 
what I did to Mr. Hudson—of course, 
that has put it into your head—I didn’t 
really mean it. In the first place, ’m an 
honest man (I'll just mention that in 
passing), and it is not your business nor 
his to judge my business methods. It 
isn’t a pretty thing to look a gift-horse in 
the mouth, Lil.” 

‘*Tt isn’t what you said to Mr. Hud- 
son,” she answered. ‘I’ve been thinking 
about it for nearly a year. Robert, you 
pay them so little, and I—I have all 
this.” She looked about the beautiful 
room with a sort of fright: it seemed to 
her that the warm and stately walls hid 
human misery lying close outside—hun- 
ger and hatred, cold and sickness, and 
the terror of to-morrow. The impudent 
luxury of this enormous wealth struck 
her like a blow on the mouth. 

‘* They,” she said, with a sob, ‘‘ are hun- 
gry. And I and the children have every- 
thing.” 

Her brother, divided between irritation 
and amusement, was touched in spite of 
himself. 

‘* My dear Lily,” he said, ‘ 
understand this thing. 


‘ 


you can't 
To put it vulgar- 
ly, you've bitten off more than you can 


chew. Look here, the men can go to 
work to-morrow if they want to; but they 
don’t want to. I offer them work, and 
they can take it or leave it. Well, they 
leave it. It’s their affair, not mine.” 

But she shook her head, miserably. 
‘I don’t understand it. If you were 
poor too, it would be different.” 

‘** Well, really!” said Mrs. Blair. 

But Robert Blair was wonderfully pa- 
tient. 

‘*There’s another thing you must re- 
member, Lily; these people are far better 
off on what I am willing to pay them 
than they were in Europe, where most of 
them came from.” 
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‘* But, Robert,” she said, passionate 
‘* because they could be worse off does: 
seem to be any reason why they should 
be better off. And—dit isn’t kind.” 

‘*Kind?” Her brother looked at }\ 
blankly, and then, with a shout of laug 
ter, *‘ Lydia, you are as good as a pla 
No, my dear; I don’t run my mills for 
kindness.” 

** But,” she said, almost in a whisyx 
‘whatsoever ye would that men shou 
do unto you—” 

Mrs. Blair made a gesture of disgust. 

‘*__Oh, brother, I didn’t mean to find 
fault with you. Only with myself. | 
I haven't any right to spend money that 
I—don’t know about.” 

‘* Well, anything more?” Robert Blair 
said, a little tired of her foolishness 
‘*My dear, like the parson, you mean 
Well; but you are a great goose.” 

As for his wife, she did not even an 
swer Mrs. Eaton’s tremulous 
night.” 


, gor rd 


¥. 

The husband and wife looked at each 
other; then Robert Blair flung his head 
back with a laugh. 

‘** She is perfectly delicious!” 

‘She is perfectly ungrateful, and I | 
lieve she means it.” 

**Oh, nonsense! Lil hasn’t mind enough 
to mean anything; and I'll tell you an 
other thing: in spite of her quiet ways 
she really has a good deal of worldly wis 
dom. She knows what it is to those two 
children to have me interested in them 
Don’t worry your little head—” 

‘*Oh, I don’t worry,” she answered. ‘‘ I! 
she is going to presume to criticise you, | 
don’t want her under my roof; the soor.er 
she leaves the better!” 

‘‘ Spitfire!’ he told her, kissing her 
pretty hand, and forgetting all about his 
sister’s absurdity, and the strike, and the 
men and women shivering in the tene 
ments down in the miserable mill town. 

But he remembered it all the nex! 
morning at the breakfast table, at whicl: 
Mrs. Blair did not appear, preferring to 
be, at what she called the ‘* brutal hour 
of eight,” in her own room, with a tray, 
and her maid, and a novel. Lydia Eaton's 
white face was too striking to escaj« 
comment. 

‘* What's the matter?” Mr. Blair said, 
kindly. ‘‘ Are you ill, Lily?” 

‘** It's what I told you last night, Rob 
ert,” she said, nervously. 
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The solemn Samuel, all ears, but look- 
ing perfectly deaf, brought a dish to his 
master’s elbow. Robert Blair closed his 
lips with a snap. Then he said, 

‘*‘ Please make no reference to that folly 
before Eleanor.” 

But of course it was only a respite. 
‘he folly had to be repeated to Elea- 
nor—diseussed, argued, denounced, until 
the whole atmosphere of the house was 
charged with excitement 

Through it all Lydia Eaton came and 
vent, and did her packing. 

‘* Well,” her sister-in-law said, con- 
temptuously, ‘* perhaps you'll tell me how 
you mean to feed Esther and Silas?) You 
have aright to starve yourself, but I have 
some feeling for the children !” 

‘Iam going to work,” the other an- 
swered, trembling. 

‘* Lydia,” Mrs. Blair said, passionately, 

next to your ingratitude to your bro- 
ther, 1 must say your selfishness in ruin- 
your own children is the most dread- 
thing I ever heard of!” 

But Mrs. Eaton’s preparations went 
on. Not that there was so much to do; 
but she had to find rooms, and then she 
had to find work. It was the latter exi- 
geney which fanned Robert Blair’s con- 
temptuous annoyance, which refused to 
take the matter seriously, into sudden 
flames of rage, for his sister saw fit to 
apply at a shop for the position of sales- 
woman. Of course it came to his ears, 
and that night the storm burst on Mrs. 
Katon’s head. As for Robert Blair, when 
the interview was over, during which he 
spared Mrs. Eaton no detail of his furious 
mortification, he said, savagely, to his 
wife: ‘‘I wish you'd go and see if West 
cannot bring her. to her senses. Get 
him to influence her to some decency. 
Tell him, if she’s set in this outrageous 
ingratitude, I wish he would persuade 
her to let me send her East, to some oth- 
er place, and let her work (and starve!) 
where she won’t disgrace me. Think 
of it, Eleanor—that man Davis coming 
whining and grinning, and saying he 
‘would do what he could to give my 
sister a position as saleslady, but I knew 
the times were bad’! Damn him!” 

‘*Good heavens, Robert! You don’t 
mean to say she’s been to Davis's? My 
dear, she is insane! Yes, I'll go and see 
Mr. West to-morrow.” 

She went. It was a raw, bleak morn- 
ing; the thin, chill winter rain blurred 


, 
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the windows of her brougham, and the 
mud splashed up against the glass; the 
wheels sunk into deep ruts of the badly 
paved streets, and the uncomfortable jolt 
and sway of the softly padded carriage 
added to her indignation at her sister-in 
law. 

William West did not live in the new 
part of Mercer, with its somewhat gor- 
geous houses; nor yet in the old part, 
which was charming and dignified, and 
inclined to despise everything not itself; 
but in the middle section, near those rows 
of rotten and tumbling tenements, and 
within a stone’s-throw of bleak and hid 
eous brick blocks, known as ‘** Company 
He had come here to 
live shortly after a certain crash in his 
own life; a personal blow, which left him 
harder, and more silent, and more ear- 
nest. He had been jilted, people said, 
and wondered whiy, for a while, and then 
forgot it, as he, absorbed in his work, 
seemed also to forget it. 

Mrs. Blair, her fox-terrier under one 
arm, stepped out of the carriage, frown- 
ing to find herself in this squalid street; 
but once inside the big, plain, comfortable 
house where William West lived all by 
himself, her face relaxed and took a cer- 
tain arch and charming discontent; there 
was a big fire blazing in the minister’s 
library, and the dignity and refinement 
of the room, the smell of leather-covered 
books, the gleam of pictures and bronzes, 


boarding-houses.” 


and a charming bit of tapestry hanging 
on the chimney-piece restored her sense 
of mental as well as physical comfort. 
When he entered,and dragged a big chair 
in front of the fire for her, and looked at 
her with that grave attention which seems 
like homage, and was part of the man, 
being called forth by his washer-woman 
as well as by Mrs. Robert Blair, she felt 
almost happy again, and assured that ev- 
erything would come out right. 

‘*Mr. West,” she began, ‘* you’ve got to 
help us; we're in such absurd difficulties! 
Will you?” 

‘*Command me,” he said, smiling. 

‘You haven't heard, then? It’s Lydia 
—Mr. Blair's sister, you know. She has 
taken it into her head that’”—the color 
came into Mrs. Blair’s face—‘‘ that she 
won't let Robert support her, because she 
thinks he isn’t treating: the strikers prop- 
erly. I’m sure I don’t know what idea 
she has! But she won't accept his mon 
ey. Did you ever hear of such a thing?” 
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William West's face sobered instantly. 
‘*T have not seen Mrs. Eaton for a fort- 
night,” he said; ‘‘[ had no idea—” He 
got up, frowning, the lines about his lips 
perplexed and anxious. 

‘*T’m sure,” the pretty woman went on, 
growing angrier as she spoke, ‘‘I don’t 
care what she does—lI've lost all patience 
with her—but to throw the children’s 
future away! And it’s so embarrassing 
for Robert.”’ Then she told him fully the 
whole situation. ‘‘She keeps saying,” 
Mrs. Blair ended, ‘‘that ‘Mr. Eaton’ 
wouldn't have allowed the children to be 
supported on money that ‘wasn’t good.’ 
Did you ever hear such impertinence?” 

‘** Ah, well,” he protested, good-natured- 
ly, ‘‘I’m sure Mrs. Eaton does not mean 
to be impertinent; and I’m sure she does 
appreciate her brother's kindness. Only, 
she is trying to work out a great prob- 
lem on an individual basis, which is of 
course very foolish. But the dear little 
lady must not be allowed— And yet—” 
He paused, frowning and perplexed. 

‘* Ah, but, Mr. West, when she has the 
assurance to quote the Bible to her own 
brother—it seems to me that’s rather im- 
pertinent! Fancy! something about ‘ do- 
ing unto others’—and ‘being partaker’ 
if she spent the money that had been 
‘wrung’ from the strikers! Upon my 
word! ‘Wrung!’ AsI said to my hus- 
band, ‘upon my word, I never heard of 
such a thing.’ 

‘‘Neither did I,” William West said, 
dryly. ‘‘ We are all of us in the habit of 
taking our dividends, and not looking at 
the way they are earned. Mrs. Eaton is 
certainly unusual.” 

‘Well, do you think you can influence 
her?” Mrs. Blair insisted. ‘‘ I don’t mean 
to stay with us; I don’t think that would 
be possible or desirable now. But to let 
Mr. Blair give her an allowance, so that 
she can take care of the children. It is 
positively wicked to think how she is 
ruining the children!” 

‘Won't she take any money from your 
husband?” 

‘**Not a cent, if you please! Nota pen- 
ny. She keeps saying that if she can’t 
feel that the source of the money is all 
right, she can’t spend it.” Mrs. Blair 
cuffed her dog prettily with her muff, and 
kissed his little sleek head. ‘‘Isn’t shea 
goose, Pat, you darling?” 

‘*Her principle would turn the world 
upside down,” the clergyman said. 
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“That's just what I say!” cried Mrs. 
Blair. 

‘‘ Tf we all said we would have nothiy « 
to do with the ‘blood of the just pe: 
son,’ what would become of the railroads 
and the coal-mines and the oil trusts’ 
What would become of our dividends 
from industrial stocks if we insisted o) 
knowing that the workmen were honest 
sy paid? How could we eat meat, if we 
looked into the slaughter-houses?” 

Mrs. Blair looked puzzled. 

‘*And she is going to work for her liy 
ing?” He was profoundly moved. ‘Good 
heavens, out of the mouths of babes! What 
a primitive expression of social responsi 
bility! But surely, Mrs. Blair, we must 
respect her honesty? As for her judg 
ment, that’s another matter.” 

Eleanor Blair’s blank astonishment left 
her speechless for a moment; then she 
flung up her head haughtily. 

‘*Mr. West, do you mean to say—” she 
began. 

**My dear Mrs. Blair,” he said, quietly, 
‘*T mean to say that little Mrs. Eaton, in 
her simple way, puts her finger right on 
the centre of this whole miserable ques 
tion, in which, directly or indirectly, we 
are all involved: she has recognized our 
complicity. Of course she is going to 
work the wrong way—at least, I suppose 
she is. God knows! But what courage, 
—what directness!” 

‘*Do I understand,” Eleanor Blair said, 
rising, ‘‘ that you approve of my sister-in- 
law’s extraordinary conduct?” 

‘‘I approve of her,” he said, smiling; 
‘if you ask me whether I think she is do 
ing right, I should say ‘ Yes,’ because she 
is acting upon her conscience. Is she do 
ing wisely? No; because civilization is 
compromise. We have either got to bow 
in the House of Rimmon, or go and live 
in the woods like Thoreau and eat dried 
pease. I'll tell her so, if you want me 
to. But as for attempting to influence 
her, I cannot do that. The place whereon 
we stand is holy ground.” 

Mrs. Blair picked up her dog and set 
her teeth; then, she looked slightly be 
yond the clergyman, with half-shut eyes, 
and said, 

‘** Will you be good enough to have my 
carriage called?” 

VI. 

‘‘IT never would have been brave 
enough,” Mrs. Eaton said, meekly, to Mr. 
West, when the dreadful step was actual- 
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ly taken, ‘‘I never could have done it, 
but I knew Mr. Eaton would have wished 
it; and, besides, I felt I was taking the 
food of those poor people.” 

‘Well, no,” he began, ‘‘ that is really 
not reasonable—” But he stopped; this 
timid creature could not reason—she could 
only feel. ‘* Fools,” he said to himself, 
as he left her, ‘rush in where the polit- 
ical economist fears to tread. She is a 
fool, poor little soul, but—” 

The winter had passed heavily away. 
Mrs. Eaton had succeeded in getting a 
place in Mr. Davis’s shop—‘‘ where,” the 
proprietor used to say, ‘‘ having Robert 
Blair’s sister for a saleslady is money in 
my pocket! She’s better than a ‘ fire-and- 
water bargain sale.’” So she stood be- 
hind a counter and sold ribbon, and was 
stared at and whispered about. But she 
lad very keen anxieties about food and 
clothes, and the children’s discontent lay 
like a weight upon the mother’s beart- 
which ached, too, with the pain of the 
second wrench from the affection and 
kindness of her family. Fortunately her 
peculiar logic did not lead her to reject 
the Baptist deacon’s money, which was 
certainly much more doubtful than her 
brother's. By some mental process of her 
own, the fact that she worked for it seemed 
to make its acceptance moral. She had 
no leisure now to work for Mr. West; 
but the remembrance of his patience and 
gentleness always made a little pause of 
peace in her heavy thoughts. It was a 
hard, bleak life for this silent little crea- 
ture; and the rector of St. James, himself 
a silent soul, watched her live it, and pen- 
dered many things. 

Thestrike had brokenin February. The 
men went back to their work—defeat, like 
some bitter wind, blowing the flames of 
resentment into fiercer heat, which ‘‘ next 
time” would mean destroying victory. 

‘“ Will it be like Samson pulling down 
the temple upon himself?” William West 
wondered, depressed and hopeless. 

It was night—a summer night; sweet 
and still over in the old-fashioned part of 
Mercer, where the fragrance of roses over- 
flowed the high brick walls of the gar- 
dens. Here in the mill district it was 
not sweet, and all night long the mills 
roared and crashed, and the flames burst- 
ing out of vast chimneys flared and 
faded, and flared again. 

William West was alone in his library. 
His sermon for the next morning had 


been finished early in the week; he had 
looked it over the last thing, and now the 
manuscript was slipped into its black vel 
vet cover. He sat, his head on his hand, 
tapping with strong, restless fingers the 
arm of his chair. The old question, al 
ways more or less present in the mind of 
this man, was clamoring for an answer: 
How far are we responsible? Through 
how many hands must dishonest money, 
cruel money, mean money, pass to be 
cleansed? Is it clean when it comes to 
me—this dividend or that? Shall a man, 
or a railroad, or a trust deal iniquitously 
with one of these little ones, and I prof- 
it by it? Shall I trace my dollar to its 
source, and find it wet with tears and 
blood, and reject it? Or shall I decline to 
trace it, and buy my bread in innocence? 
Even the chief priests refused the thirty 
pieces of silver! Am I an accomplice? 
For that matter, is the Christian Church 
an accomplice? What does it say to the 
philanthropy of thieves? Priests used to 
go on pirate vessels to say mass in return 
for a share of the plunder. Nowadays— 
‘*IT cover my eyes, but I hold out my 
hand,” he said to himself. 

Well—well! The Reverend William 
West, in his way, was doubtless as great 
a fool in asking unprofitable questions 
as was Lydia Eaton. That the existing 
order would be turned upside down by 
the introduction of the sense of person- 
al responsibility there can be no doubt. 
Such an introduction would be the ap- 
plication to the complex egotism of the 
nineteenth century of the doctrines of a 
Galilean peasant, who was a communist 
and the Saviour of the world. It would 
be the setting forth in individual lives of 
the spirit of Jesus Christ, the most revo 
lutionary element that could possibly be 
introduced into society. We are n8ne of 
us ready for that. 

At least William West was not ready; 
he had no intention of making himself 
ridiculous, no matter if he did ask him 
self unanswerable questions; he was not 
ready to throw away present opportuni 
ties and destroy his influence. Yet, as 
for Mrs, Eaton— 

‘*Talk about martyrs!” he said to him- 
self, as he sat there at midnight think- 
ing of her, of her hard life, of her splen- 
did foolishness. 

** Well, there is one thing I could do 
for her. Why not? Good God, how self 
ish Tam! I suppose she would think my 
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money was clean? Yes, I could ai least 
do that.” 

This was no new thought. It had been 
in his mind more or less for months. He 
only faced it that night more strenuously. 

So it came about that by-and-by he 
rose, his face set, his mouth hard. He 
took a key from his watch chain, and 
opened a little closet in the side of the 
chimney and took out a box. He laid it 
on the table, and again sat down in his 
revolving-chair, and stared blankly ahead 
of him. Then he opened it. There were 
some letters in it, and a picture, and a 
crumbling bunch of flowers that looked 
as though they had once been pansies; 
he held them in his hand, a bitter sort of 
amusement in his eyes. The letters he 
put aside, as though their touch stung 
him. At the photograph he looked long 
and intently. Then he bent the card over 
in his hand, and it broke across the mid- 
dle. Hastily he gathered these things to- 
gether and went over to his fireplace. A 
fire had been laid during the cold spring 
rains, and the logs were dry and dusty. 
At the touch of a match, they sputtered 
and broke into a little roaring flame. 
William West put his handful of letters 
and the flowers and the picture gently 
down in the midst of it, and then stood 
and watched them burn. When there was 
only a white film left, on which the sparks 
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ran back, widening and dying, he wen; 
over to his desk, and with a certain stro, 
and satisfied cheerfulness, he began 
write: 


‘My DEAR Mrs. Eaton,—You and | 
have spoken more than once of your ac 
tion in leaving your brother’s house, a1) 
you know, I am sure, how profoundly | 
honor and respect your courage in actin < 
upon your convictions. It is this respec 
which I am venturing to offer you in 
asking you to honor me by becoming m\ 
wife. My sincere regard and apprecia 
tion have been yours ever since I firs‘ 
knew you, and if you will consent to 
make a home for yourself and the chil- 
dren in my house, it will be a home f. 
me, and you know what that will be for 
a lonely man. If you will consent, | 
shall be always, 

Faithfully yours, 
WILLIAM WEsT.” 


As he folded the sheet of paper and 
thrust it into the envelope there was a 
whimsical look in his eyes. 

‘* A love-letter!” he said to himself 
but his face was very gentle and tender 


However, the answer to the letter was 


all that the most ardent lover could de 
sire. 


RIVER. 


OWEN WISTSR. 


FPVHE black pines stand high up the hills, 

The white snow sifts their columns deep, 
While through the cafon’s riven cleft 

From there, beyond, the rose clouds sweep. 


Serene above their paling shapes 
One star hath wakened in the sky, 

And here in the gray world below 
Over the sage the wind blows by, 


Rides through the cottonwoods’ ghost-ranks, 
And hums aloft a sturdy tune 

Among the river’s tawny bluffs, 
Untenanted as is the moon. 


Far ‘neath the huge invading dusk 
Comes Silence awful through the plain; 
But yonder horseman’s heart is gay, 
And he goes singing might and main. 
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PART VI.—AT THE ( 


T was worth nine thousand miles of 

steamship travel to be present in Cape 
Town at the opening of Parliament, which 
took place the day after my arrival, about 
the first of May, 1896. This solemn func- 
tion of declaring a session open for legis- 
lative debate is one which has for me a 
peculiar fascination. The ceremonial in 
different countries reflects roughly the 
prevailing sentiment regarding legisla- 


tion in general and Parliamentary dig- 
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nity in particular. We waste little upon 


outward form in Washington, where door- 


keepers, Senators, and spectators all wear 
the same dress, and the same appearance 
of being there strictly for the transaction 
Congress opens with us about 


of business. 
as mechanically as a meeting of railway 
directors, plus one prayer, to which very 
few listen, even if théy happen to be with- 
in range of the chaplain’s voice. 

In Berlin the Kaiser opens a session of 
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the Reichstag standing amidst emblems 
of war, dressed in the medizeval armor of 
a Cuirassier, resting one hand upon the 
massive hilt of a long, significant sword. 
The members of the law-making body as- 
semble not in their own house of parlia- 
ment, but are commanded to appear in the 
castle of their war-lord, there to receive 
notice of what is expected of them. As 
the man of science can sometimes recon- 
struct the frame of a prehistoric animal 
by the discovery of a few bones, so may 
we sometimes construct a picture of so- 
ciety from being present at one such 
function as the opening of a parliament 
—and certainly no one public exercise is 
more indicative of English society to-day 
than the manner in which the Houses of 
Parliament at Westminster are opened in 
the name of Queen Victoria. There every 
stone speaks of traditions dear to an Eng- 
lishman, and almost equally precious to 
The Speaker's wig and gown, silk 
stockings and knee- breeches; the ser- 
geant-at-arms; the mace, symbolic of the 
people’s majesty; the Peers in their his- 
toric robes; the display of black high hats; 
the associations clustering about that 
small piece of furniture denominated the 
Bar of the House—these and a dozen oth- 
er adjuncts of the grand old English Par- 


us. 


liament enjoy popular esteem amongst 
the most democratic, because they are fa- 
miliar to us who have read the history 
of our race, and recall that nearly every 
throb in the English-speaking world has 
been directly or indirectly connected with 
language uttered at Westminster. 


The liberty which Washington and 
Franklin strove to secure in America was 
the same liberty which Fox and Burke 
struggled for on the floor of the House of 
Commons, and the American Constitu- 
tion of 1789 proved to be enduring be- 
cause it was made by men in whose blood 
was the respect for law and hatred of 
injustice characteristic of Englishmen. 
The lesson of 1776 was learned by Eng- 
land, if possible, oniy too well; for to-day, 
so far from being the harsh mother of 
crown-governed colonies, she herself takes 
the lead in urging parliamentary gov- 
ernment in her far-away provinces. 

The Cape Colony is in every essential 
a republic. Every man above the social 
level of a pauper or a criminal or a 
tramp can vote for a representative in 
his Parliament, and there is consequently 
as complete popular representation as in 
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England or the United States. The 
members of the government are, for the 
most part, men of business who hay 
achieved political distinction. The Prime 
Minister is the virtual president of this 
republic; but he does not, as with us, hold 
office for a term of four years, but is called 
upon to retire the moment he ceases to 
represent a majority of the people. If 
anything, the legislative machinery of the 
Cape Colony is more democratic than 
that of the United States; for, in case the 
majority of our Senate and House of Rep 
resentatives are opposed to the President 
they cannot turn him or his cabinet out 
of office in any other manner than by im 
peachment, whereas tlie Cape Colony may 
enjoy half a dozen different presidents 
and cabinets during one term of our re- 
publie’s Chief Magistrate. 

The Cape House of Parliament would 
be an ornament to any capital, for it is a 
substantial and very well proportioned 
building, excellently situated for archi- 
tectural effect. Punctually at the hour 
named in my ecard of invitation the doors 
were opened, and I was ushered to a seat 
in the gallery, from which I had a good 
view of the notable people below. A por 
tion of the Leicestershire regiment did the 
honors on the roadway leading from tlie 
Governor's residence, and of course the 
military band enlivened the waiting mo- 
ments. It was naturally striking to me 
that this self-governing colony should re- 
quire troops sent out from England while 
they had amongst their own citizens not 
only plenty of men, but such as would 
probably be better adapted for war pur- 
poses in this particular country and cli- 
mate. Since I was in a republican gov- 
ernment, I wondered why the guard of 
honor was not composed of local volun- 
teers—for citizen soldiers would appear 
to be more in place than ‘*Tommy At- 
kins” of six thousand miles away. How- 
ever, the scarlet tunics and white helmets 
looked very bright and warlike, and all 
the colonists present uo doubt felt grate- 
ful to their Queen for sending to them 
so much of strength and beauty at so tri- 
fling a cost to the colonial tax-payer. 

There were many beautiful women on 
the floor of the House, for on this occa- 
sion the rights of members are subordi- 
nated to the convenience of their wives 
and daughters. The bonnets and dresses 
of the ladies suggested to me considerable 
wealth amongst the legislators of the 
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Cape, or else considerable extravagance 
on the part of their women. 
a matter upon which I trespass with some 
trepidation, for I had not the support of 
my wife’s opinion; but to my unaided 
faculties it seemed as though every gar- 
ment displayed had been made in the 
master workshops of Paris or London. 
There was a throne at one end of the 
room ready for the Queen of England, 
should she come; and, indeed, for a mo- 
ment it seemed as though a dream had 
come true, for there entered a lady whose 
proportions suggested to me somewhat 
those of her Gracious Majesty. Every 
lady on that vast floor at once rose to 
her feet in token of loyal respect, and re- 
mained standing for a period of time 
that seemed considerable; and this made 
known that we were paying royal honors 
to the wife of Sir Hercules Robinson, her 
Majesty’s Governor at the Cape of Good 
Hope. Sir Hercules has been raised to 
the peerage since the time of my visit, 
but I adhere to his earlier title as tie one 
by which he is most widely known. 
When Lady Robinson had taken her 
seat in the front row nearest the throne, 
the ladies and gentlemen of her suite took 
seats on each side of her. In the second 
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row beliind the Governor's wife were the 
behind 
these sat the wives of members and offi- 
On seats to the 
right of the throne I noticed several rather 
showy uniforms representing the consuls 
of foreign Floor and gallery 
were packed to a very uncomfortable de- 
gree—another indication of the great so- 
cial importance of this function. 

Exactly on the stroke of twelve there 
entered from 
geant-at-arms, a most dignified replica of 
him who enforces order in the House of 
He 
majestically into the crowded louse, bear- 
ing a mace nearly as large as himself. 
Had [seen him in any other part of South 
Africa I might have taken him for a na- 
tive warrior armed with a war-club. 

Then upon that great audience there 
fell the startling hush which opera-goers 
recognize as the prelude to an aria by a 
favorite prima donna. All eyes were 
strained in the direction of the throne, 
for it was now time to greet the personal 
representative of ler Gracious Majesty 
the Queen of England. In walked Sir 
Hercules Robinson, dressed in a court 
uniform much ornamented by gold em- 


wives of cabinet ministers, and 


cials of lesser degree. 


powers, 


behind the throne the ser- 


Commons at Westminster. strode 
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broidery. His cocked hat he wore upon 
his head, and this badge of sovereignty 
remained there as he mounted the steps 
of the throne, bowed three times, first to 
the right, then to the left, and then to the 
centre of the house. Of course all rose 
to their feet as he entered, and paid him 
the same honors they would have paid 
their Sovereign Lady had she been there. 
After making his three solemn bows, he 
took his seat in the royal arm-chair pro- 
vided for him on the throne, keeping his 
head covered. Ina chair on his right sat 
the highest military officer in the colony, 
General Goodenough; and on his left the 
highest representative of the navy. 

When the audience had once more re- 
sumed its seats, there entered, also from 
behind the throne, a young man in knee- 
breeches and black dress of the period of 
Queen Anne, who carried in his hand 
what proved to be the Queen’s speech. 
This was the Governor's private secretary. 
He also made three bows, all of them 
to the Queen's representative — the first, 
before he reached the throne; the sec- 
ond, on the first step of the throne; and 
the third, on the very edge of the royal 
platform. With admirable precision he 
measured his distance, and placed the 
manuscript in the viceroy’s hand with an 
accuracy which nearly forced me into ap- 
plause, even at such a time and in such 
a place. 

The Governor slowly unfolded his man- 
useript, and read in clear measured tones 
the great document known as the Queen's 
speech. He spoke of the Jameson raid 
into the Transvaal in language which 
left nothing to be desired on the part of 
honest Africanders. There was much 
also to be said about the means of com- 
bating various other plagues more harm- 
ful even than Jameson. There was rin- 
derpest poisoning thousands of cattle, a 
disease called scab infecting the sheep, 
while the crops were being everywhere 
ruined by swarms of locusts. 

The whole ceremony occupied just half 
an hour, and the Governor retired as sol- 
emnly as he had entered. 

The British government treats its Gov- 
ernor so well that it is able to secure ex- 
cellent men to fill this position. Sir Her- 
cules Robinson receives a salary as large 
as that of our President, and has besides 
an official residence, not perhaps so large, 
but infinitely more comfortable. 

The royal ceremony incident to the 


opening of the republican legislature at 
the Cape had its counterpart in a smal] 
dinner at Government House, where the 
whole number of guests was perhaps 
twelve. The livery of the servants I do 
not remember, except in so far as it was 
a dazzling combination of scarlet and gold 
and knee-breeches and white silk stock 
ings and hair full of powder. There was 
of course 2 sentinel at the door, furnish 
ed presumably by the Leicestershire regi 
ment. The gentlemen at table who were 
connected with the household of the Gov 
ernor wore a court uniform especial] 
prescribed by viceregal authority. One 
or two officers of the army were present 
in full-dress uniform, and had I not been 
an American I should have felt that the 
proper dress for me might also have been 
something with a courtly cut to it. Be- 
sides myself, the only unofficial persons 
present were Mr. Bryant Lindley, of New 
York, and his wife. Mrs. Lindley devotes 
the major part of her life to the educa 
tion of the blacks in South Africa. Mr. 
Lindley’s father was almost the first 
American missionary in South Africa, 
and was the only clergyman who regu- 
larly visited the farms of the Boers north 
of the Orange River some fifty years ago. 
The elder Lindley was looked upon by 
all Boers as their spiritual father, and it 
is no exaggeration to say that he christ 
ened and married more Boers in his time 
than any ten other clergymen. He was 
a famous athlete, horseman, and hunter, 
and could thrash any man south of the 
Zambesi. In all South Africa he is the 
only missionary I know of who is well 
spoken of by whites as well as blacks. 

The son has taken after the father, 
for I found that in the Cape Colony 
he was esteemed not only as a most re- 
spectable man of business, but even more 
as a good shot, a good polo-player, and, 
indeed, a capital all-round sportsman. 
It was Lindley’s father, as I have already 
remarked, who baptized President Kruger ; 
and when an American citizen was sen- 
tenced to death for taking part in a 
movement to improve the government 
of the Transvaal, Bryant Lindley made 
the long journey to Pretoria at his own 
expense and used his influence with 
‘**‘Oom Paul” to good effect. 

Cape Town is not only a healthy place 
to live in, but is surrounded by most 
charming suburbs, combining land and 
sea. There is an excellent railway ser- 
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STREET SCENE IN CAPE 


vice in and out of the capital, and pretty 
much the whole Cape society lives out of 
town, somewhere about the base of the 


mysterious Table Mountain. The roads 
in all directions are of a character to 
make an American cyclist delirious with 
joy; they are, if possible, better than 
those of Central Park; and though I rode 
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and drove about a great deal over them, 
I cannot recall a single stretch which was 
unlovely. There are huge mas- 
sive over pretty 
streamnlets; farm-houses of a Dutch pat- 
tern, with thatched white 
washed walls, looking exceedingly com- 
fortable among garden slirubbery. 
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Everything that we see at the Cape of 
Good Hope speaks of an earlier civiliza- 
tion built up by people who loved rest in 
security amidst pleasant surroundings. 
The Dutch settled this part of tlhe world 
about the same time that they founded 
colonies along the Hudson River, say the 
middle of the seventeenth century. When 
they built a house they meant that it 
should last not merely their lifetime, but 
that of generations unborn. They planted 
trees in long straight avenues which are 
still the pride of the colony, and they 
built their bridges and highways with the 
obvious intention of making this neigh- 
borhood another Holland. Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes has shown his appreciation for 
Dutch taste by purchasing for his home 
one of the finest ancestral estates in the 
colony, where he lives, when he sojourns 
at the Cape, very much as might have 
done a governor of the old Dutch East 
India Company. Before the Jameson 
raid, Mr. Rhodes enjoyed great populari- 
ty amongst the Dutch Africanders, for he 
was always careful to treat their national 
characteristics with respect, and le was 
credited with an honest intention of mak- 
ing in South Africa a great Anglo-Dutch 
United States, where each nation might 
forget the jealousies born of allegiance 
to different flags, and all unite under the 
banner of Africa for the Africander. 

The neighborhood of Cape Town is 
like one beautiful park, studded with the 
country-seats of those whose interests lie 
in the capital, and I only wonder that it 
is not overcrowded with people from Eu- 
rope and America seeking for rest. 

Of course I could not leave Cape Town 
without having ascended the Table Moun- 
tain, which is about three thousand feet 
high. My pilot on this occasion was a 
prominent member of the Cape legisla- 
ture, who was accompanied by his wife 
and daughter. The two ladies made 
the three hours’ climb seem very short 
to me, and when I expressed my sur- 
prise at the of their walk- 
ing powers, they assured me that all 
young ladies in South Africa were fond 
of out-door exercise. At the time I could 
think of but few American women of my 
acquaintance who would have enjoyed 
tramping up Table Mountain under the 
broiling sun. The view from the moun- 
tain is one of the grandest in the world. 
The harbor of Cape Town appears so close 
to the base of the great mountain that one 
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is tempted to see if a stone will not reach 
the water. The air is so clear that we 
can easily follow every street of the city, 
and pick out all the publie buildings. 
The whole top of this mountain is a vast 
sponge, saturated by the flow of an infi- 
nite number of springlets bubbling up 
mysteriously under our feet. The goy- 
ernment was constructing a huge reser- 
voir to collect all this water for the bene- 
fit of Cape Town. The huge dam was 
almost completed, and I was assured that 
this reservoir would give Cape Town the 
best water-supply of any city in the world, 

There is another peak overhanging 
Cape Town, called ‘‘Lion’s Head,” not 
quite so high as Table Mountain, but con- 
siderabiy more difficult, if not dangerous, 
to ascend. 

Sir James Sievewright, who is a mem- 
ber of the Cape ministry, afforded me a 
rare treat one day by taking me to his 
old Dutch piantation, a few miles out of 
Cape Town. Sir James talks broad Scotch, 
no matter whether he is talking English 
or Dutch; he isa man who cannot stretch 
his neck out of arailway window without 
being at once greeted by half the people 
on the platform. He knows every man 
of any political consequence between 
Cape Agullhas and the Zambesi River, 
and knows how to show a sympathetic 
interest in the domestic joys and sorrows 
of each one of his constituents. During 
the pleasant hours which I spent in the 
company of this Africander statesman 
there never passed us either Dutch or 
English colonist that Sir James Sieve- 
wright did not cheerily ask after this 
one’s wife, or that one’s sick child, or an- 
other's accident, or, in short, some mat- 
ter of particular domestic interest. For 
every one he had a cheering smile and a 
word of sympathy. He is the very pat- 
tern for a father of his people; the man 
who, waking and sleeping, knows nothing 
but schemes for beneficent legislation. 

Sir James Sievewright lives in a beau- 
tiful Dutch farm- house, surrounded by 
grounds raising an extraordinary variety 
of fruit. I saw growing on this one 
spot oranges and bananas, figs, peaches, 
apricots, plums, nectarines, mulberries, 
quinces, pomegranates, Cape gooseberries, 
cherries, strawberries, pears, apples, gua- 
va, and a delicious fruit called loquat. 
The torrid and the temperate zones have 
here united, and produced vegetation 
characteristic of both. There were the 
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aloe - cactus, the camphor - tree, weeping- 
willow, plane, oak, gums, Sequoia gigan- 
tea from Australia, various kinds of pines, 
chestnut, maple, ash, elm, Lombardy pop- 
lar, syringa, date-palm,. Cape olive, India- 
rubber tree, and silver-trees. There were 
many more, but these are a few that re- 
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main in my memory. Of flowers, I 
noticed particularly hydrangeas, roses, 
verbena, moonflowers, chrysanthemums, 
violets, honeysuckles, rhododendrons, as- 
ters, pansies, carnations, zinnias, olean- 
ders, myrtle. 

An excellent young Scotch gardener 
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had charge of this place, and to give an 
illustration of the rate of wages. here, let 
me add that he received £10 a month, 
together with food and lodging. In ad- 
dition to this he received ten per cent. on 
everything sold off the place, principally 
wine and fruit. This seemed to me an 
exceedingly high rate of payment, and 
should certainly induce a large number 
of Seotch gardeners to try their luck in 
South Africa. Sir James Sievewright, 
like nearly every other South African 
whom I met,complained bitterly of negro 
labor, because of its uncertainty, and I was 
glad to hear that he traced this uncer- 
tainty largely to drink. He expressed a 


very strong hope that the Cape legisla- 
ture would soon pass a law prohibiting 
the sale of liquor to natives; but he fully 
recognized the difficulties of such legisla- 
tion, owing to the fact that many mem- 


bers of the Cape Parliament represent 
constituencies deeply interested in the 
manufacture and sale of brandy. 

It seems strange to me that in Dundee 
people should import oranges from Mal- 
and sugar from the West Indies 
to make marmalade which they ship to 
South Africa and sell at a profit after 
paying a protective duty of twelve per 
cent., while here oranges grow in abun- 
dance, and so does sugar in Natal, and 
negroes can be counted by the millions 
needing for their improvement nothing 
so much as a little-hard work six days in 
the week; and not only at the Cape of 
Good Hope, but all the way up through 
the Orange Free State and the Transvaal, 
[ found something of the same anomalous 
conditions— people feeding on tinned pro- 
from California, Chicago, 
Denmark, or Dundee, while at their very 
doors was everything fitted for their sus- 
tenanee. This state of things is so ex- 
traordinary,considering the enormous dis- 
tance of the Cape from the places whence 
these canned provisions are brought, that 
we cannot believe that it can long sur- 
vive. Railways connecting the farming 
country with the main lines to such cen- 
tres of population as Johannesburg will 
do very much towards reducing the cost 
of living. The labor question was the one 
which, in and out of the legislative halls, 
absorbed most of the public interest; and 
it is a question perhaps more difficult to 
deal with at the Cape of Good Hope than 
anywhere else in South Africa. In the 
matter of drink, for instance, the other 
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colonies have passed laws forbidding the 
sale of brandy to natives. In the Trans 
vaal, Basutoland, Rhodesia, Natal, and oth 
er African territories the term native js 
readily understood to mean the black man 
of the place. But the Cape Colony was 
settled in 1650, and since that time there 
has been an immigration from Java and 
from India of coolies, who regard them 
selves as very much higher than negroes, 
the Indians from Bombay claiming all 
the rights and privileges of British sub 
jects. Beyond these two races of colored 
people isa large population of half-breeds, 
so confusing to the ethnologist that it 
would be an extremely delicate task for a 
Cape policeman to know whether he was 
arresting a man containing more of white 
than of black blood. The secretary of the 
South African Temperance League indi 
cated this as the most serious difficulty in 
the way of legislation for natives alone, 
and this difficulty I found to be present 
in the minds of nearly all the Cape Colo 
nists with whom I spoke on the subject. 
And it is a subject on which general 
legislation is very important, for to the 
black man it is demoralizing that in one 
colony the government should treat him 
as the equal of white men and give him 
strong drinks, while on the other side of 
the boundary he is treated as a child, for 
bidden to get drunk, and compelled to be 
in his hut,if not in his bed, by nine o'clock. 
Slavery is a word covering all that is 
bad in the relation of the black man to 
the white. No Africander white man 
would be to-day bold enough to recom 
mend slavery in the Cape Colony, least 
of all an Africander Boer: indeed, the 
African Dutchman has never defended 
slavery any more than the African Eng- 
lishman, in spite of dishonest missionary 
reports to the contrary. But the most 
humanitarian of practical white farmers 
in South Africa are united, I believe, in 
thinking that reasonable means should 
be found for putting an end to the pres- 
ent unsatisfactory state of the relations 
between master and servant. The white 
man does not object to paying the negro 
the full market value of his labor; nor 
he object to laws protecting thie 
negro against unreasonable punishment. 
But if the white man pays for services 
and treats his servants well, the law 
should at least compel the service to 
continue for such a period of time as the 
nature of the employment may demand. 
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White sailors find it no injustice that 
they should be compelled to serve for the 
whole of a voyage that may last perhaps 
one or more years, and yet the relation of 
a skipper to his crew is that which a white 
farmer should be able to have in regard 
to his black farm-hands. 

While visiting the public library at 
Cape Town I was struck by the absence 
of colored people from the reading-room, 
and asked the librarian whether negroes 
were admitted. He said that they were 
admitted, and given every facility for 
using the library, but that in his experi- 
ence they showed not the slightest ca- 
pacity for benefiting by it. 

In rare instances negro school-teachers 
had come to visit the library, but with 
apparently no ideas as to what they 
wished to read or ought to read. In fact, 
to him the idea that negroes should ever 
use a library seemed rather funny than 
otherwise—something for which he had no 
formulated answer, because it had never 
occurred to him that any one should be 
struck by the absence of negroes from an 
African library. And yet the Cape Col- 
ony pays large sums for negro education, 
and gives the franchise to every negro 
who in material status rises to the level of 
an ordinary white day-laborer. 

Cape Town appeared to me an exceed- 
ingly well-managed place, so far as muni- 
cipal government was concerned. The 
streets seemed very clean, although citi- 
zens of the place pronounced ther out- 
rageous—a fact which shows how fastid- 
ious they have been made by the excellent 
roads throughout the neighborhood. It 
is a most cosmopolitan city, not merely 
because of the Malays in their turbans 
and flowing silk robes, the blacks, Hin- 
doos, and half- breeds jostling one an- 
other on the streets, but because of the 
many different kinds of white people pass- 
ing through here on their way to the 
gold-fields of the Transvaal or the dia- 
mond-mines of Kimberley. Being a 
great seaport, one sees plenty of seafaring 
faces of many nations rolling up and 
down the main street; and being at the 
same time an important naval and mil- 
itary station for Great Britain, another 
picturesque element is made up of the gay 
uniforms of soldiers and sailors. The 
white police force have plenty of drunken 
and turbulent people to keep in order, and 
their task is not a light one, for obvious 
reasons. It struck me as though they 
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did their work exceedingly well, and re 
flected great credit upon the chief o 
police; and I much fear that the gua: 
dians of the peace whom we so much ad 
mire in New York would have suffered 
by comparison with these policemen. 

There are plenty of excellent cabs here, 
all painted white, and driven by men of 
every color, the brown being predomi 
nant. The most picturesque cabbies were 
perhaps those from the Dutch East Indies, 
especially when they wore huge turbans, 
or straw hats like the roof of a Chinese 
pagoda. The Cape cabby appears to think 
more of his trap than his colleague in 
London or New York, for I noticed here 
that the cabs were known by names print- 
ed on their sides in golden letters—names 
commemorating popular governors, steam- 
ships, and public men. For instance, one 
cab in which I drove was styled Sir 
James, in honor of Sir James Sievewright. 
Among others that I noticed were New 
York, Telegraph, Electric, Gold - finder, 
Victory, Happy Home, and the inevitable 
Snowdrop, whose driver, it is needless to 
say, was a jet-black negro. 

New - Yorkers wonder, perhaps, what 
has become of the gaudy omnibuses 
which once plied up and down Fifth 
Avenue. Many of them are now in ser- 
vice at the Cape, taking people to and 
from the docks. It was odd to see paint- 
ed on the sides of these ‘buses the old 
familiar pictures representing Indians 
chasing buffaloes, or a scene on the Hud- 
son River. And besides the American 
*buses, I noticed here, as in other parts of 
South Africa, a large number of light 
American wagons, from the trotting-bug- 
gy to the comfortable family carriage 
whose roof partly shelters the driver. 

The shops of Cape Town are as good 
as in any city of the world short of 
the three great capitals, and, for reasons 
which I could not fathom, the prices 
are lower than in London; yet the Col- 
ony taxes imports, and the goods have 
a journey of six thousand miles before 
reaching the consumer. No doubt good 
protectionists will assure me that it is 
because of the customs duties that the 
goods are so cheap, but I am more in- 
clined to think that manufacturers ac- 
cept smaller profits when shipping abroad, 
and make most by selling to people at 
their very doors. Those of us who travel 
about the country have often been struck 
by the fact that farm produce is cheaper 
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in New York than on the farm where it 
is raised, perhaps fifty miles out of town. 
In London, eggs which have come all the 
way from Hungary are sold for less than 
eggs laid within fifty miles. 

I looked in vain for anything Ameri- 
can connected with the railway service. 
Sir James Sievewright was himself of the 
opinion that American locomotives and 
trucks were eminently suited to the class 
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of work required between Cape Town and 
Pretoria, a thousand miles away, but that 
there was one insurmountable objection, 
namely, that represented by the preju- 
dices of English railway employees. At 
time two Baldwin locomotives had 
been brought out from Philadelphia, and 
also a dozen freight-cars. 
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So long as the 
American manager remained with them 
they worked very well, but when he re- 
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turned to America the authorities diseov- 
ered that everything began to go wrong; 
the workmen who had been accustomed 
to English machinery disliked any inno- 
vation, and took particular satisfaction in 
creating difficulties for the new engines. 
The authorities finally gave up the at- 
tempt to conquer this local prejudice, with 
the result that to-day the whole system 
of colonial railways in British South Af- 
rica is a duplicate of what is common in 
England. The run from Cape Town to 
Johannesburg or Pretoria occupies near- 
ly three days, though the distance is only 
a thousand miles. ~-This is the longest sin- 
gle run in South Africa, and once a week, 
at least,is made with all possible comfort, 
for then there is a dining-car attached to 
the mail-train. But on other days the 
traveller has to depend upon a series of 
eating-places, which may or may not be 
reached at the appointed hours; and 
old travellers know the discomfort ocea- 
sioned by a train that is three hours late, 
and which brings them to a cold and very 
bad supper at an hour when they would 
like to be in bed and asleep. While I 
was at the Cape every train up country— 
that is to say, towards Johannesburg or 
Kimberley—was crowded with passengers 
every day, and since my visit they have 


commenced to run two trains daily the 


whole distance. The railways of South 
Africa are narrow-gauge, and were built 
apparently on the assumption that the 
travel never would be heavy, and that it 
was of small consequence how steep the 
grades were,so long as expenses were kept 
down. But aside from this matter of 
grade and gauge, the railways of the Cape 
Colony would be considered models of 
construction in any of our Western States, 
particularly with respect to the durable 
character of culverts and bridges. At all 
principal stations the platform is raised 
to the level of the carriage floor, and pas- 
sengers step out as comfortably as they 
would at Charing Cross—a comfort high- 
ly appreciated by elderly people and la- 
dies. The trains, of course, must travel 
slowly, say between fifteen and twenty 
miles an hour—a pace that would seem 
irritating were we not in South Africa, 
where, up to within the last few vears, 
the only means of travel was represented 
by bullock - wagons, which went no far- 
ther in one day than the present railway 
trains in one hour. We must bear in 
mind, when speaking of Boers, that it is 
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only within a year or so that they hay 
had railway communication between th: 
capitals and the sea, either at the Cap 
Durban, or Delagoa Bay. The questio: 
therefore, of railway speed is one th: 
fades into utter insignificance compari 
with the vital one of having any railwa 
at all. The Cape Colony, as the oldest 
and richest and best educated, natural] 
takes the lead in South Africa in all com 
mercial enterprise, and has not merely 
provided her own people with a railway 
system, but also built the line through 
the Orange Free State. She would also 
cheerfully have extended her system ove 
the Transvaal to Delagoa Bay, but for 
the Boer dislike of railways in general, 
and of English financiers in particular. 

Should the mother-country at any mo 
ment withdraw her troops from the Cape, 
as she has done from other self-governing 
colonies, it would be by no means an un- 
mixed evil. The Cape Mounted Rifles, 
and the Cape Highlanders, and the less 
famous but even more useful Cape Mount 
ed Police, are all warlike bodies, excel- 
lently equipped, forming to-day the skel 
eton of a Cape army which should prove, 
in case of native insurrection or foreign 
invasion, more satisfactory than even the 
regulars of her Majesty. 

For English regulars cannot be said to 
have gained new laurels by their deeds in 
South Africa, when we bear in mind such 
recent operations as the rout at Majuba 
Hill, and the deeper disgrace of Krugers 
dorp. This does not mean that the Eng 
lishman is lacking in normal bravery, but 
the Dutchman is also a-brave man, and 
knows better how to fight under African 
conditions. British regulars in South 
Africa suffer under the same disadvan- 
tages which aitached to the operation of 
British troops in America between 1776 
and 1788. They all fought well, but their 
efforts were handicapped by ignorance. 

The Jameson raid, while it has, com- 
mercially speaking,done nothing but evil, 
has, from another point of view, done 
South Africa this service, that, for the 
first time in its history, the whole of that 
country, representing a dozen different 
territories or governments, has at last 
awakened to a sense of interdependency. 
The quarrel of the Transvaal has been 
taken up and seriously discussed in Natal 
and the Orange Free State as well as in 
the Cape Colony, or at Delagoa Bay. 
There are Boers everywhere south of the 
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Zambesi, and where there are not Dutch- 
men there are Africanders of English if 
not Boer origin, who resent English in- 
terference as an attempt to curtail their 
rights of local self-government. The 
Jameson raid drew so sharply the line 
between Dutch and English that the large 
class of Africanders was for the moment 
lost sight of; but I am convinced that in 
the event of Germany or any other nation 
attempting to meddle with South African 
affairs, all white Africanders—Boer, En 
glish, American, French, and even Ger- 


man—would unite in the defence of what 
is destined to be the United States of 
South Africa. 

It was my good fortune to meet repre- 
sentative Africanders not only of the 
Cape Colony, but also of the other states, 
and I was impressed by the strength and 
unity of their sentiments on this one 
vital point. Amongst themselves they 
have quarrels in plenty, touching differ- 
ential railway rates, discriminating cus- 
tom-house duties, and most irritating di 


vergencies regarding the treatment of 
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natives. If a stranger visited the Cape 
Colony alone, he might easily be per- 
suaded that the bad feeling between these 
different states was so great as to pre 
clude any practical effort towards federa- 
tion. And hitherto, it must be confessed, 
the conditions have been very unfavora- 
ble, because of the geographical isolation 
in which stood the two Boer republics, 
which were shut off from the sea and sep- 
arated from the coast ports by hundreds 
of miles, involving a fatiguing, costly, 
and dangerous journey in bullock-earts. 
It required several weeks for a journey 
which is now accomplished in a couple 
of days. Two years ago the man who 
had travelled to Pretoria and back was 
regarded as something of an African ex- 
plorer, and the Transvaal Boer was re- 
garded in Europe with as much curiosity 
as To-day the 
citizens of the Transvaal read from day 
to day in their newspapers everything of 
importance which happened the day be- 
fore in every town of South Africa, and 
every steamer to Europe carries probably 
one or more Boers eager to learn some- 
thing of the outer world. Africanders at 
home can be unfriendly enough one tow- 
ards another if they are citizens of dif- 
ferent states, but the moment they meet 
abroad, or on a steamer’s deck, they are 
fast friends, for no other reason than that 
they have had common interests in their 
childhood. 

Englishmen have perhaps greater diffi- 
culty in taking a hopeful view of South 
Africa than Americans. We have but to 
recall, that which now seems so strange, 
that the United States, which commenced 
its colonial career of constitutional self- 
government as far back as tle reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, did not form one feder- 
ation until the reign of George III. The 
Englishmen who founded the New Eng- 
land of 1620, so far from seeking strength 
in federation with their brother English- 
men of Virginia, persistently rejected all 
overtures to this end, and courted local in- 
dependence as obstinately as the Boers of 
the Transvaal. Even the New England 
States formed 
close union, and Rhode Island, Massaclhiu- 
setts, Connecticut —these as well as the 
rest sought to live for themselves alone, 
after a fashion quite as un-Christian and 
short-sighted as do to-day the govern- 
ments of Natal and the Cape Colony. 
The thirteen American colonies of 1776 
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were for the most part peopled by whit; 
Protestant Englishmen, seattered thin], 
through a country peopled by natives in 
finitely more dangerous than those of A 
rica. It is no flattery to say that th 


white people of America, a hundred years 
ago, were in general better educated than 
the 
established schools almost as soon as the, 


Transvaal Boers, for our ancestors 
did the inevitable church and jail. 

Yet every schoolboy knows that the 
American Constitution was not adopted 
till 1789, and then only after lengthy and 
bitter debates on the part of delegates 
from the different States, which illus 
trated most clearly the suspicious attitude 
of each towards the rest. It took us. 
therefore, about fifteen years after the out- 
break of war with England to feel the 
pressure necessary to federation. Through 
out that war of seven years the student 
to-day can clearly see that the colonies 
owed their success less to the provisional 
government under which they lived than 
to the patriotism of a few men like Wash 
ington and Franklin. But above all were 
the colonists indebted for their victories 
to the monumental ineapacity of the 
British military authorities, to say no 
thing of the advisers of George III. 

The military virtues displayed at Ma 
juba Hill in 1881, and at Krugersdorp in 
January of 1896, appear to be on a level 
with those displayed during the campaigns 
of Saratoga and Yorktown in 1777 and 
1781 respectively. As to the political 
management of matters South African 
by the Queen’s government in London, 
no parallel can be drawn between 1776 
and 1896; but if the opinion of loyal and 
intelligent Africanders who know their 
country well is worth anything, then I 
have no hesitation in saying that the 
direct interference of the Colonial Office 
after the Jameson raid was a mistake 
almost equal to that of the raid itself. 
No doubt the intentions of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, the Colonial Minister, were honora 
ble, and dictated perhaps with sole refer 
ence to the happiness of the colonists 
themselves, but the result of his well- 
meant endeavors was to make worse a 
situation already bad enough. The Jame- 
son raid was so domestic to South Africa 
that every Africander regarded it as pe- 
culiarly one for his people alone to settle. 
There appeared from his stand-point no 
reason why people in London should 
meddle in this affair, and certainly there 
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was no general demand for help from the 
mother-country. The four principal white 
parliamentary states were amply able to 
cope with a dozen Jameson raids, and 


each felt it as more or less of an insult 
that a matter of this kind should have to 
be dealt with by an official six thousand 
miles away, who knew next to nothing 
of the country and its people. I might 
add that a London official at that time 
would bave known worse than nothing, 
in the sense that so many influential peo- 
ple were pecuniarily interested on one 
side. Many influential English newspa- 
pers became exceedingly unjust for want 
of an opportunity to hear both sides. 

Sir Hercules Robinson was then Gov- 
ernor at the Cape, as I have said, and in 
his capacity of High Commissioner liad 
power to manage this delicate job. He 
had on the spot a council of eminent co- 
lonial statesmen, and besides that a legis- 
lature elected by the people. and one whose 
sympathy was with the Boer and Afri- 
cander, rather than with the recently 
landed immigrant. Had a special tribu- 
nal been selected for the arbitration of a 
South African difficulty of this nature, it 
would have been difficult to collect men 
better qualified for the task, in the sense 
that on this occasion it was important 
to have judges not only free from local 
London prejudice, but familiar with the 
Africanders of all races. Sir Hercules 
Robinson has had long training and great 
experience in colonial matters, and im- 
pressed me strongly by the spirit of fair- 
ness in which he discussed the situation, 
and also by his practical businesslike 
manner. He has, of course, received a 
large share of abuse,such as falls to the 
lot of every man in a position of respon- 
sibility, but I think that in this case many 
honest people who attacked him did so as 
people often abuse the officer who hap- 
pens to be compelled to carry out a disa- 
greeable duty. 

The Boers all over South Africa, and 
particularly Mr. Kruger, would have felt 
that they were in safe hands had this 
Jameson raid matter been left to the ver- 
dict of their fellow-Africanders, even in 
the Cape Colony. The London govern- 
ment need not have abdicated any of its 
rights of revision in case the final deci- 
sion displeased it, and the High Com- 
missioner at the Cape might have been 
secretly coached as to what was expected 
of him by his chief at the Colonial Office. 


But nearly every step taken by the Eng- 
lish government since the Jameson raid 
has given not merely offence in the 
Transvaal, but has given no satisfaction 
amongst Africanders generally. The 
crime of Jameson was so clear, and of a 
nature so outrageous to self-governing 
communities, that it called for an imme 
diate expression of the strongest indigna- 
tion, at least from the Colonial Office; but 
instead of that the Boers were made to 
feel that they were dealing in this matter 
less with a benevolent protector than 
with a rather evasive solicitor. The feel- 
ing of every Africander was voiced by 
Sir Hercules Robinson, who expressed at 
once and unreservedly his abhorrence of 
the crime committed, and his determina- 
tion to do all in his power in order to 
efface its bad impression. This was the 
feeling of such statesmen as Mr. Hof- 
meyer, Sir James Sievewright, and prac- 
tically all of the important Africanders 
with whom I spoke on the subject. Had 
Mr. Chamberlain been in a position to 
hear and appreciate this public sentiment 
in South Africa, he would have spared 
himself many an effort which was meant 
to do good, but which failed because it 
was unsupported by the public sentiment 
of the country for which he desired to 
act. 

Before the Jameson raid, Boers and 
English jogged along well enough side 
by side; intermarriage was frequent, 
and their jealousies were never so great 
but that they cheerfully united in oppo- 
sition to a common enemy, whether 
that enemy was a Kaflir or a threat of 
foreign invasion. The railways were 
doing for the country a vast missionary 
work — teaching the Boers to respect, 
if not to like, the civilization of their 
neighbors. Had South Africa devel- 
oped normally it is not too much for us 
to venture the statement that within ten 
years there would not have been a Boer 
in the Transvaal who did not speak Eng- 
lish. To-day the imported Hollander man- 
ages all the difficult questions in the 
Transvaal; and he does so not because he 
is liked, but because the legislature of 
the Transvaal feels the need of a solicitor 
versed in the technicality of the law. We 
must now wait until the Boer has been 
made to feel that his interests are safe in 
the hands of his fellow-Africanders, be 
they English or Dutch. This is merely 
a matter of patience, tact, and time. 
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AIR WAS THICK AND HEAVY.’ 





THE SOLO ORCHESTRA. 


BY BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


fI\HE air was thick and heavy, as it 
| sometimes is in the great city toward 
nightfall after a hot spell has lasted for 
ten days. There were sponges tied to 
the foreheads of the horses that wearily 
tugged at the overladen cross-town cars. 
The shop-girls going home fanned them- 
selves limply. The men released from 
work walked languidly, often with their 
coats over their arms. The setting sun 
burned fiery red as it sank behind the 
hills on the other side of the Hudson. 
But the night seemed likely to be as hot 
as the day had been, for the leaves on the 
trees were motionless now, as they had 
been all the afternoon. 

We had been kept in town all through 
July by the slow convalescence of our 
invalid; and with even the coming of Au- 
gust we could not hope to get away for 
another ten days yet. The excessive heat 
had retarded the recovery of our patient 
by making it almost impossible for her to 
sleep. That evening, as it happened, she 
had dropped off into an uneasy slumber 
a little after six o’clock; and we had left 
her room gently in the doubtful hope that 
her rest might be prolonged for at least 
an hour. 

I had slipped down stairs,and was stand- 
ing on the stoop, with the door open be- 
hind me, when I heard the shrill notes of 
the Pan-pipes, accompanied by the jing- 
ling of a set of bells and the dull thump- 
ing ofa drum. I understood at once that 
some sort of wandering musician was 
about to perform, and I knew that with 
the first few bars the needful slumber of 
our invalid would be interrupted vio- 
lently. 

I closed the door behind me softly, and 
sprang down the steps, and sped swiftly 
to the corner around which the sounds 
seemed to proceed. If the fellow is a 
foreigner, I thought, I must give him a 
quarter and so bribe him to go away, and 
then he will return every evening to be 
bought off again, and I shall become a 
subseriber by the week to the concerts I 
do not wish to hear. But if the itinerant 
musician is an American, of course I can 
appeal to him, as one gentleman to an- 
other, and we shall not be troubled with 
him again. 

When I turned the corner I saw a 
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strange figure only a few yards distant— 
a strange figure most strangely accoutred. 
A tall, thin, loose - jointed man, who 
had made himself appear taller still by 
wearing a high peaked hat, the pinnacle 
of which was surmounted by a wire frame- 
work, in which half a dozen bells were 
suspended, ringing with every motion of 
the head. He had on a long linen dust- 
er, which flapped about his gaunt shanks 
encased in tight black trousers. Between 
his legs he had a pair of cymbals, fastened 
one to each knee. Upon his back was 
strapped a small bass-drum, on which 
there was painted the announcement that 
the performer was ‘‘Prof. Theophilus 
Briggs, the Solo Orchestra.” A drum- 
stick was attached to each side of the 
drum, and connected with a cord that 
ran down his legs to his feet, so that by 
beating time with his toes he could make 
the drum take part in bis concert. The 
Pan-pipes that I had heard were fastened 
to his breast just at the height of his chin, 
so that he could easily blow into them by 
the slightest inclination of his head. In 
his left hand he held a fiddle, and in his 
right hand he had a fiddle-bow. Just as 
I came in sight he tapped the fiddle with 
the bow, as though to call the attention 
of the orchestra. Then he raised the fiddle 
—not to his chin, for the Pan-pipes made 
this impossible, but to the other position, 
not. infrequent among street musicians, 
just below the shoulder. Evidently I had 
just arrived in time. 

He was not a foreigner, obviously 
enough. It needed only one glance at 
the elongated visage, with its good -na- 
tured eyes and its gentle mouth, to show 
that here was a native American whose 
parents and grandparents also had been 
born on this side of the Atlantic. 

‘*T beg your pardon for interrupting 
you before you begin,” I said, hastiiy, 
‘*but I shall be very much obliged in- 
deed if you would kindly consent to give 
your performance a little further down 
this street—a little further away from this 
corner.” 

I saw at once that I had not chosen 
my words adroitly, for the kindly smile 
faded from his lips, and there was more 
than a hint of stiffness in his manner as 
he responded slowly. 
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‘IT don’t know as I quite catch your 
meaning,” he began. ‘I ain’t—” 

‘‘I'm sorry to have to ask you to go 
away,” I interrupted, wishing to explain; 
‘*T’d like to hear your concert myself; but 
the fact is, there’s a member of my family 
slowly recovering from a long sickness, 
and she’s only just fallen asleep now for 
the first time since midnight.” 

‘* Why didn’t you say so at first?” was 
Professor Briggs’s immediate response, 
and the genial smile returned to his thin 
face. ‘‘Of course I don’t want to worry 
no one with my music. And I'd just as 
lief as not go over to the other side of the 
city, if it will be any more agreeable to a 
sick person. I know myself what it is to 
have sickness in the house; there ain’t no 
one knows what that is better than I do— 
no one don’t.” 

‘It is very kind of you, I’m sure,” I 
said, as he walked back with me to the 
corner. 

‘*Oh, that’s all right,” he returned. 
‘*It don’t make any differ tome. Now 
you just show me which house it is, so I 
can keep away from it.” 

I pointed out the door to him. 

‘*The third one from the corner, is it?” 
he repeated. ‘‘ Well,that’s allright. And 
Iam much obliged to you for telling me 
about it, for I should have hated to wake 
up a sick person; and these pipes and this 
drum ain’t exactly soothing to the sick, 
are they?” 

Then the smile ripened to a laugh, and 
after I had thanked him once more and 
shaken hands, he turned back and walked 
away, accompanied by the bevy of chil- 
dren who had encircled us expectantly 
ever since I had first spoken to him. 


Before daybreak the next morning a 
storm broke over the city, and the heavy 
rain kept up all day, cooling the streets at 
last and washing the atmosphere. With 
the passing of the hot wave sleep became 
sasier for us all. Men walked to their 
offices in the morning with a brisker step, 
and the shop-girls were no longer listless 
as they went to their work. Our invalid 
improved rapidly, and we could count the 
days before we should be able to take her 
out of the city. 

The rain-storm had brought this relief 
on a Thursday, and the skies did not clear 
till Friday evening. The air kept its fresh- 
ness over Saturday and Sunday. 

On the latter day, toward nightfall, I 
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had taken my seat on the stoop, as is | 
custom of New- Yorkers kept in toy 

during the summer months. I ha 

brought out a cushion or two, and I w; 

smoking my second after-supper cigar. | 
felt at peace with the world; and for t}) 
moment I had even dispensed with th 
necessity of thinking. It satisfied me | 
watch the rings of tobacco smoke as they 
curled softly above my head. 

Although I was thus detached fro 
earth, I became at last vaguely conscio 
that a man had passed before the hous 
two or three times, and that as he pass: 
he had stared at me as though he expe: 
ed recognition. With his next retur 
my attention was aroused. I saw that 
he was a tall, thin man, of perhaps fifty) 
years of age, with a lean face clean 
shaven, plainly dressed in black, and 
what was obviously a Sunday suit, so 1 
vealing itself by its odd wrinkles and 
creases. As he came abreast of me |i 
slackened his gait and looked up. When 
he caught my eye he smiled. And then 
I recognized him at once. It was Profess 
or Theophilus Briggs, the Solo Orchestra 

When he discovered that I knew him 
again he stood still. I rose to my feet and 
greeted him. 

‘*T thought this was the house,” he be 
gan, ‘‘ but I wa’n’t sure for certain. You 
see, My memory ain’t longer than a toad’s 
tail. Still, I allowed I hadn’t ought to 
disremember anything as big as a house 
now had I?” And he laughed pleasantly. 
‘‘And I thought that was you, too, set 
ting. up there on the porch,” he went on, 
cheerfully. ‘‘ And I’m glad it is, because 
I wanted to see you again to ask after tle 
lady’s health. Did she have her sleep out 
that evening? And how is she getting on 
now?” 

I thanked him again for his consider- 
ate action the first time we had met, as 
well as for his kindly inquiries now, and 
I was glad to give him good news of our 
patient. Then I recognized the duties o! 
hospitality, and I asked my visitor if he 
would not ‘‘ take something.” 

‘*No, thank you,” he returned—* that 
is, if there ain’t no offence? Fact is, 
I’ve quit. I don’t look on the wine when 
it is red now, for it biteth like an adder 
and it stingeth like a serpent, and I don’t 
want any more snakes in mine. I’ve had 
enough of them, I have. Croton extra 
dry is good enough for me now, I guess: 
and I ‘ain't no use now for a happy fam 
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ily of blue mice and green rats and yel- 
low monkeys. Ive had whole menage- 
ries of them, too, in my time,—regular 
Greatest Show on Earth, you know, and 
me with a season ticket. But it’s like all 
these continuous performances, you get 
tired of it pretty soon,—leastways I did, 
and so I quit,and I don’t touch a drop 
now.” 

‘‘Sworn off?” I suggested, as I made 
room for him on the cushion by my side. 

‘‘Oh, no,” he said, simply, as he sat 
down; ‘‘I hadn’t no need to swear off. I 
just quit; that’s all there was to it.” 

‘‘Some men do not find it so very easy 
to give up drinking,” I remarked. 

‘‘That’s so too,” he answered, ‘‘ and I 
didn’t either, for a fact. But I just had 
to do it, that’s all. You see, I'd given 
drinking a fair show, and I'd found it 
didn’t pay. Well, I don’t like no trade 
where you’re bound to lose in the long- 
run—seems a pretty poor way to do busi- 
ness—don’t it? So I quit.” 

This seemed to call for a commonplace 
from me, and I was equal to the occasion: 
‘‘Tt’s easier to get into the way of taking 
a drop now and then than it is to get out 
of it.” 

“T got into it easy enough, I know 
that,” he returned, smiling genially. ‘‘It 
was when I was in the army. After a 
man has been laying out in the swamp 
for a week or so, a little rum ain’t such a 
bad thing to have in the house.” 

Then it was that for the first time I no- 
ticed the bronze button in his coat. 

‘*So you were in the army?” I said, 
with the ever-rising envy felt by so many 
of my generation who lived through the 
long years of the civil war, mere boys, too 
young to take part in the struggle. 

‘‘T was adrummer-boy at Gettysburg, 
he answered; ‘“‘and it wa’n’t mighty easy 
for me, either.” 

‘* How so?” I asked. 

‘* Well, it was this way,” he explained. 
‘Father, he was a Maine man, and he 
was a sea-captain. And when mother 
died, after a spell, father, he up and mar- 
ried again. Now that second wife of fa- 
ther’s, she didn't like me; and I didn’t like 
her either, not overmuch. I guess there 
wa'n't no love lost between us. She liked 
to make a voyage with father now and 
then, and so did I. We was both with 
him on a voyage he made about the time 
the war broke out. We cleared for Cowes 
and a market, and along in the summer of 


” 


*62 we was in the Mediterranean. It was 
towards the end of that summer we come 
into Genoa, and there we got a chance 
at the papers, all filled chock-full of bat- 
tles. And it didn’t seem as though things 
was going any too well over here, either, 
and so I felt I'd like to come home and 
lend a hand in putting down the rebel- 
lion. You see, I was past fourteen then, 
and I was tall for my age,—'most as tall 
as I am now, I guess. I was doing a 
man’s work on the boat, and I didn’t see 
why I couldn’t do a man’s work in help- 
ing Uncle Sam, seeing he seemed to be 
having a hard time of it. And I don't 
mind telling you, too, that she had been 
making me have considerable of a hard 
time of it too; and there wa’n’t no way 
of contenting her, she was so all-fired 
pernicketty. There was another ship in 
the harbor near us, and the captain was a 
sort of a kind of a cousin of mother's; 
and so I shipped with him; and we come 
straight home from Genoa to Portsmouth. 
And when I wanted to enlist they wouldn’t 
have me, saying I was too young, which 
was all foolishness. So 1 went for a 
drummer-boy, and I was in the Army of 
the Potomac from Gettysburg to Appo- 
mattox.” 


*“You were only a boy even when the 
war was over,” I commented. 

‘* Well, I was seventeen, and I felt old 
enough to be seventy,” he returned, as a 


smile wrinkled his Jean features. ‘‘ At 
any rate I was old enough to get married 
the year after Lee surrendered, and my 
daughter was born the year after that,— 
she'd be nearly thirty now if she was liv- 
ing to-day.” 

‘*Did you stay in one of the bands of 
the regulars after the war?” I asked, won- 
dering how the sailor-lad who had become 
a drummer-boy had finally developed into 
a Solo Orchestra. 

‘* No,” he answered. ‘‘ Not but what I 
did think of it some. But after being at 
sea so long, and in the army, camping 
here and there, and always moving on, 
I was restless, and I didn’t want to settle 
down nowhere for long. So I went into 
the show business. I'd always been fond 
of music, and I could play on ’most any- 
thing, from a fine-tooth comb to a church 
organ with all the stops you please. So 
I went out with the side-show of a circus, 
playing on the tumbleronicon.” 

‘*The tumbleronicon?” I repeated, in 
doubt. 
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‘Tt’s a tray with a lot of wineglasses 
on it and goblets and tumblers, partly 
filled with water, you know, so as to give 
different notes. Why, I’ve had one tum- 
bleronicon of seven octaves that I used 
to play the ‘Anvil Chorus’ on, and al- 
ways got a double encore for it. I be- 
lieve it’s what they used to call the ‘ mu- 
sical glasses —but tumbleronicon is what 
it’s called now in the profession.” 

I admitted that I had heard 
musical glasses. 


of the 


‘*It was while I was playing the tum- 
bleronicon in that side-show that I met 
the lady I married,” he went on. ‘She 
was a Circassian Girl then. Most Circas- 
sian Girls are Irish, you know, but she 
wa'n't. She was from the White Moun- 
tains. Well, I made up to her from the 
start, and when the circus went into win- 
ter quarters we had a lot of money saved 
up, and we got married. My wife hadn’t 


a bad ear for music, so that winter we 
worked up a double act, and in the spring 
we went on the road as Swiss Bell-ringers. 
We dressed up just as I had seen the 
I-talians dress in Naples.” 


Again I asked for an explanation. 

‘“*Oh, you must have seen that act?” 
he urged; ‘‘ though it has somehow gone 
out of style lately. It’s to have a fine set 
of bells, three or four octaves, laying out 
on a table before you, and then you 
play tunes on them, just as you do on the 
tumbleronicon. There’s some tunes go 
better on the bells than on anything else 

‘Yankee Doodle,’ and ‘Pop goes the 
Weasel.’ It’s quick tunes like them that 
folks like to have you pick out on the 
bells. Why, Mrs. Briggs and I used to do 
a patriotic medley, ending up with ‘Rally 
round the Flag,’ that just made the sol- 
diers’ widows cry. If we could only 
have gone on, we'd have been sure of our 
everlasting fortunes. But Mrs. Briggs 
went and lost her health after our daugh- 
ter was born, the next summer. We kept 
thinking all the time she'd get better 
soon, and so I took an engagement here 
in New York, at Barnum’s old museum 
in Broadway, to play the drum in the 
orchestra. You remember Barnum’s old 
museum, don’t you?” 

I was able to say that I did remember 
Barnum’s old museum in Broadway. 

‘*T didn’t really like it there; for the 
animals were smelly, you know, and the 
work was very confining, what with two 
and three performances a day. But I had 
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to stay here in New York somehow, fo) 
my wife wa’n’t able to get away. Thy 
long and short of it is, she was sick abed 
nigh onto thirty years,—not suffering 
really all the time, of course, but puny 

and ailing, and getting no comfort fron 
her food. There was times I thoue): 
she never would get well, or anything 
But two years ago she up and died su 

denly, just when I’d ’most got used to hi 

being sick. Women’s dreadful uncertai: 
—ain’t they?” 

[ had to confess that the course of thy 
female of our species was more or less i) 
calculable. 

‘*My daughter, she’d died the year lx 
fore her mother; and she'd never been 
sick a day in her life,—-took after me, sli 
did,” Professor Briggs went on. 
and her husband used to do Yankee Gir! 
and Irish Boy duets in the vaudevilles, as 
they call them now.” 

I remarked that variety show, the old 
name for entertainments of that 
seemed to me more appropriate. 

‘*That’s what I think myself,” he re 
turned, ‘‘and that’s what I’m always tel! 
ing them. But they say vaudeville is 
more up-to-date,—and that’s what they 
want now, everything up-to-date. Nov 
I think there's lots of the old-fashioned 
things that’s heaps better than some of 
these new-fangled things they’re so proud 
of. Take a three-ringed circus, for in 
stance,—what good is a three-ringed cir 
cus to anybody, except the boss of it’ 
The public has only two eyes apiece, that’s 
all—and even a man who squints cant 
see more than two rings at once, can he? 
And three rings don't give a real artist a 
show; they discourage him by distracting 
folk’s attention away from him. How is 
he to do his best if he can’t never be 
certain sure that the public is looking at 
him?” 

Here again I was able to express m) 
full agreement with the professor. 

‘‘T'd never do an act in a three-ring 
show, no matter what they was to giv: 
me,” hecontinued. ‘‘ And I’ve got an act 
nearly ready now that there’s lots of thes 
shows will be wanting just as soon as 
they hear of it. I”—here he interrupt 
ed himself and looked up and down ilie 
street, as though to make sure that there 
were no concealed listeners lying in wait 
to overhear what he was about to say— 
‘*T don’t mind telling you about it, if 
you'd like to know.” 


*She 


type, 
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I declared that I was much interested, 
and that I desired above all things to 
learn all about this new act of his. 

‘* Well,” he began, ‘‘I think I told you 
awhile ago that my granddaughter’s all 
the family I got left now? She’s nearly 
eight years old, and as cunning a little 

‘ing as ever you see anywhere — and 
healthy too, like her mother. She favors 
me, just as her mother did. And she takes 
to musie naturally—ean’t keep her hands 
off my instruments when I put them down 

plays ‘Jerusalem the Golden’ on the 
p pes now so it would draw tears from a 
eraven image. And she sings too—just 
as if she couldn't help it. She’s a voice 
like an angel ;—oh, she'll be a primy donny 
one of these days. And it was her sing- 
ing gave me the idea of this new act of 
mine. It’s Unele Tom's Cabin arranged 
just for her and me. I do Uncle Tom 
and play the fiddle, and she doubles Little 
Eva and Topsy with a lightning change. 
\s Little Eva, of .course, she'll sing a 
hymn—‘ Wait till the clouds roll by,’ or 
the ‘Sweet by-and-by,’ or something of 
that sort; and as Topsy she'll do a banjo 
solo first, and then for the encore she'll 
do a song and dance, while I play the fid- 
die for her. It’s a great scheme, isn’t it? 
It’s bound to be a go!” 

[ expressed the opinion that it seemed 
to me a most attractive suggestion. 

‘*But [ve made up my mind,” he went 
on, ‘‘not to bring her out at all until I 
can get the right opening. I don’t care 
about terms first off, because when we 
make our hit we can get our own terms 
quick enough. But there’s everything 
in opening right. So I shall wait till 
fall, or maybe even till New-Year’s, before 
[ begin to worry about it. And in the 
mean time my own act in the street goes. 
The Solo Orchestra is safe for pretty good 
money allsummer. You didn’t hear me 
the other evening, and I'm sorry,—but 
there’s no doubt it’s a go. I don’t sup- 
pose it’s as legitimate as the tumbleroni- 
con, maybe, or as the Swiss bells,—I don’t 
know for sure. But it isn’t bad, either; 
and in summer, wherever there’s children 
around, it’s a certain winner. Sometimes 
when I do the ‘ Turkish Patrol,’ or things 
like that, there’s a hundred or more all 
round me.” 

‘*From the way the little ones looked 
at me the other evening, when I asked 
you to move on,” I said, ‘‘it was obvious 
enough that they were very anxious to 


hear you. And I regret that I was forced 
to deprive myself also of the pleasure.” 

He rose to his feet slowly, his loose- 
jointed frame seeming to unfold itself 
link by link. 

‘IT tell you what I'll do,” he responded, 
cordially; ‘‘isn’t your lady getting bet 
ter?” 

I was able to say that our invalid was 
improving steadily. 

** Well, then,” he suggested, ‘* what do 
you say to my coming round here some 
evening next week? I'll give a concert 
for her and you, and any of your friends 
you like to invite. And you ean tell her 
there isn’t any of the new songs or waltzes 
or marches or selections from operas she 
wants I can't do. She's only got to give 
it a name, and the Solo Orchestra will 
play it.” 

Of course I accepted this proffered en- 
tertainment; and with that Professor 
sriggs took his leave, bidding me fare- 
well with a slightly conscious air, as 
though he were accustomed to have the 
eyes of a multitude centred upon him. 

And one evening, in the middle of the 
week, the Solo Orchestra appeared on the 
sidewalk in front of our house, and gave 
a concert for our special benefit. 

Our invalid had so far regained her 
strength that she was able to sit at the 
window to watch the performance of Pro- 
fessor Briggs. But her attention was soon 
distracted from the Solo Orchestra itself 
to the swarm of children which encom- 
passed him about, and which took the 
sharpest interest in his strange perform 
ance. 

** Just look at that lovely little girl on 
the stoop opposite, sitting all alone by 
herself, as though she didn’t know any of 
the others,” cried our convalescent. ‘‘She’s 
the most elfinlike little beauty I've ever 
seen. And she is as blasée about this 
Solo Orchestra of yours as though it was 
Tannhiuser we were listening to, and 
she was the owner of a box at the Metro- 
politan.” 

When the concert came to an end at 
last, as the brief twilight was waning, 
when the Solo Orchestra had played the 
**Anvil Chorus” as a final encore after 
the ‘‘Turkish Patrol,” when Professor 
Theophilus Briggs, after taking up the 
collection himself, had shaken hands with 
me, when I went down to convey to him 
our thanks, when it was so plainly evi- 
dent that the performance was over at 
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last that even the children accepted the 
inevitable and began to scatter,—then the 
self-possessed little girl on the opposite 
side of the way rose to her feet with dig- 
nity. When the tall musician, with the 


bells jingling in his peaked hat, crossed 
the street, she took his hand as though he 
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belonged to her. As he walked away, she 
trotted along by his side, smiling up at 
him. 

‘*T see now,” I said; ‘‘ that must be his 
granddaughter, the future impersonator 
of the great dual characters Liitle Eva 
and Topsy.” 


OUR TRADE WITH SOUTH AMERICA, 


WITH SPECIAL 


REFERENCE TO BRAZIL 


AND THE RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS. 


BY LIEUTENANT RICHARD MITCHELL, U.S.N. 


iSS than fifteen years ago an Amer- 
L ican man-of-war, cruising in the Per- 
sian Gulf, came to anchor off the Arabian 
city of Muscat. In accordance with in- 
ternational custom, a salute of twenty-one 
guns was fired, with the red flag of Arabia 
atthe main. After waiting for more than 
an hour our flag was seen to flutter at the 
staff of the fort situated at the eastern en- 
trance, and the salute was returned, gun 
for gun, but with the American flag float- 
ing union down. Such an affront could 
not pass unnoticed. A lieutenant with 
an aide was immediately despatched to 
the palace to demand of the-Sultan that 
the flag should be hoisted properly and 
another salute fired. The Sultan, upon 
learning the details, expressed the deepest 
regret, promptly ordered the salute to be 
properly made, and declared that the offi- 
cer should be bastinadoed as a salve to 
our wounded dignity, but explained that 
the officer, probably never having seen the 
flag, did not know how it should be hoist- 
ed. The flag used was borrowed from the 
English consul. Could such an uninten- 
tional affront happen to the English flag 
outside of the ice barriers of the Arctic or 
Antarctic Ocean? Probably not, and for 
the reason that the flag of England, by 
her immense commercial superiority, is 
known in every corner of the world. Be- 
neath the trailing plumes from the smoke 
of her own Cardiff coal, flutters the cross 
of St.George from the peaks of thousands 
of steamers on every sea, guarded to-day 
by the most powerful navy the world has 
ever known. This maritime superiority 
demands mercantile houses in every land, 
and British merchants, whose rights are 
carefully maintained by trained diplo- 
mats, have crowded out competitors, and 
placed the products of British industry 
foremost in the markets of the world, fill- 


ing to overflowing the coffers of the island 
empire. Ever watchful of her trade in 
terests, her legislators have framed laws 
that render English manufacturers abso 
lutely certain of their ability to place 
their goods advantageously in any foreign 
market. It was a great English company, 
carefully fostered by the parent govern- 
ment, that gave in return an empire to 
offset the loss of her western colonies, the 
highways to which empire, through the 
Mediterranean or around Good Hope, are 
as carefully guarded and patrolled as are 
her own public highways at home. The 
monetary value of such a policy is incal 
culable, and is an object-lesson to every 
nation on the globe. European nations 
have attempted to follow in her footsteps, 
but being less favorably situated, over 
shadowed by England’s immense navy, 
or lacking in legislative foresight to grasp 
trade opportunities, have been left far 
behind by their formidable competitor. 
Only one great nation, centrally located 
with reference to the great trading na 
tions of Europe,South America,and China, 
with its immense coast-line and commo- 
dious harbors on the east and west, and 
its teeming population of energetic and 
thriving merchants, farmers, and artisans, 
is in a position to compete successfully 
with her; yet, with an unaccountable 
prodigality of opportunities, allows these 
sources of national wealth to be acquired 
by others. 

In the latter half of the fifties our com- 
mercial marine had reached its zenith, 
its decline dating from 1856. The tran- 
sition from wood to iron in ship-building 
was the first severe blow it received, but 
the coup-de-grace was given by our civil 
war. England since 1860 has reaped a rich 
harvest in return for the $15,500,000 we 
obliged her to pay for letting loose on our 
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commeree the Sumter, Alabama, Flor- 
ida, and others, that drove our ships to 
seek safety under foreign flags or sank 
them in mid-ocean. At the commence- 
ment of the war our merchants were en- 
ioving a luerative commerce with Brazil 
and the River Plate Republics, but at the 
end our imports and exports had practi- 
cally ceased, and England, Germany, Bel- 
cium, France, Russia, and Italy stepped 
in and took possession of the trade that 
ve had abandoned. Our ships that but 
a few years before were encountered on 
every sea now vanished from the ocean. 
In 1869 the writer was attached to a frig- 
ate eruising to England, France, Spain, 
Italy, Brazil, a voyage of over thirteen 
months, during which we met one Amer- 
can flag—that of a small fruiter bound to 
the Levant. 

Our lumber trade was seized by Russia, 
our cotton, preferred above all others, was 
superseded by inferior English grades 
bearing our New England stamps and 
trade-marks. For many years they fur- 
nished agricultural supplies, though far 
inferior to our own, as they are at the 
present day. Germany entered the trade 
with small wares and notions, expanding 
it to all kinds of manufactured articles. 
The. opportunities for trade in the new 
South American markets were thoroughly 
appreciated by European nations. They 
heavily subsidized their steamship lines, 
and competed so closely that our one line 
from New York to Rio met the fate of its 
transatlantic brothers, and went out of ex- 
istence. In 1872 there were seventy Eng- 
lish steamers running to the east coast of 
South America, the Pacific Steam Navi- 
gation Company continuing its voyage 
through the straits to Valparaiso and 
Callao. In spite of this some of our lost 
trade was recovered. Raw products, such 
as kerosene, lumber, and resin, so mani- 
festly belonged to us that the trade re- 
turned and met with little competition. 
So with agricultural products, agricultur- 
al implements, and machinery; but the 
following tables show how far we are 
from occupying our proper position. 


Toran Commerce or THE Turee Repuetics.* 


Brazil 


149.911,000 | 128 231.000 | 273.142,000 | 
Uruguay... 


r 33.479,511 | 23 ae 57.279.881 | 
‘Total. ...| $284,639,336 | $239.755,471 2 394,807 | 


Nation. Total ——_ 
peal | Si a | $92,724,101 | $193.972.926 | 





* There are no two reports that agree as to the 
imports and exports of the three countries. The 
above, if not absolutely correct, is not far wrong. 
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TotaL ComMMERCE wirh THE UNITED Srares. 


- 
Nation Total Commerce 


Argentina.  $7.675.270 t 5 $12,130,870 


$ 

Brazil 78,831,476 5, i 93,996.545 

Uruguay... 2,699, 648 2 3,961,649 
Total....| $89,206,394 ~ $20,882,670 $110,089,064 | 


Comparing these tables, we see that the 
value of our exports or sales to the three 
republics amounts in round numbers to 
$21,000,000, which is but nine per cent. 
of the total export trade of $240,000,000, 
while the United States is a purchaser of 
nearly one-third of their total exports, or 
$89,000,000. out of a total of $285,000,000. 

Are the merchants of the United States 
content to receive but $21,000,000 of the 
imports, and to permit a prize of $219,- 
000,000 yearly to go to other countries, 
without an effort to compete? South 
America has long been the dumping- 
ground for the refuse manufactures of 
Europe. In six years’ service on that 
coast I never bought an imported article 
on shore that I could not have duplicated 
at home with a better article for the same 
money. Our manufactures are better 
than the European, and the people of 
South America know it and want them; 
but before any marked improvement can 
be made there must be a radical change in 
our methods of placing them on the mar- 
ket. In this it would be well for our mer- 
chants and manufacturers to study Ger- 
man methods, that nation to-day being 
the most aggressive of all commercial na- 
tions. By means of commercial museums 
at home and the permanent exhibitions 
of the wrought-iron industries in South 
America, as well as by opening chambers 
of commerce at Rio de Janeiro, Buenos 
Ayres, and Montevideo, she has increased 
her trade two hundred per cent. in the 
last five years, her export trade being 
larger than ours and rapidly gaining 
ground. She transports her own goods 
and transacts business through her own 
banks. These goods are manufactured 
for special markets and adapted to foreign 
requirements, carefully noting the taste of 
the locality where she trades. Her credits 
are made on the most satisfactory terms. 
She sends capable and experienced agents 
abroad who are familiar with the lan- 
guage of her customers. That such is 
the correct method is evidenced by the 
yearly increase of her volume of trade. 

Our merchants seem to regard our 
ministers and consuls as national trade 
agents, through whom they can distribute 
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circulars, carefully written in English, 
with price-lists in ourown money. One 
of our consuls in Brazil complains that 
merchants send circulars printed in Span- 
ish, the would-be exporters evidently la- 
boring under the impression that Span- 
ish, not Portuguese, is the language of 
the country. Of course these circulars 
are not understood, and quickly find the 
waste-paper basket. Want of business 
houses, banking facilities, and direct com- 
munication all tend against us. On one 
occasion, while riding across the pampas 
of Uruguay in company with a merchant 
from Montevideo, and noting the miles 
upon miles of plain wire fencing with 
which the country seemed to be netted, 
I asked him where the wire came from, 
and he replied, ‘‘ Belgium.” And when 
I again asked why none came from the 
United States, he replied, ‘‘ Because you 
have no agents or agencies, and probably 
do not care for the trade. The wire,” 
he continued, ‘‘such as is sent to us, is 
very poor, can hardly stand the strain of 
setting up, and becomes rotten after a 
short period of use.” Undoubtedly the 


United States could sell immense quanti- 
ties of wire had they samples in the coun- 
try, with energetic agents who could set 


up here and there a section of our wire 
with the Belgian and German fencing. 
It would quickly show its superiority. 
Barbed wire has no sale. The same may 
be said of Argentina and some of the pas- 
toral provinces of Brazil. In 1893 Bel- 
gium sold to Argentina 12,000,000 kilos, 
Germany 7,000,000, and Great Britain 
2,000,000. The United States sold none. 
In 1894 Belgium sold 17,000,000, Germany 
9,000,000, England 1,800,000, and the 
United States two hundred kilos. 

One of our consuls to Germany, Mr. 
Monaghan, who is untiring in his efforts 
to aid American manufacturers, reports 
that American barbed wire of excellent 
quality is entering Japan through Ger- 
man exporting houses, at a lower price 
than they can manufacture it. Yet the 
German prefers to take the trouble of 
exporting our wire rather than that we 
should do it ourselves, declaring that the 
trade in one article leads to another, and 
therefore it is to their advantage that the 
variety of our exports should not extend. 

Years ago the water for watering cattle 
was ‘cinched ” or hoisted to the surface 
of the wells by horses, but gradually wind- 
mills are going up on the estancias. Those 
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Isaw were almost invariably of European 
make. I inquired of this same gentlemay, 
where they came from, and pointing over 
to his own, he said, ‘‘ That is American and 
the best in this country, costing me but 
little more than the others; but I knew al! 
about them before I sent my order home, 
and could afford to wait. The others 
could not and would not buy on a trade 
circular. °‘Twould be like buying a pig 
in the poke.” This is true of engines 
portable and stationary—machines, and 
motors. The Crocker Wheeler Electric 
Company are placing agencies in Spanish 
American countries, a proper step to take 
if they desire the trade. 

Buenos Ayres, with its population of 
665,000, Montevideo, ninety miles across 
the river, with 226,000 more, and Rio Ja 
neiro, with over a half-million—centres of 
immense trade—are rich and rapidly in 
creasing. The city of Montevideo con 
templates the building of an immense 
harbor that shall convert her open road 
stead into a protected basin, and another 
at Coronilla, at the mouth of the river, 
which is a natural port for the exportation 
of cattle. If these valuable contracts are 
given to English or German companies, 
all the material, engines, dredges, etc., will 
be supplied from England or Germany; 
if to American companies, then these will 
be furnished by America. The same may 
be said of hundreds of contemplated im- 
provements under consideration in each 
of the three republics. 

The Argentine Republic is ambitious 
to become an exporting country, but 
exports will be limited to agricultural 
and pastoral products, the lack of coal 
and iron preventing them from compet 
ing with America and Europe. In spite 
of their seventy millions of sheep, and of 
the fact that the famous sea-island cotton 
ean be grown in Tucuman, Formosa, and 
Paraguay, they can never supersede tlie 
manufactured foreign article. Should pe- 
troleum ever be used in place of coal as 
fuel, they might partially succeed, but our 
trade with South America would greatly 
increase in value. 

Twenty-five years ago, while attached 
to a small gunboat cruising on the Rio 
de la Plata, Parana, and Uruguay rivers. 
we were obliged to lay in tinned milk and 
butter sufficient to last us until we re- 
tured to Buenos Ayres or, ‘‘ The Mount,” as 
the sailors call Montevideo; for, though 
we were constantly within sight of, im- 
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mense herds of cattle, dairy products were 
unknown. Then, as now, in the large 
cities, mileh-cows were driven from door 
to door, and the milk was drawn in the 
presence of the purchaser—a satisfactory 
proceeding so far as adulteration was con- 
cerned. Occasionally on the chacras, or 
small farms, some milk was obtained, the 
cream of which was put into a bladder, 
tied at the end of a gaucho’s lariat, and 
dragged for an hour or so over the pampas, 
until thick enough to make pats of butter 
for the table. 

These methods are of the past. In the 
Argentina nearly enough cheese and but- 
ter are made to supply the home consump- 
tion. In the province of Buenos Ayres 
500 tons of butter are manufactured 
monthly, which employs 90 separators, 
and 400,000 litres of milk. At Carcarafia, 
in the province of Santa Fe, the first suc- 
cessful creamery was established by an 
American — Major James — where fifty 
thousand dollars’ worth of cheese and 
butter is carried in store, subject to imme- 
diate demand. He has greatly improved 
the breed of cattle in this section by im- 
porting Jerseys, increasing the pure breed 
as well as crossing them with natives. He 
has also a large number of hogs, which he 
feeds from the refuse of the creamery, and 
from which he manufactures sausages. 
Two years ago he had on his estancia 2000 
head of improved cattle. His butter, 
cheese, and sausages have the same reputa- 
tion in Buenos Ayres and Rosario that the 
productions of Deerfoot and other fancy 
farms have with us. The production of 
sugar in the western provinces is 30,000 
tons in excess of her consumption. In 
1895 Argentina exported to Brazil 450,000 
live sheep, 120,000 head of cattle, and the 
increase in her exports of frozen sheep to 
Brazil and Europe was 2,000,000 carcass- 
es. As a wheat-grower Argentina stands 
third. The soil is fertile and yields abun- 
dantly; but it is subject to blights from 
locusts and frosts. Twenty years ago the 
little wheat that was grown in Argentina 
and Uruguay was threshed beneath the 
hoofs of the half-wild horses of the pam- 
pas. Ofagricultural implements there are 
in Argentina at present 67,000 ploughs, 
14,000 harrows, 726 steam-threshers, and 
1420 reaping-machines; while along the 
river front of Rosario, called the ‘‘ Chi- 
cago of South America,” are seen storage- 
houses for grain and elevators, beneath 
which are steamers and sailing - vessels 
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loading for Brazil or Europe. In 1894 
the value of wheat exported amounted 
to $2,000,000. The great market for Ar 
gentina’s pastoral and agricultural pro- 
ducts is Brazil, where she bids fair to 
crowd us out from the markets on the 
east coast. Grape-growing is in its in- 
fancy. In the exportation of hides, the 
dry go to the United States, and the salt- 
ed to Europe. 

But for every single product lost to us 
a new demand presents itself. The spe- 
cial breeding of cattle calls for separate 
herding, hence more fencing and a larger 
demand for wire. This is a direct result 
of dairy product; so, also, does it cause a 
greater demand for machinery. If cot- 
ton-growing should be successful, a mar- 
ket is created for cotton-gins, cotton- 
planters, ete. 

An old California miner,who had trav- 
elled in South America and South Africa, 
told me that he had never seen richer 
mining-fields than he saw in the Andean 
provinces, These unworked mines were 
one of the causes of the boundary dispute 
between Chile and Argentina—the former 
state well knowing their location and fu- 
ture value to their fortunate possessors. 

Uruguay and Brazil both offer the same 
inducements for railroad extensions to 
their mines. Argentina is one-third the 
area of the United States, and has but 
eight thousand nine hundred miles of 
railroads. American locomotives are 
much preferred to English, and, no doubt, 
by a combination of manufacturers of roll- 
ing stock, we could command the market. 

Coal is a large factor in South Ameri- 
can imports, which is almost entirely in 
English hands. Four-fifths of the coal 
which Brazil imports comes from Eng- 
land,and the value of the last year’s im- 
portation to Argentina was $7,100,000. 
Under ordinary conditions coal can be 
shipped from the United States as cheap 
as if not cheaper than from England—the 
best route being from the West Virginian 
mines to Newport News, thence south. 
During the Chilian excitement coal for 
the use of our fleet was shipped to Monte- 
video, and stored by Mr. William D. Ev- 
ans,an American coal-merchant. Thecoal 
was stored on one of the small islands in 
the roadstead, the United States paying 
for discharging the cargo, its storage, and 
again for lightering it to our men-of-war 
as needed. This was found very expen- 
sive. At that time England had a yearly 
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contract for coal at forty shillings per 
ton. The contractor was obliged to have 
in his coal-shed a certain amount of coal 
on hand for the use of the English war- 
ships, which amount was frequently mea- 
sured by order of the English admiral, 
and a forfeit exacted if the pile fell short 
of the amount agreed upon. In the event 
of war, a cable despatch would quickly 
make all on hand the property of Eng- 
land, and therefore could not be declared 
contraband. It has been the practice of 
English coal-merchants to frustrate the 
entrance of American coal in this market 
by dropping the price until the new-comer 
was driven out, then to resume the old 
A strong syndicate that could 
stand the reduction of the price for a 
while, assisted by any coal owned by our 
government, would soon enter the market 
on equal terms, at least, with England.’ 
Her export of coal to Argentina almost 
equals in value that of her cotton goods, 
which in 1894 amounted to $8,000,000. 

Slowly, but surely, Germany has en- 
croached upon our sewing-machine trade. 
In 1893 the United States sold to Argen- 
tina 5564, and Germany 10,767—nearly 
double. 

I have 


prices. 


endeavored to show that our 


export trade with the three republics is 
confined now, or soon will be, to manu- 
factures and some raw products, such as 


kerosene, resin, and lumber. The heavi- 
est items in manufactured goods that are 
imported by them are cottons and wool- 
lens, sackcloth, men’s garments, iron and 
its manufactures—notably wire fencing, 
agricultural implements, and machinery. 
Of the raw products mentioned our posi- 
tion in the market is satisfactory, but in 
manufactured articles we are far behind. 
How to obtain our share of this trade is 
a problem that our exporters must solve. 
There are some conditions that operate in 
our favor, but far more against us. The 
United States is the only one of the great 
commercial nations that has no depart- 
ment of commerce. We need that as 
much as a department of agriculture. 
The most important step looking to the 
extension of our foreign trade was the es- 
tablishment of the Philadelphia museums. 
Although modelled from similar institu- 
tions in England, Germany, and France, 
they far exceed them in scope and utility ; 
and the older institutions are watching 
them jealously, although admiring them 
without stint. They are of incalculable 
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benefit both to the exporter and the in 
porter. Professor Nelson, with his corps 
of energetic and able assistants, is unti; 
ing, with his immense supply of mater; 
and data, in furnishing detailed inform; 
tion to all who may approach him eit), 
in person or by letter. They are noi 
private enterprise for the benefit of a fey 
but a State and municipal organization. |; 
is to be hoped that similar institutions wi 
spring up in other parts of the country 

We are exceedingly fortunate in ow 
ministers and consuls to these republics 
The present minister to the Argentii: 
Republic, the Hon. W. IL. Buchanan 
and our consuls to Rosario and Buenos 
Ayres, Mr. E. L. Baker and son, are in th: 
most perfect touch with the people to 
whom they are accredited. The 
may be said of Mr. Schramm, of Monte- 
video ; our: ministers to Uruguay and 
Brazil; and the consuls to Rio Janeiro, 
Bahia, Santos, Pernambuco, Para, and 
Rio Grande do Sul. Through the efforts 
of Mr. Buchanan and his secretary, Mr. 
Fishback (at present Inspector of South 
American Consulates), the visit of our 
manufacturers and merchants was ar 
ranged and carried out, the result of 
which will be of great benefit to the na 
ticns concerned—opening new avenues of 
trade or expanding them on the oid lines 
The reports from the legations and con 
sulates abound with valuable suggestions 
looking to the increase of our trade, which, 
if followed by our importers and export 
ers, will result in great benefit to them 
selves and the United States. It has 
always been our custom to speak dispar- 
agingly of our diplomatic and consular 
service, but other nations regard them 
differently. They certainly show a most 
commendable zeal where our interests are 
at stake, and many of them earn over and 
over again the insignificant salaries they 
draw. As the highest sea-pay of one of 
our admirals on a foreign station is ex 
actly the same amount allowed as table 
money for an English admiral, and thi 
former finds it extremely difficult to live 
in the style befitting the representative 
of a powerful nation like the United 
States, so also do our ministers and con 
suls find themselves similarly placed; yet 
their duties are performed as well as if 
not better than those of their foreign col- 
leagues. 

One great advantage that the European 
merchants enjoy is regular steam connec- 
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tions between them and the South Amer- 
ican markets. Not only do they trans- 
port their own goods, but ours and 
those of the three southern republics as 
well. Of these European carriers, Great 
Britain, as usual, has the lion’s share. 
She has thirty-six per cent. of the imports 
of Argentina, and the United States has 
nine per cent.—the two amounting to 
nearly one-half of the total imports. Of 
steamers entering from and clearing for 
the United States, averaging from sixty 
to seventy each year, not one carries the 
American flag. Several of the European 
lines are subsidized by Brazil. They are 
obliged to maintain a regular schedule of 
arrivals and departures, and to run ata 
high rate of speed. The three freight lines 
from New York to the east coast of South 
America, namely, the Norton, Prince, and 
Lamport and Holt, have done much to 
stimulate trade; but their arrivals and 
departures are irregular. The Red Cross 
line to North Brazil receives a subsidy 
from that government. Of the whole 
volume of trade to and from Brazil and 
the United States, valued at $94,000,000, 
only one-twentieth is carried on sailing- 
ships flying our flag. 

When Admiral Benibam cleared for ac- 
tion and lined up his squadron in front of 
the Brazilian rebel fleet, under Saldanha 
da Gama, demanding unrestricted trade 
with the only government that we as well 
as all other nations recognized as the law- 
ful one, he freed but five of our ships, and 
incidentally one hundred European steam- 
ers and sailing-ships—these being the to- 
tal number of ships arriving in the sixty 
days of blockade— yet of her total ex- 
ports we had bought $79,000,000 out of 
$150,000,000, and of the whole commerce, 
amounting to $273,000,000, the total trade 
with the United States in imports and 
exports was $94,000,000. Of the coffee 
crop of 1894, amounting to 642,000,000 
pounds, the United States took 424,000,- 
000, or nearly sixty-six per cent. Of her 
total imports, $123,000,000, we supply less 
than one-twelfth. This would appear an 
excellent field for reciprocity based on the 
amount of our exports to Brazil, with the 
list of Brazilian articles benefiting by the 
treaty constantly increasing in propor- 
tion to the increase of our exports to Bra- 
zil. This should be fellowed by direct 
steamship lines, with liberal subsidies not 
to be withdrawn until the lines are well 
established. 
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At present all our business with these 
countries is transacted through foreign 
mercantile houses and banks. With a 
total trade of $110,000,000, there is hard- 
ly a distinctively American house in the 
three republics—not one in Buenos Ay- 
res, and but one in Montevideo, con- 
nected with the leather trust here. All 
of our business must of necessity be 
transacted through foreign houses and 
banks, mostly English, who do not fail 
to exact a liberal percentage. An in- 
ternational American bank, with head 
quarters at Rio or Buenos Ayres and 
branches in the principal cities, would 
greatly facilitate trade. A business house 
modelled after the China and Japan Trad- 
ing Company in the far East would be an 
excellent means of placing our goods in 
the hands of South American importers. 
A house of samples has been suggested, 
where our goods would be constantly on 
view. To this house should be attached 
American commercial agents of our large 
exporting firms. These agents should be 
thoroughly posted as to their own goods 
and those of their European competitors ; 
should study the needs of the market, and 
keep the home office constantly informed 
of any fluctuations in the market by cable 
or direct steamship line. The tariff of the 
country wherein they operate should be 
carefully studied also, as well as the best 
and most advantageous methods of pack- 
ing their wares for the long ocean voyage 
through the tropics. Above all, these 
agents should speak French and Spanish 
fluently, which are absolutely necessary 
to drum up trade. 

Our system of credits is against us. 
The South American merchants are ac- 
customed to an allowance of from thirty 
to sixty days from date of invoice, instead 
of drafts against bills of lading. The ad- 
vantage of an American bank is that it 
could arrange for these credits. Eng- 
land's anxiety to increase her trade is ev- 
idence that such credits may be allowed 
with safety. 

Americans should do business for 
Americans. It is said that “there is no 
sentiment in trade,” which is true; for 
where sentiment clashes with individual 
interests, sentiment goes to the wali. Ex- 
perience, however, shows that, with all 
things equal, Englishmen prefer to sell 
English goods; Frenchmen, French goods; 
and Germans, German goods. Unless 
there are weighty reasons against it, it is 
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always understood that English houses 
get no share in a contract given to Ger- 
mans, and vice versa. 

The United States were never in a bet- 
ter position to strengthen our trade rela- 
tions with South America than at present. 
The similarity of our governments and 
the change in our diplomatic policy tow- 
ards them have strengthened the bonds 
of friendship between the north and the 
south. The rehabilitation of our navy 
has dispelled the idea that they held of 
us when, for twenty years, they saw no- 
thing but the most antiquated armaments 
and oid wooden hulks to represent our 
sea-power. We were looked down upon 
by Chile, Argentina, and Brazil—the first 
two especially—as they possessed a fleet 
of modern ships of the very latest design. 
The sudden appearance of thirteen white 
ships on the east and west coasts of South 
America after the Baltimore incident 
opened their eyes to the immense re- 
sources of the northern republic, show- 
ing them the advantage of our friendship 
and alliance. 

Benham’s action in the harbor of Rio 
de Janeiro in upholding the present gov- 
ernment, and accentuating the fact that 
Mello’s fleet had no recognized status, was 
extremely gratifying to the Brazilians. 
Unquestionably at that time we were 
their only friends. The men-of-war of 
other nationalities were desirous of re-es- 
tablishing the monarchy, and upheld its 
representative, Saldanha da Gama, as far 
as possible. 

So also in our stand regarding Eng- 
land’s encroachment on Venezuelan soil. 
It has not only resulted in the eternal 
gratitude of the Venezuelan people, but of 
all the South American republics, who 
look upon us as their natural protector. 

The present administration, by its clear- 
sighted foreign policy, has placed the 
United States high in the Council of Na- 
tions, and with no uncertain voice has pro- 
claimed the Monroe doctrine as a princi- 
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THE RAINBOW.- 
BY FIONA MACLEOD. 


T is not Love that gives the clearest sight— 
For out of bitter tears, and tears unshed, 


ple of international law which the mos 
powerful nation of Europe has conceded 
The new administration comes into powe; 
pledged to protect our industries, and «; 
clares that there shall be no debasemey,; 
of the currency nor impairment of | 
country’s credit. Our navy is to be fu 
ther strengthened, and the scheme 
coast protection hastened to completion 

Trade, commerce, and naval pow: 
march hand in hand, being mutually d 
pendent. Great Britain’s powerful flee: 
manned by 100,000 British sailors, is 
fighting brother of her immense mereai 
tile marine, that employs 155,000 mor 
only 30,000 of whom are foreigners. Thy: 
world is lost in wonder that a small grou) 
of islands, not exceeding in extent one 
half of our State of Texas, should hold 
sway over 500,000,000 human beings i: 
all quarters of the globe. It was doi 
by the valor of her sailors, the foresight 
of her merchants, and the skill of he) 
diplomats. Not a market in the world 
was opened but her ships swarmed into 
its harbors, placing her articles first in the 
field, where, once established, they re 
mained. Other countries may have open 
ed the country to trade, as we did with 
Japan and Korea, or may have occupied 
the ground, as did Spain in South and 
Central America, the French and Portu 
guese in India, but no sooner was tli 
market opened and proved favorabl 
than her diplomats proceeded to grant 
every necessary concession to aid he 
ships and merchants, in this way gaining 
control of the market, if not actually oc 
cupying the country. We should, as far 
as possible, use her experience in shaping 
our future policy in the revival of our 
commerce and extension of our foreign 
trade. By these means we shall greatly 
add to our naval as well as mercantile 
power, and train up a body of seamen 
that in time of need will defend our West 
ern continent against European encroacl: 
ments. 








Riseth the Rainbow of Sorrow overhead, 


And ‘neath the Rainbow is the clearest light. 





THE GREEN COLOR OF PLANTS. 


BY D. T. MAC DOUGAL. 


lYVHE yearly miracle of the appearance 

| of innumerable shades and hues of 
green in awakening vegetation exerts a 
mysterious influence, amounting to a fas- 
cination, over the human race—a fasci- 
nation made strong by the inherited ex- 
perience of untold generations of forest- 
dwelling ancestors,: reaching backward 
across the entire present geologic period, 
and which grows in intensity as we creep 
from the creation to the millennium. 

Our vague and emotional inherited in- 
terest in the annual revivification of the 
vegetable world becomes vividly intense 
and direct, however, when it is learned 
that the universal blush of green is due 
to the most important coloring substance 
in the world—chlorophyl. It is literally 
true that the existence of every living 
thing on the face of the globe is ultimate- 
ly dependent upon the activity of plant- 
green. 

The actual conditions are as follows: 
The elements which enter into the con- 
struction of protoplasm are carbon, nitro- 
gen, oxygen, hydrogen, and phosphorus. 
These elements are found in the form of 
free gases or simple compounds in the 
soil and atmosphere, and cannot be used 
by protoplasm until built up into the form 
of complex compounds. The construc- 
tion of compounds indispensable for the 
nutrition of plants and animals does not 
result from mere proximity of elements, 
since those most highly desirable are 
chemically inactive to one another, and 
will unite only under influence of en- 
ergy from without. The substances are 
selected and absorbed in their elemental 
condition by the plants, and in the ecruci- 
ble of the cell, glowing with potentiality 
absorbed frora sunlight, are fused togeth- 
er and made ready for assimilation by 
protoplasm. 

The most important synthetic process 
is that which results in the formation of 
carbo-hydrates from carbon dioxide and 
water. If this process were carried on 
by means of energy furnished by the 
activity of protoplasm, the expenditure 
entailed would overbalance the benefits 
gained by the assimilation of the sub- 
stances formed. It is clearly apparent, 
therefore, that the organism must receive 


energy from some external source, and 
must be able to convert this energy into 
the forms necessary to promote chemical 
synthesis. Sunlight is a universal source 
of energy, and green plants are the only 
organisms capable of converting its rays 
into available energy. The transforma- 
tion is effected by means of chlorophy]. 

It is true that a few of the lower forms, 
inclusive of the ‘‘sulphur” and “iron” 
bacteria among plants, and some of the 
lower forms among animals, are able to 
accomplish the construction of carbo-hy- 
drates, but the total result of their activi- 
ty is infinitely unimportant, and is doubt- 
less at the cost of energy furnished by 
complex compounds derived from other 
plants and animals. 

Animals and non-green plants are there- 
fore dependent, directly or indirectly, 
upon the substances formed by the green 
plants for their food. This physiological 
characteristic has led a recent German 
writer to classify the fungi (mushrooms, 
toadstools, moulds, ete.) among animals 
—a classification that would work further 
privation to the vegetarian if seriously 
accepted. 

The action of chlorophyl may best be 
understood when its physical properties 
are demonstrated. In order to do this, a 
solution of the substance is obtained by 
placing a gramme of chopped leaves of 
geranium or grass in a few cubic centi- 
metres of alcohol for an hour. The so- 
lution will be a bright, clear green color; 
and when the vessel containing it is held 
in such a manner that the sunlight is 
reflected from the surface of the liquid, 
it will appear blood-red, due to its prop- 
erty of fluorescence —that of changing 
the wave-lengths of the violet end of 
the spectrum in such a manner as to 
make them coincide with those of the 
red end. It is by examination of light 
which has passed through a solution of 
chlorophyl, however, that the greatest 
insight into its physical properties may 
be obtained. If such a ray is passed 
through a prism and spread upon a 
screen, it may be see that there are sev- 
eral intervals or dark bands in the spec- 
trum. The rays which would have occu- 
pied these spaces have been absorbed by 
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the chlorophyl and converted into heat 
and other forms of energy. This energy 
is directly available to the protoplasm 
containing the chlorophyll. As a neces- 
sary concomitant of its properties, chloro- 
phyl is usually only to be found in or- 
gans exposed to the light. It would be 
not only useless but dangerous elsewhere, 
as it disintegrates in darkness into sub- 
stances hurtful to the organism. It is 
found in greatest quantity in leaves, in 
layers of special cells beneath the epider- 
mis. It is not distributed throughout 
the entire cell, but occurs in the masses 
of protoplasm which the botanist terms 
chloroplasts. The chloroplasts are sponge- 
like structures, and the chlorophyll is to 
be found in solution in an oil in the in- 
terstices of the protoplasmic sponge. 

Chlorophyl is an extremely complex 
substance, and correspondingly unstable. 
Hence, as soon as the chemist extracts it 
from the plant in the attempt to make an 
analysis, disintegration sets in, and he is 
no longer dealing with chlorophyl, but 
with the substances derived from it by 
decomposition. Investigation upon the 
nature and activity of plant-green has 
been in progress more than a century, 
yet its exact chemical composition is un- 
known. It contains carbon, oxygen, hy- 
drogen, nitrogen, magnesium, and phos- 
phorus, but the proportions and arrange- 
ment of the atoms of each element in the 
molecule of chlorophyl have not been ex- 
actly ascertained. 

The beautiful and striking colors of au- 
tumnal foliage are due in greater part to 
the substances formed by the disintegra- 
tion of chlorophyl. The many thou- 
sand tints of green leaves are due to a 
number of causes. In some instances 
the outer layers of the cells of the leaf, or 
merely the walls of the cells, may contain 
coloring matter. The number and size 
of the chloroplasts, and consequently the 
amount of chlorophyl, may be greater in 
some leaves than in others. Besides, the 
chloroplasts may be moved about in the 
cell and their distance from the surface 
of the leaf altered, or they may be placed 
in lines perpendicular or broadside to the 
surface. In this manner the infinite and 
elusive variations of color, so fascinating 
to the lover of nature, are produced in 
vegetation. The color of a leaf may vary 
momentarily throughout the entire day, 
as, indeed, does that of the entire land- 
scape before the puzzled artist. 
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The cell sap which bathes the chloro 
plasts in the leaves contains carbon diox 
ide absorbed from the air. When the sun 
shines upon a leaf the rays pass throug) 
the epidermis and penetrate the cells con 
taining the chloroplasts. The chlorophy| 
converts a large proportion of the light 
into heat and other forms of energy. 
With this energy as a motive power the 
protoplasm of the chloroplast withdraws 
water and carbon dioxide from the sur 
rounding cell sap, and combines them in 
such manner that a substance known as 
formic aldehyde is formed, and oxygen is 
liberated. In a second stage the atoms 
of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen in six 
molecules of formic aldehyde are rear- 
‘anged in one complex molecule, forming 
sugar, from which other carbo-hydrates 
are easily derived. Protoplasm may not 
be formed from sugar alone, since nitro- 
gen is a very important constituent of 
living substances. It is probable that 
nitrogenous substances are sometimes 
formed by a variation in the earlier stages 
of the process described above, by which 
nitrogen is substituted for oxygen in the 
molecule of formic aldehyde. Such a 
substitution would result in the forma 
tion of hydroeyanic acid. “The recent 
discovery of this deadly acid in the leaves 
of a tropical palm lends favor to the hy- 
pothesis. It may be formed in every green 
leaf, but, like the earlier substances in the 
synthesis of sugar, may undergo instant 
transformation, and thus escape detection. 

The absorption of carbon dioxide from 
the air and the excretion of oxygen by 
vegetation is sufficient to balance the op- 
posite process in animals, and hence thie 
composition of the atmosphere remains 
unchanged. 

On account of the great instability of 
chlorophy] it slowly disintegrates during 
the absorption of light. The disintegra- 
tion is due particularly to the blue-violet 
rays. Ordinarily it is rebuilt as fast as 
broken down. If, however, chlorophy| 
and the leaf containing it are exposed to 
light of such intensity that the chlorophy| 
is decomposed faster than it can be re- 
built, then damage must ensue, which, if 
sufficiently extensive, will result in the 
death of the leaf. The intensity of the 
light which induces a maximum of activ- 
ity in any plant, and which it may receive 
without damage, is determined by its spe- 
cific constitution. The light falling on a 
plant in an open plain during twenty-four 
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hours ranges from almost total darkness 
to the blaze of the noonday sun, and va- 
ries almost momentarily. As an adjust 
ment to this condition, many plants are 
able to regulate the intensity of the light 
impinging on the chlorophyl- bearing 
masses of protoplasm by altering the posi- 
tion of the leaves, and consequently the 
angle at which the rays strike the cells. 
In others, in which this movement. is not 
possible—such, for example, as the leaf- 
like duckweeds which float on the surface 
of the water—the intensity of the light is 
regulated by alterations in the position 
and distance of the chlorophyl from the 
surface of the organ. In many plants 
growing in the bright glare of the sun a 
thickened cuticle or a heavy coat of hairs 
serves as a protection. Still another and 
very efficient means of reduction of the 
intensity of the light is offered by the 
deposition of red or blue coloring matter 
in the cells or walls of the outer layers of 
the leaf. During the passage of light 
through these layers the blue-violet rays 
ire absorbed, and the destructive power of 
those allowed to pass into the chlorophyl- 
bearing cells is much lessened. On the 
other hand, plants living in shaded places 
have the outer cells in the form of lenses, 
which collect the feeble rays and focus 
them upon the chloroplasts, thus making 
a much larger proportion of the energy 
present available for building up food. 

It is a notable fact that plants thrive 
in an atmosphere containing a much 
larger proportion of carbon dioxide than 
is contained in the atmosphere at the 
present time. Normal air contains but 
one-twenty-fifth of one per cent. of this 
gas, and the food-forming power of the 
plant is greatest in an atmosphere con- 
taining two hundred times as much, sev- 








Fi VERYBODY loves gold. If he says 
4 he loves silver, he loves it for the 
amount of gold it will bring. It has 
always been so, in primitive times, in 
civilized times, in all nations and tribes. 
Gold is such a rich, attractive metal; 
there is something satisfactory in _ its 
weight, in its fine grain, and its color is 
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en to ten per cent. by volume. The pow 
er of using larger proportions of carbon 
dioxide was doubtless acquired in an ear- 
lier geologic period, and was adapted to 
the conditions then prevalent. 

The botanist finds himself lost in a 
maze of conjecture if he endeavors to 
trace backward the development of plants 
and determine the point at which they 
gained the power to form chlorophyll. 
It is certain that the simpler ancestral 
forms, which consisted of undifferentiated 
masses of protoplasm, were not able to 
construct and maintain a substance so 
complex and unstable as chlorophyl. 
The advent of this substance into the 
living world marked the attainment of a 
comparatively advanced stage of develop- 
ment. A tinge of probability lends itself 
to the theory that the protoplasm of all 
simple organisms which existed in a far- 
distant age of the world’s history was 
able to accomplish the synthesis of com- 
plex from simple compounds, and that 
the ‘‘sulphur” and ‘‘iron” bacteria are 


-but remnants of this primitive physio- 


logical type. 

Still another problem is to be found in 
the presence of chlorophyl in a number 
of the lower forms of animals—a fact 
which renders the task of making cate 
gorical distinctions between plants and 
animals still more difficult. The chlo- 
rophyl is not found in the organisms 
where the two kingdoms meet, but oc- 
eurs in animals which have attained a 
comparatively high degree of develop- 
ment, such as the vorticella and the fresh- 
water sponges. It is supposed that the 
chloroplasts in these animals are descend 
ed from others derived from unicellular 
plants captured by the animals in an 
earlier stage of their development. 








captivating. It was no doubt this admira- 
tion of it, the love for it as an ornament, 
so universal, that led to its use as money, 
as a Standard of value in settling balances. 
Always it had this value, and long before 
it was coined it had this office. After it 
was coined it still went by weight. A 
certain value, of course, was attached to 
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the gold daric, to the stater (standard) of 
Philip, but a payment of any consider- 
able amount was weighed out. It is in- 
teresting to remember that the ancient 
Greek gold stater and the daric stood, as 
they stand now, for about the weight of an 
English pound or sovereign. Its pur- 
chasing power was then, of course, much 
greater, but the representative gold coin 
in all ages has been of about that size 
and weight. 

These exquisitely beautiful gold coins 
of Greece and Persia and Macedonia were 
probably not circulated as we now use 
coin, carried about in the pocket, and 
passed from hand to hand in small daily 
transactions. They do not seem to have 
been made for that purpose, and immense 
quantities of them have been found that 
are unworn. The figures and faces on 
these were in high relief, and most del- 
icately and artistically worked. They 
could not be piled one upon another, and 
their beauty would have been lost, as well 
as their intrinsic value, if they had been 
subjected to much rubbing. 
sible to make our modern coins artistic 
and beautiful, because they must have 
smooth surfaces, machinelike regularity, 
and contain no fine lines that are not 


protected by heavy raised lines. It is 
probable therefore that the stater and the 
daric were hoarded, kept in public and 
private treasuries, and paid out in quanti- 


ty. In times when there were no banks 
or safe deposits it was the practice to 
bury money, and large hoards of gold 
coins come to light from time to time. 
One cannot help speculating upon the 
amount of gold that must have been 
coined before the Christian era, although 
coinage began only about five centuries 
before. There is every evidence that gold 
was plentiful in the ancient world, and 
that the hunger for it was as great as it 
is now. It was used more liberally than 
now for ornament and decoration. The 
early Pharaohs, in their southern raids, 
gathered gold from the Soudan, and they 
worked gold-mines in Punt, on.the bor- 
der of the present Abyssinia. The Chal- 
deans were in possession of it in large 
quantities very early; and when the 
Egyptians overran Mesopotamia, some 
sixteen hundred years B.c., they found 
an ostentatious luxury and a civilization 
in this direction eclipsing their own; they 
got an immense quantity of gold orna- 
ments, gold bowls and plate, gold chariots, 
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and chariots richly inlaid with gold and 
silver, gold horse- trappings, utensils of 
temples, and solid gold sheets coverine 
doors, altars, enriching palaces, and buried 
in tombs. The amount of gold in use iy 
the arts and used for barbaric display was 
enormous. 

It is related that about 355 B.c. Philip 
of Macedon took Crenides, and named it 
Philippi. This gave him possession of 
gold-mines which Diodorus says yielded 
him an annual revenue of one thousand 
talents, or about $1,218,750 in our money 
but it is added that the amount was vast! 
more. This mine is not worked or known 
now. 

Where did all this gold come from 
Where did the Jews get the enormous 
amounts that they contributed from time 
to time to their temples, and which the) 
were forced to pay in ransoms and tril 
utes? One time and another they were 
not only conquered and spoiled, but dis 
persed and utterly ‘‘cleaned out,” and 
yet shortly after they produced gold in 
incredible sums. All the Old Testament 
has a golden hue. In the description of 
Eden, before Adam was put into it, gold 
is mentioned as something good — the 
river Pison ‘‘compasseth the whole land 
of Havilah, where there is gold; and thie 
gold of that land is good.” When Moses 
spoiled the Midianites, there was put into 
the treasury of the Lord, of jewels of 
gold, chains, bracelets, ear-rings, tablets, 
to the amount of 16,750 shekels. It is 
stated in Chronicles that David said he 
had laid up for the building of the Tem- 
ple by his son Solomon one hundred 
thousand talents of gold and a thousand 
thousand talents of silver. Reckoning 
the Hebrew talent at $17,400, this would 
make the vast sum of $1,740,000,000 in 
gold. This amount is so large that 
some commentators have thought tliat 
some smaller talent than the Hebrew was 
here meant, but in most other places in 
the Old Testament the Hebrew talent is 
used. Again and again was the Jewish 
treasury plundered, and the rich men 
were stripped of all their money, but still 
treasure of gold was always forth-coming 
for the use of the Temple or for a ransom. 
In the Maccabees we read that Heliodorus 
demanded out of the Temple the two hun 
dred talents of gold which was money 
laid up for the relief of widows and fa 
therless children. Menelaus stole ont of 
the Temple vessels of gold, and gave some 
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of them to Andronicus, and some he sold 
into Tyrus and the cities round about. 
Antiochus carried out of the Temple a 
thousand and eight hundred talents. Ni- 
canor undertook to make so much money 
of the captured Jews as should defray the 
tribute of two thousand talents which the 
king was to pay to the Romans; and he 
proclaimed a sale of captive Jews at the 
rate of fourscore and ten bodies for one 
talent. It is pleasant to read that in the 
end Judas Maccabeus cutoff the head of the 
ungodly Nicanor and hung it on a tower. 
“Thus went it with Nicanor,” the rapa- 
cious plunderer of the Temple, and the 
chronicler rejoices in a good end of his 
story: ‘‘for as it is hurtful to drink wine 
or water alone, and as wine mingled with 
water is pleasant xzad delighteth the taste, 
even so speech finely framed delighteth 
the ears of them that read the story.” 

Altogether we get an impression in all 
ancient history of gold in such vast quan- 
lity that we must conclude that much of 
it which was used in ornament and coined 
is now buried in the earth. Much of it 
was hidden, and lost by the death of the 
owner. We like to read about the dis- 
covery of any of it, and even of the search 
for it. ‘‘A pot of gold!” What a stim- 
ulating phrase that stillis!| Many people 
would rather find it than make it. The 
delight in this metal is not less now than 
it was formerly, but yet a change has 
come over us, both in real life and in fic- 
tion. We do not hear so much of the 
miser who ‘‘gloats” over a bag of gold, 
liking to run his hands into it and let the 
coin thrill his skinny fingers. The miser 
is rather apt now to fondle his box of 
Bonds, Deeds, and Securities. Perhaps 
there is not living anywhere now a “‘ Miss 
Kilmansegg with her Golden Leg,” but 
no one, except an official keeper of a mass 
of it, ever looks at a piece of gold without 
a peculiar pleasure. Gold has played the 
mischief in the world quite as much as 
Love, but it keeps its fascination. 


II. 


The pastime of flying kites is not so 
much indulged in, except in Wall Street, 
as it might be with profit and pleasure. 
It is an inspiring if not a noble occupa- 
tion, this attempt to put ourselves in con- 
nection with that which is above us—with 


regions beyond our reach. It is much 

more uplifting and inspiring than going 

in the other direction—that is, digging in 
Vor. XCIV.—No. 563 —88 
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the ground. Going into mines and seek- 
ing for hidden treasures with a spade has 
something sordid about it, something like- 
ly to give an earthly taint to character, 
however we may try to elevate it with 
legends and poetic myths. No one can 
see, dimly see, the gnomes and miners and 
dwarfs in Wagner's operas, poking about 
in the twilight of the underworld, through 
hours of grunting and ejaculation, with- 
out a feeling of disgust for the wearisome 
ignobility of it, and without a wish that 
total darkness would envelop them and 
their ugliness, and leave the listener alone 
with the heavenly music of the orchestra, 
which is sufficient to inspire terror and 
stir the inmost passions of the soul. 

How different is the experience with a 
kite! Let me say, one of the new, sym- 
pathetic, ambitious box-kites! Take it 
out some crisp, stirring day upon a hill- 
top that commands a wide horizon, and 
perhaps purple mountains in the distance; 
a day when the atmosphere is electric, and 
there sweeps over the hill what mariners 
call a spanking breeze. How soon the 
kite catches the spirit of the adventure, 
and begins to struggle and dive one way 
and another and aspire! What a thrill 
its struggle for liberty and the higher life 
sends along the string to the hands of the 
flier; and what a tug and strife there is 
between aspiration and fettering conser- 
vatism! Gradually you yield, and let out 
yard after yard of line, and the glad Thing 
mounts and pulls harder, and struggles 
to break its earthly tie. Up it goes upon 
the wind out of the north that is blowing 
on your cheek, higher and higher into the 
thinner air, and always darting about and 
straining at the leash to escape. You let 
the cord slip rapidly through your fin- 
gers as the strain increases, until, instead 
of a salmon, you seem to have a whale 
on the line, raging to break it; when sud- 
denly the mad thing changes its course, 
and instead of going south, starts due 
north, like a race-horse for the pole. So! 
It has struck a new region. Things are 
different up there. There are currents 
of which the earthworm knows nothing. 
If you are sensitive, you feel a little in- 
significant and ignorant ir this experi- 
ment with high altitudes. The winds of 
the globe are not your little local breezes. 
The kite has not got its liberty yet, but it 
has an experience you can never have; 
in its bondage it is in a freer and more 
cosmopolitan position than you, who are 
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planted on the ground so heavily that 
your imagination can scarcely soar like 
the kite. Yet you have a sort of longing 
for the quiet life in the sky, and you let 
the cord slip, and the kite goes away—not 
your way, but its own—in a current of 
freedom, always upward, and in a lone- 
some flight to another country. There are 
a thousand feet of line out, twelve hun- 
dred, fifteen hundred, and the strain is 
‘‘awful”:; seventeen hundred, till the kite 
is a mere pink stain in the blue empyrean. 
How it does pull! How nobly it struggles 
for liberty! Yet, is entire liberty good 
for it? Be consoled,O you mortal grub- 
ber and earthling; the kite would not rise 
at all but for the string that attaches it to 
earth; and if you cut the cord, it would 
wildly dash hither and thither, and, toss- 
ed in one current and another, speedily 
go to the ground in ruin. But to pull‘it 
in is not easy. The more string out, the 
more difficult it is to hold the captive and 
the less easy to call it down. (It is like 
trying to restrict the suffrage.) You have 
a fight on hand. On such a day as I have 
described, and with a kite so excited and 
so far off, it may take you an hour and a 
half of painful pulling and wrestling to 
coax the kite back from its wild flight and 
bring it fluttering to your feet. And in 
the end you are proud of your prowess 
and regain all your conceit. And you 
are just as ignorant as ever of what is up 
there on high. Your wind blows out of 
the north, and you fancy it is so all over 
the world. 

Benjamin Franklin has been greatly 
commended for his experiment with the 
kite. But when he put it to a utilitarian 
purpose he no doubt substituted a scien- 
tific interest in it, which lessens the mere 
pleasure of playing with it. Franklin 
brought the heavens down to the earth. 
The real office of the kite is to take the 
earthly thought up to the heavens. If 
we insist that every pastime shall teach 
us something, why then let our kite 
broaden our views about the different 
currents and opinions in this world. Per- 
haps the American kite is the best kite, 
but it isn’t much of a kite if it shows us 
that breezes all blow one way, and that 
the only ones worth our attention are 
those that are local and provincial. It 
might be a good thing in politics if a kite 
were now and again sent up from the 
dome of the Capitol in Washington, just 
to quicken aspiration, and give the vener- 
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able Senate some notion of the great eu) 
rents of the world. Even if it did noi 
teach anything there or elsewhere, kite 
flying is a noble pastime which does no 
harm. 

Il. 

New York city is the theatrical centr 
of the United States. It was not so for 
merly. Boston and Philadelphia wer 
centres where solid stock companies flou 
ished, in which reputations were made and 
lost. Chicago even now, for the West 
aspires to such a position. But at this 
moment the New York verdict on any 
play, actor, or singer is the one that 
sought and the one that is widely influ 
ential. If it condemns, the aspirant, who 
may have been encouraged elsewher 
usually retires; and if it approves, the 
very flimsiest performance gets a stam) 
that gives it a certain currency all ove: 
the country. A scratch company, mac 
up of provincials and half-trained actors, 
with the New York label, is believed to 
have a greater chance of success than any 
other not so labelled. It is true that thie 
good sense of the ‘‘ provinces” (as they 
are called) turns down a good many of 
these companies, and does not give credit 
to the endorsement of the ‘* metropolis,” 
but the impression of the value of the 
New York verdict still prevails. It is 
useless to inquire how this came to be so, 
but it is not impertinent to ask upon what 
quality or qualifications it rests. 

Carlyle, in his essay on the Nibelungen 
Lied, quoted some one else as saying that 
in poetry ‘‘the rude man requires only 
to see something going on; the man of 
more refinement wishes to feel; the truly 
refined man must be made to reflect.””. Ap 
ply this test to the common run of plays 
and audiences in New York. The New 
Yorkers say that the theatre audiences 
are largely made up of country visitors. 
However this may be—and it is generally 
not so on “ first nights ’—what is the ca- 
pacity of these audiences, as we common 
ly see them, for making a judgment on « 
play or an actor that ought to be accepted 
by the country at large? Granted, for 
the moment, that the best critics, the cos 
mopolitan observers, are gathered in New 
York, does their verdict in the newspapers 
“go,” or is that of the mixed audience 
usually the one that prevails? And how 
large a portion of this audience “requires 
only to see something going on”? The 
play must be full of bustle, movement, 
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effects, exaggerations even, rattle, bang, 
slam, the eye all the time occupied with 
changes and hustling, with the ‘* spectac- 
ular.” and the ear with things obvious, 
and that pass without demanding a mo- 
ment of thought. If the play demands 
thought, would the audience like it? Look 
at recent plays in New York, and see how 
many come into this category, made for 
those who only want ‘‘something going 
on.” 
For the next class of intelligence, those 
who ‘‘ wish to feel,” are there not the 
melodramas, with slow music and low 
lichts, and frail outeasts in snow-storms? 
How does a person ‘* feel” as to these? 
Is this the sort of feeling that the poet 
thinks desirable? As to the plays that 
nduce reflection, and the audiences that 
are so truly refined that they wish to be 
made to reflect--perhaps it is not well to 
push that point here. Undoubtedly the 
public has a right to be amused, and it 
may be that nothing is so good for the 
overworked and weary as wholesome non- 
sense. This is, however, another ques- 
tion, and quite aside from that on the 
value of the New York verdict on plays 
and actors. That it is so generally ac- 
cepted is some evidence that it is founded 
in reason. 
IV 

The growing practice in our public and 
private schools of introducing children 
and the youngest pupils into the life of 
the world by means of Literature is al- 
ready bearing its expected fruits. The 
teachers are discovering—what some of 
them have known all along—that, in or- 
der to teach, the teacher must know some- 
thing, that is, something beyond the mere 
ability to read a text-book and hear chil- 
dren recite from it. No one can open the 
mind of a child to interest in the great 
world of ideas (the long evolution of 
which makes our modern life what it is) 
who has not a mind open toit. The best 
key to this world is Literature—the litera- 
ture of myth and fable, of history, of 
poetry; the literature descriptive of na- 
ture in all its aspects, and of men in their 
habits and customs—in short, of social 
evolution. Under good guidance the 
child will soon perceive that this study 
is not a dry task, but a most interesting 
investigation of life itself. Give to some 
children the alphabet and the ten numer- 
als and a piece of chalk, and they will 
eventually work out for themselves a 


knowledge of the world; but most chil- 
dren need help, and need it at the begin- 
ning of life. And for this there is no 
substitute for the living teacher who 
knows this vital literature of which we 
speak. It was considered a great step in 
public education when Normal Schools 
were organized in order to teach teachers 
how to teach. Now another revelation 
has come—namely, that it is necessary to 
educate the teachers beyond the require 
ments of mere machine-work. The how 
to teach is necessary, for teaching is an 
art, doubtless ; but, even with a good 
method, knowledge and cultivation are 
not less essential. This statement as to the 
qualification of teachers has led an auda- 
cious New York contemporary to the pre- 
posterous assertion that a Board of Edu- 
cation ought to know something about 
Education. But a consideration of this 
would lead us into what is called polities. 

There is a great awakening all over 
the country in this matter of the educa- 
tion of young children and the introduce- 
tion of literature into the beginning of 
school life. In its comments on the 
qualifications of teachers the Study hopes 
it is not misunderstood. It is on the side 
of the teachers, and the elevation and re 
muneration of the profession. The body 
of teachers are working against public 
ignorance, public apathy, and in many 
regions against public stinginess in re- 
gard to education. All the late reforms 
have come from the teachers themselves. 
With great heroism and devotion, and 
small pay, they have worked to improve 
and broaden primary education. Every- 
where they are making experiments how 
best to develop the mind and make our 
schools both fruitful and enjoyable to 
teachers and to the taught. In illustra- 
tion of this I quote a note recently re- 
ceived of an experiment in progress by 
two ladies in a school in one of our small 
seaboard cities. It may or may not be 
practicable elsewhere, but it will interest 
all teachers who are studying this prob- 
lem. The writer says: 

‘* The children are from eight to twelve 
years old; there are no text-books except 
the meagrest outlines, no arithmetics, no 
grammars. The children know how to 
read, and from this they start out and get 
all the information themselves, the teach- 
er simply directing the study. In arith- 
metic a formula is written on the board, 
the terms given, and the child is made 
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to work out each sum without assistance. 
If he or she takes a year, he or she gets 
no help. Every step is taken alone. At 
nine years old these children begin geom- 
etry—the one Herbert Spencer's father 
wrote and Spencer himself learned. You 
have no idea how beautifully the mind 
comes out, as the child takes the compass 
and draws the circle, and then draws the 
quarters and halves, ete., and proves what 
an angle is by actual experiment. In 
arithmetic he has no table but a rule and 
line; he knows twelve inches make a 
foot because he measures it; two pints a 
quart because he measures it; what part 
of an apple the fourth bears to the whole 
because he cuts up the apple and sees. 
Every inch of ground he las to fight 
for, and it is only his when he has con- 
quered it. 

‘** With history it is even more interest- 
ing: we have an outline, and we write 
the papers ourselves, filling up what is so 
sorely lacking in the history of America; 
for instance, the Siemens between the 
colonies, social and political, the character 
of the settlers here and their life at home 
before they came here. In these papers 
we describe the sort of homes they lived 
in, the food they ate, the state of educa- 
tion, religion, literature. The differences 
between Virginia and Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, are marked 
enough, but they are more subtle between 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, and New 
York and Pennsylvania; but when we 
finished our series on these States, eight- 
year-old children understood something 
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of the philosophy of these things and the 
growth of the nation. 

‘When it comes to topics, we let then, 
do their own work. Every day they are 
required to go to the library, read, and tly 
next day in school write from memory, 
what they have learned. Just now the 
have the French settlement in America 
and I will send you some day what a: 
eight-year-old child wrote about Chan 
plain. Mind, they read no ‘ babyisl 
histories, but Bancroft, Parkman, and t)\: 
History of the Jesuits in America frou 
the old records. The fun of it is they 
do not dream they are getting informa 
tion first hand, and through no doctored 
medium, but are under the impression 
that there is no other way of learning his 
tory. For literature, they hear Virgil 
every day; for they are required to 1 
the adventures and write them 
down for the mental exercises and to get 
mythology, and on Fridays we read Scott's 
poems aloud fora great treat. The chil 
dren are not naturally at all remarkable— 
rather gs should say—and they hear 
little about books at home, which is 
against them; but they have the power of 
concentration that is wonderful, and you 
an fairly see their minds working before 
your face and eyes. Problems, difficul 
ties, opinions, all have to be worked out 
and developed and arrived at as if each 
one were a death-bed and must be met 
alone. We never point out a mistake, 
simply let the child discover it, and the 
awfulness of the single wrong step spoil- 
ing the whole fabric.” 
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POLITICAL. 
( UR Record closes February 11, 1897.—The 
bubonic plague, which had broken out in 
Bombay, increased in consequence of famine among 
the natives, and threatened to spread among the 
Europeans. The deaths numbered thousands. 

A national monetary conference met in Indian- 
apolis January 12. It adopted resolutions support- 
ing the single gold standard and favoring the retire- 
ment of all government notes. 

The official attitude of the British government 
with regard to Turkey and Armenia was made 
known on January 21 by the issue of a blue book. 
The correspondence showed that Lord Salisbury, 
while discountenancing single-handed action on the 
part of Great Britain, has been engaged in a scheme 


by which the powers could enforce reforms without 
endangering the peace of Europe. 

A decree authorizing reforms in Cuba and Porto 
Rico was signed at Madrid on February 5 by the 
Queen Regent of Spain. Meantime sharp fighting 
continues in the provinces which General Weyler 
reports to have been pacified. 


OBITUARY. 

January 22.—In England, Sir Isaac Pitman, tle 
inventor of the leading phonetic short-hand system 
of writing, aged eighty-four. 

February 2.—At Madrid, Infanta Marie Louise 
Fernando, Duchess of Montpensier, aged sixty-five.— 
Baron Jean Marie Georges de Soubeyran, the French 
statesman, aged sixty-seven. 
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MUSIC 


BY HENRY 
OE PHYLE, commuter, sat despondently in 
J the car that was carrying him to his daily 
grind in the city. The morrow would be his 
wife’s birthday, the first one their mar- 
riage, and he could not give her a present. 

Phyle was managing clerk in a New York 
law-office, and in view of the meagreness of 
his salary he was permitted to attend to such 
law business on his own account as he could 
get and would not interfere with his duties to 
the firm. 

After some years of waiting he had secured 
one client, Anatole Barrelle by name, a manu- 
facturer of music-boxes. Phyle had celebrated 
the winnivg of his first case, which involved 
a contested will, by marrying the girl of his 
choice, only to find that he would have to win 
it all over again in a higher court. This he 
did, and his wife and he celebrated the occa- 
sion by moving to the country and going into 
debt for three hundred dollars’ worth of fur- 
niture. 

Since then Phyle had engaged in no further 
law business on his own account. His spare 
time had been entirely taken up in his efforts 
to collect from Barrelle. The property repre- 
sented by the will had proved to be valueless, 
and owing to the hard times, his client claimed 
he had not sold enough music-boxes ina twelve- 
month to pay his store rent. 

Phyle believed him. So far as Phyle’s per- 
sonal taste was concerned, he could not under- 
stand why a man who had a single other want 
unsupplied should pay out good money for a 
musie-box. Of course this did not render his 
own case any the less hard. By the strictest 
economy he figured that he might possibly be 
able to meet the instalments due on his fur- 
niture, and if he ceuld not, and the dealer 
should remove it, they could go to boarding 
again in the city. But not to be able to buy 
his wife a birthday present was a heavy blow. 
In all the years of their engagement he had 
never allowed the day to pass without making 
her a handsome gift. To omit it, now that he 
had won her, seemed to be putting an intoler- 
able slight upon her. 

Suddenly a brilliant idea struck him. In 
his frequent visits to Barrelle’s emporium 
Phyle had noticed that the stock consisted 
largely of furniture and bric-a-brac in great 
variety, whose only drawback was its tenden- 
cy to break forth into melody at inopportune 
moments, if previously wound up. Phyle de- 
termined to go to his client and to demand 


since 


the handsomest thing he had in the shop for 


a birthday present for Rebecca, 
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He did so. 
asked, 

“How mooch I owe you?” 

“Three hundred and forty dollars,” 
Phyle. 

“Vell, I tell you wat,” said Barrelle. “I 
pay you long, long ago, but I haf no money. 
If I haf no money, how I pay? I don’ pay 
you, nor my lan’lor’, nor my grocer, my butch- 
er, nor nobody. Nex’ veek I make an assign- 
ment.” Phyle turned a pale Nile green. “ Nef- 
er fear. I pay you first. You say you van’ a 
music-box on account. Vell, I pay you in full 
— if you take it out in trade—” 

“Bat, my dear man, what can J do with 
three hundred and forty dollars’ worth of mu- 
sic-boxes ?” interrupted Phyle. 

Vell, v’'at can you do vit’out it?” queried 
Barrelle. “Take it how you can get it. Leaf 
the selection to me. I gif you fine value. You 
haf done good vork for me; I do good vork for 
you. Then next week I make you my as- 
signee.” 

“What is there in it for me?” asked Phyle. 
“ More music-boxes ?” 

“Oh, you sell dem right avay !” 

“Then Vl have to have more luck 
you’ve had,” said Phyle. “ However, I suppose 
it’s the best Ican do. Send ’em along.” 

The next day, just after Phyle arrived home 
in the evening, a truck backed up to the door. 

“ Your birthday present, my dear,” exclaimed 
Phyle. “I have kept it for a great surprise to 
you. 

It was; 
Phyle. 

The driver unloaded, brought into the house, 
and got a receipt for: 


Barrelle looked thoughtful, and 


replied 


than 


but scarcely more so than it was to 


1 music-box, 4 ft. x2 ft.x1 ft. 6in. 
6 gilt chairs, with music-boxes concealed in the seats. 
1 music al cake-basket 
bird-cage, with artificial songster. 
decanters 
lady’s work-box. 
cigar-safe. 
clock, which played 
minutes, 
card table 
inkstand and pen-tray. 
lamps 
photograph-album. 


a tune every fifteen 


When Phyle had unpacked these chattels, 
and removed the brown paper and excelsior 
to the cellar, he and his wife viewed their ac- 
quisitions with conflicting emotions. Mrs. 
Phyle had arranged them tastefully about, 
the clock on the mantel-piece, flanked by the 
cigar-safe and the work-box; the album and 
one of the lamps stood on the card table in 
the centre of the room, the other lamp on an 
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instalment table in the corner; the thirty- 
dollar inkstand and pen-tray adorned a desk 
that had come with a ten-dollar box of soap; 
the six gilt chairs had crowded the instal- 
ment chairs into the hall; the bird-cage hung 
from a lamp-bracket; the only place for the 
music-box was on the dining-room table; 
while the four decanters and the musical cake- 
basket decked the sideboard, emphasizing its 
cherry-stained incongruity. Mrs. Phyle’s face 
was flushed with happy excitement. 

“It’s perfectly love- 
ly, but I don’t see how you ever could afford 
i” 

“ Afford it!” exclaimed her husband. “You'd 
better believe I couldn’t afford three hundred 
and forty dollars’ worth of parlor furniture! 
Don’t you understand that this represents all 
the work I did for old Barrelle ?” 

“And you’re not going to get any money at 
all ?” 

“Not unless I sell some of this.’ 

“ Joe Phyle, go right down stairs and bring 
back all that paper and excelsior, and do these 
things right up again. The string’s in the 
waste basket.* Mrs. Phyle’s face had assumed 
a stern and determined air. 

“What for?” demanded Joe, in amazement. 

“What for?” repeated his wife. “So that 
we can sell them as new goods in—in—what 
do they call it out West?-—in the original 
packages. Don’t you see that if we once un- 
pack them and set them around the house 
they'll have to go for second-hand? Hurry 
up, now. Some of the neighbors might come 
in and see them and spoil everything.” 

“But, my dear, you liked these, and I want 
you to keep them,” protested Phyle. 

“Keep them? Keep three hundred and 
forty dollars’ worth of ridiculous parlor furni- 
ture when we can’t afford to buy springs for 
the spare-room bed, when we have to grind 
the coffee with the rolling-pin, and eut the 
grass in the yard with a pair of shears? Not 
sell them, when the money they represent 
would pay all our debts, would buy us win- 
dow-shades, a door-mat, and a lawn-mower, 
give me a tailor-made dréss, you a new over- 
coat, and leave a balance in the bank for—for 
emergencies? Come, let’s get to work!” Re- 
becea Phyle’s eyes flashed. 

“Pack them up again ?” Joe faltered. 

“Yes,” she said; “these things must all be 
sold, and at once.” P 

“That suits me,” assented Joe; “but who'll 
buy them ?” 

“Why, J don’t know. 
such things?” 

“People with money to burn, I guess,” said 
Joe; “and they’re precious scarce now. If old 
Barrelle couldn’t sell these, I don’t see how 
Im going to. I might pawn them.” 

“Pawn them? Joe Phyle, the idea of sng- 
gesting such a thing! You'd look pretty car- 
rying these chairs into town day after day to 
pawn! How much would you get on them ?” 


“Oh, Joe!” she cried. 


, 


Who usually buys 
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“Oh, about one-third their value if I were 
in lueck—say a hundred dollars.” 

* Let three hundred and forty dollars go for 
a hundred? Not with my permission!” de 
clared Rebecea. 

“Well, we might have an auction,” suggest- 
ed Joe. 

“An auction? Why, you wouldn’t get that. 
I’ve been to auctions, and I know,” said Mrs, 
Phyle. “Vl not consent to such a sacrifice, 
Rather than do that I'll keep them and use 
them and enjoy them. T’ll not sell my birth 
right for a mess of pottage !” 

And so the Phyles found themselves saddled 
with three hundred and forty dollars’ worth 
of tuneful furniture—more than that, in facet. 
for they learned, on looking at the invoice 
next morning, that Barrelle had generously 
allowed them the regular trade discount of 
forty per cent., so that their new possessions 
netted them, at retail prices, nearly five hun- 
dred and sixty-eight dollars. 

On one thing Mrs. Phyle insisted—that the 
musical character of the goods should never 
be revealed. 

“Of course you don’t want people to know 
that you had to take all this stuff for a fee,” 
she explained. “ Why, if it ever got out, you'd 
never hear the last of it!) Just think of what 
a joke you'd be for the comic papers! I could 
never hold up my head again. It’ll be bad 
enough to imagine what the neighbors will 
think of us if they believe that we’ve bought 
all these gewgaws when we haven’t got a 
carpet in the hall, and only three ingrain art 
squares for the whole house. But if they 
should ever discover that every blessed thing 
was a music-box in disguise, they’d think we 
were crazy; and when people think you're 
crazy, everything you do, no matter what it is, 
ouly convinees them of it more and more.” 

The musical insides of the furniture were so 
cleverly concealed that no one, unless of an 
abnormally inquisitive disposition, would have 
been likely to suspect their existence. The 
decanters were the only exceptions. So long 
as they were empty their character was plain- 
ly revealed by their works. Accordingly Joe 
purchased some department-store whiskey and 
poured enough in each one to hide the interior 
mechanism. 

The new furniture proved to be a rather 
more expensive possession than they had an- 
ticipated, however. Joe and Rebecca were 
human, and it was not in human nature to 
live long in a house that showed such con- 
trasts of luxury and poverty as the Phyles’ 
without being tempted to bring everything— 
at least everything that showed—up to the 
higher standard. They just had to buy the 
door-mat, the window-shades, and the hall ecar- 
pet, though they still struggled along without 
a coffee-mill, and cut the grass with the shears 
—at night. 

In this way their sudden access of house- 
hold goods did not excite comment—that is, 
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of an unfavorable nature. The neighbors, 
reading in the papers that Phyle had been ap- 
pointed receiver for Barrelle, regarded him as 
a prosperous and rising young lawyer, and he 
was promptly elected a school trustee, though 
not without some opposition on account of 
the formidable quartet of decanters in the 
dining-room. 

This reputation for prosperity naturally in- 
volved other expenses; an increased contri- 
bution to the church, and subscriptions to 
the village improvement society and the local 
baseball nine, for example, 

The consequence was that by spring the 
Phyles found themselves confronted by the 
Stalking Spectre of Debt. They were at least 
two months behind with all the local trades- 
men, and they stood in constant fear of the 


appearance of the instalinent wagon to re- 
move their unpaid-for bedroom and kitchen 
furniture. Its advent would, of course, ruin 
their credit with the shopkeepers, who other- 
wise were glad enough to keep their custom- 
ers sufliciently in their debt to prevent them 
from dealing at rival establishments. 

Something must be done. A good many 
plans occurred to Joe and Rebecca, but an ur- 
gent invitation they received to spend the 
summer with Rebecca’s parents on Long Isl- 
and caused them to decide to lease their house 
for the season. The handsome furniture made 
the house an easy renter, and at summer-resort 
rates. 

The new tenants desired immediate posses- 
sion, and before the Phyles realized it they 
were out and the others were in; but not be- 
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fore Rebecca had found time to make a mys- 
terious trip to New York with Buarrelle’s in- 
voice in her pocket and her musical work-box 
done up in a bundle under her arm. 

Why did the Phyles say nothing to the new 
tenants of the masked batteries and mines of 
music contained iu the parlor furniture, or of 
the tuneful ambuscades in the dining-room? 
Was it through forgetfulness or by design? 
Who can say? They may have become so 
used to ignoring the musical side of their fur- 
niture that it entirely slipped their minds. 
They may have thought that if nothing were 
said, nothing would be discovered. They each 
may have thrust the responsibility upon the 
other, and so both neglected it. The fact re- 
mains that the new tenants moved in totally 
ignorant of the hidden accomplishments of 
the inanimate objects by which they were 
surrounded. 

The new tenants were no sooner comfortably 
settled than their waitress, who had been with 
them for four years, decided that she did not 
want to live in the country. She thought she 
had malaria: she did not know that it was 
the springless bed on which she slept that 
made her bones ache. At any rate, she left, 
and Ann Dooley, summoned in haste from a 
Newark intelligence office, took her place. 

Ann Dooley was of an inquiring turn of 
mind, and one of the first things to arouse her 
curiosity was the contents of the four decan- 
ters on the sideboard, which she noticed while 
she was in the dining-room filling the lamps 
the afternoon of her arrival. She was not of 
a nature to allow an uncompleted task to 
stand in the way of her desire for information. 
Relinquishing her duties for the nonce, she 
took down the first decanter and smelt at it. 

“T belave ’tis whushkey,” remarked Miss 
Dooley. She tasted it. ‘And purty poor 
whushkey at that,” she continued, with accu- 
rate diagnosis. She took down the second de- 
canter. “ Phwat’s this? More whushkey ”— 
smelling of it; “and poor whushkey ”—-tasting 
it. “But not so poor as that other, I don’t 
tink ”—tasting it again. She took down the 
third decanter, and poured some of its contents 
into a wineglass. ‘Sure that’s betther,” she 
said,as she drank itdown. “ Phwat’ll they be 
havin’ in this?” She took down the fourth 
decanter, and poured forth into a tumbler. 
“ Begorra,” she exclaimed, “I began at the 
wrahng ind. Sure’n this is the bist av thim 
abl.” 

“Ann,” came a soft voice from the parlor, 
“if you have filled the lamps, light one and 
bring it in here; it’s getting quite dark.” 

“Ahll right, mum; comin’, mum.” Ann 
scratched a match on the wainscoting and 
tried to light the lamp. She experienced 
some slight difficulty because she had omitted 
to open the extinguishers. However, a little 
of both the wicks was exposed and ignited, 
though with rather feeble results. “ How’ll I 
tur-r-rn it up, now?” said Ann, looking in every 
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place but the right one. In this way she hap- 
pened to strike the key-screw that wound the 
music- box in its interior. “ Will it be by 
twishtin’ this, I wonder?” and she suited the 
action to the word. 

“Ann!” 

“Comin’, mum,” and Ann started for the 
parlor table with the lamp in her hands. 
Slowly, if not over-steadily, she advanced. 
But what was that faint sound of masic that 
smote upon her ear? It was the famous 
Corkonian jig, which who can hear and not 
dance? Not Ann. Unconsciously, without 
her volition, out went one foot, then the oth- 
er, Shake, double shake, shuffle, and heel left. 

Her mistress watched with a strange fas- 
cination this weird Milesian who came toward 
her dancing a jig with a lighted lamp in her 
hands. She could scarcely credit her eye- 
sight. 

“Ann,” she cried at length, as the dance 
grew wilder and the sense of danger brought 
her to her wits, “look out for that lamp! Stop 
dancing at once, and come here properly !” 

“Shtop dancin’, is it?” quoth Aun. “ Aisi- 
er said than done. Sure ’tis the ould Corko- 
nian they’re playin’. Who cud help dancing? 
If it’s wahlk ye want me to, shtop playin’. 
Shtop playin’, I say !” 

Ann’s feet were flying faster and faster, 
while the now flaming lamp shook and smoked 
in her hands. 

“Nobody’s playing. 
tion. Stop dancing !” 

“They do be music; I hear it, and I can’t 
shtop.” 

Crash! over went a chair. Ann’s hair came 
down.  Instinctively she raised her hands, 
still holding their flaring burden, to the side 
of her head, which brought the music - box 
against her left ear. 

“Mother of Moses, it’s in the lamp! It’s 
bewitched, it is!” shrieked Ann, and with all 
her.force she hurled it from her against the 
wall. 

There was a blinding flash, a deafening re- 
port, an overpowering smell of oil, and smoke 
in volumes. 

The two women rushed out and gave the 
alarm, but it proved to be a useless formality 
—there was no fire company in the village. 


It’s all your imagina- 


“If the furniture had only been insured!” 
Joe exclaimed, bitterly, as he broke the news 
to his wife. 

“Tt was!” she sobbed. 
you ever forgive me ?” 


“Oh, J-J-Joe, will 


“Tt was? Forgive you? For what?” 

“ For p-p-pawning the work-box and insur- 
ing the f-f-furniture. I was af-f-fraid some- 
thing might happen to it.” 

“ Afraid?” cried Joe. “ Rebecea, did you 
insure it at its wholesale or its retail value ?” 

“ At its retail value.” 

“Well, my dear,” said Joe, “ I'll forgive you, 
but I hope you’ve got an alibi.” 
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AN ENVIED LOT. 
EASTER-LILIES, sweet and rare, Nurtured by a gardener, 
In the arms of Phyllis fair. Thus to be preferred by her. 


Happy lilies! Ah, how blest, Never moving, always still; 
Thus in Paradise to rest! Dying at the slightest chill. 


Jove! it makes me wish my past Easter-lilies, sweet and rare, 





In a hot-house had been cast, In the arms of Phyllis fair. 
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816 HARPER'S NEW 
A PREY OF THE GODS. 

For many years, more than a baker's dozen, 
Mr. A. has been among the fortunate or unfor- 
tunate business men of our country whose 
“line” means an annual trip to Europe. As 
it happens, his acquaintances are such that his 
opportunities for buying goods dear to the fem- 
inine soul are exceptional. There is a bitter 
aggravation in this accident. Only one thing 
in the world does Mr. A. dislike as much as 
shopping for women, and that other thing is 
the idea of smuggling —amateur smuggling. 
In vain have sisters, cousins, and aunts, to say 
nothing of the wife of many a friend of his 
bosom, attacked his good-nature; and then, 
worsted in their assault toward obtaining this 
or that “ little favor,” have denied that he has 
the feelings of a man. 

“No. I have no time to spend looking up 
mantua-makers, nor the face to bother my 
friends in Russia on your behalf,” he has de- 
clared. “TI tell you, also, for the thousandth 
time, my dear, that I will not go through the 
petty dishonesty of cheating our government 
on your account. What you ask me to get 
will cost you little less than in town here, if 
you add the impost. Duty paid is like a rain- 
bow in the snow; it gets away with things 
remarkably fast.” This is Mr. A.’s formula. 
He has lived up to it — brutally — until he 
married the lady who kindly became Mrs. A. 
Then was it noticed that there were symp- 
toms of a modification of Mr. A.’s notions. Be- 


fore long the yearly month or so on the Con- 


tinent came around. Along with it came the 
question of what shall it profit a new-wed 
wife if her husband shall give her his whole 
heart and refuse to import silk stockings, lace, 
and furs for her embellishment and comfort? 
In a firmness tinged with regret the negatives 
were uttered. There was a sound in his voice 
asofone who would not willingly let his partner 
sorrow without hope. At least, she thought as 
much. She did not press on his notice a certain 
yearning—a secret known only to herself and 
another, not her spouse. The other was a lady 
of redoubtable shopping ability, a rampant bar- 
gainer, going to Europe the following week. 

Mr. A. started, unsuspicious. But when he 
was preparing to return to the States he was 
confronted one morning with a receipted bill 

—a large bill—and a large box. In the box 
were a superb seal capote, muff, and dolman, 
bought at a dizzy bargain by the travelling 
conspirator, on Mrs. A.’s order. The agent of 
the plot was not returning to America. Mr. 
A. was to be loaded with the garments, and 
the responsibility of their delivery. 

Now, undoubtedly, under ordinary cireum- 
stances of return, Mr. A. would have been for 
paying, not even thinking of wrangling over 
the mulet. To this day he declares this, al- 
most tearfully. But it had not been a special- 
ly profitable trip; there was an unexpected 
expense to be made up almost on arrival; 
business was likely to be dull; and last came 
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an utterly bewildering temptation. Of course 
it was of the Paradisiac kind—a woman’s pro- 
posal, On board the U: were some acquaint- 
ances, the wife and daughters of a friend, Mr. 
B. Mr. A. made himself agreeable. With the 
B.’s, day by day, was a most amusing and clever 
lady, Mrs. C., of Chicago. It is not odd that 
before the U was at Fire Island Mr. A. 
was on confidential terms enough with the 
party to confide to it the solicitude that his 
wife’s clandestine purchase was giving him 
Mrs. C. was more kind than conscientious. “My 
dear man, you will please allow me to wear 
those things ashore for you, exactly as I did my 
own last year! In the course of the afternoon 
you can call at Mrs. B.’s house for them. T’l] 
send them over from the hotel.” Mr. A. de- 
murred—wavered—-was lost. The B. party 
urged him to avail himself of their shrewd 
friend’s offer. “ Everybody did it.” By care- 
ful manceuvres, Mrs. C. was duly invested. 
She wore them once or twice during the clilly 
October trip, to avoid suspicion. They fitted. 
The U was docked on a cold afternoon. 
The buxom Mrs. C. marched to her trunks at- 
tired in so rich a panoply that Mr. A. forgave 
his wife in reflecting how remarkably well she 
would look. Mrs. A. was in Albany. 

It must be confessed that Mr. A. was uneasy 
as the customs examination progressed. He 
had “declared” nothing. Mrs. C. had “ de- 
clared” nothing. The B. family party were 
presently released and dismissed. Mrs. C. was 
not delayed much after them. In course of 
another quarter of an hour she too came to 
Mr. A. “All right! Call at Mrs. B.'s as soon 
as you can,” was her whispered word of cheer 
as she started for her cab. At three o'clock 
Mr. A. called at the B. house. The furs had 
not arrived. At four he drove over to the hotel. 
Nosuch person as Mrs, C.of Chicago wasa guest 
at that house. No more was she one at any of 
the dozens of city hotels that he and a detective 
spent the next few days in visiting. He never 
saw her again! Mrs. A. never set eyes on her 
furs! Chicago and divers other Western cities 
knew not Mrs. C.! And as to the cardinal point 
of her introduction into the affair, the previ- 
ous knowledge and, so to say, guarantee, tacit, 
of her on the part of the excellent and con- 
founded B. family, lo! there had, indeed, been 
a mistake. Mrs. C. had impressed them as 
“being a lady in every way”; but they “had 
never meant” to give Mr. A. the idea that they 
really knew her at all well—as a friend. She 
appeared to be on such pleasant terms witli so 
many people that they knew. But they had 
only met her in the hotel in Liverpool, two 
days before the U- had sailed. She had 
seemed so nice!” 

As for Mr. A., he has returned to first princi- 
ples, and believes now intensely in the lines 
(slightly altered) of Ingoldsby : 

* Imprimis. don’t smuggle! If, bent to please beauty, 


You must buy fine furs, purchase what has paid 
duty.” E. InENAEUS STEVENSON. 





AN EFFORT OF 


IMAGINATION. 


“Mamma, Billy and I are playing we are two little children; won’t you play you are our 


mother? 


A HINT TO VIRTUE. 
Virtvr, I love thee, and I would not ask 
A fairer, warmer sun in which to bask. 
For the companion of my days, I swear, 
No one more welcome is there anywhere. 
At home, abroad—afar across the seas— 
With Afric, European, or Chinese— 
It matters not a jot where thou art found, 
Thou art the finest anywhere around. 
And yet I'll tell thee, for my love for thee, 
One simple truth, if I may speak so free: 
I think mankind by thee would be less bored 


If only thou wert not thine own reward! 


And fewer’d place thee, Virtue, on the shelf, 

Wouldst thou but give them something save thy- 
self! 

Most people—just like us—like you and me— 

Are sometimes found to like variety; 


And many a wight—I know it sounds not nice— 


For change alone goes on a spin with Vice! 


Joun KENDRICK BANes. 


ART KNOWLEDGE. 

WuatT the average colored person of the 
South knows about art matters is not as wide 
as a church door nor as deep as a well, but per- 
haps it will suffice. In any event, it sufficed 
in the instance here narrated. 

A friend, who does a little work in water - 
colors and considerably more in oils, had occa- 
sion not a great while ago to move, rather 
suddenly, some of his pictures from the studio 
to the house of one of his patrons, and he called 
in a colored man to carry them. There were 
two water-colors and four oils, and by an in- 
advertence an oil was sent which was not yet 
dry. When the man came back for his’ pay, 
the painter inquired of him if he had carried 
a water-color over in the last load. 

“Dat’s jis what hit wuz, boss,” he replied. 

“How do you know it was a water-color?” 
inquired the artist, thinking perhaps he had 
stumbled on an undeveloped genius. 

‘’Caze, boss,” he replied, “ hit wuz wet.” 

Later examination showed that it was wet, 
and a pretty sight it was, too, after the rub- 
bing the darky had given to it in transit. 

W. J. LAMBTON. 
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* By hilltops! Biggest rabbit tracks I ever see !” Tige, s-s-sic "em !" 














“I'll wait till Tige drives him around.” 


“Ha! They're comin’ !” 
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“No, I hain’t seen no escaped kangarooster 
“ Wow-w-w-w !”’ from winter quarters, but I did see the all-fired- 
est biggest rabbit that ever growed !” 


THE KANGAROOSTER. 
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VERY strong, and a very unusual, piece 
A of fiction is The Descendant,‘ by an author 
who chooses toremain anonymous. The hero 
is an Ishmaelite who began life by cursing 
aud hating everybody, from his father, whom 
he called a villain, to his mother, whom he 
called a fool. His hand was against every 
man, and every man’s hand was against 
him. He hurled defiance at law and order, 
until he was brought to order by the power 
of the law. As a journalist and a writer upon 
“The Iconoclast,” he had much of the power 
of Ibsen, and all Ibsen’s andacity. He left 
nothing unassailed. He had a genius for up- 
setting and destroying. His lecture upon 
“Social Lies” set society ablaze. “ Life is 
an apple,” he cried, when he was twenty-six. 
“It has three stages: first, the rind, which is 
sour—cynicism; next, the pulp, which is sweet 
—optimism ; and third, the core, which is rot- 
teun—pessimism. Well,” he added, “ I’ve tried 
the first. I skipped the second; and I’m pret- 
ty well into the third.” He certainly skipped 
the second, and before he consumed his apple 
he existed entirely upon the core. Across his 
path, and into his life, came a woman quite 
as well and as powerfully drawn as he is. A 
wholesome young person, as her creator de- 
scribes her, with a well-regulated nervous sys- 
tem and great power of self-absorption. When 
she expended herself she expended herself 
utterly. There was no half measure in her 
concentration. Her work demanded her time, 
and she yielded it; it demanded her vitality, 
aud she yielded that as well. She was a wo- 
man both strong and tender, a woman in the 
beginning of her career as innocent and as 
impulsive as achild. The story of their asso- 
ciation, a delicate subject, is handled with 
great delicacy. They were both the victims 
of adverse circumstances, and, perhaps, the 
fault was not altogether their own. They 
were both Descendants. And the laws of he- 
redity cannot always be broken. 

It is a tragic tale in which there is nothing 
light or humorous. It preaches degeneration 
as strongly as Nordau did; and it preaches 
despair. It is a deep study of the sad and seri- 
ous sides of human affairs. As a story it is 
exciting, and it is what is called “ thought- 
compelling.” It is rarely dull. It is well con- 
sidered, and it is well handled. It is bound to 
create no little comment. And the reading 
world will wonder who the unknown author 
can be. 


IN strong contrast to the tragedy of the De- 
scendant is a contemporary volume—4A Previ- 


1 The Descendant. A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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ous Engagement? —which Mr. Howells calls “A 
Comedy.” The element of comedy, especially 
the element of what is known as light com- 
edy, pervades all the dramatic works which 
Mr. Howells has been producing of late sea- 
sons in his Theatre of Bric-&’-Brac and upon 
his stage of Imaginative Style. There was, it 
is true, more of the sentiment of tears than of 
laughter in “‘ Bride Roses,” one of the best of 
Mr. Howells’s little plays,which, unfortunately 
for his readers, he has never seen fit to present 
in book form; but “A Previous Engagement” 
is comedy pure and simple, There is a Lead- 
ing Man, a Leading Lady, a Walking Gentle- 
man, and a Second Lady, who is, as usual, of 
mature years. They hold a series of dialogues, 
all of them bright and sparkling; and the 
point of the plot turns upon what Mr. Howells 
himself once termed “ hen - mindedness,” as it 
is exhibited in the character of the heroine. 
“How should girls know their own minds?” 
asks Mrs. Winton. ‘They are brought up not 
to know their own minds. That is supposed 
to be pretty, and refined and delicate!” Philip- 
pa is delicate and refined and pretty, and al- 
though she has made up what she considers 
her mind in the first act, she does not confess 
it, even to herself, until the curtain falls. 

We miss a number of familiar names and 
faces in the present drama. Mr. Campbell and 
Mr. Roberts have no parts assigned to them ; 
but although Mrs. Roberts is not announced 
in the cast, in letters large or small, there are 
to be found many traces of that delightfully, 
inconsequent creature in the Leading Lady 
whose characteristic hen-mindedness is dis- 
played in her scattering uncertainty as to 
whether she wants to wear Bride Roses, or to 
wreck her happiness upon the ground of A 
Previous Engagement. 

The comedy may not be adaptable to the 
amateur or to the professional stage; but it 
is well worth reading. 


A SISTER-PLAY written to be acted,and ea- 
sily to be acted, is Six Cups of Chocolate, A 
Piece of Gossip in One Act,® which is, accord- 
ing to its title-page, “Freely Englished from 
A Kaffeeklatsch of E. Schmithof,” by Miss Edith 
V. B. Matthews. Freely Englished is a good, 
and happy phrase. “The hardest voice of her 
behavior, to be Englished rightly, is, ‘I am 
Sir John Falstaff’s, ” remarks the Fat Knight, 
of Mistress Ford, in the early part of the com- 


2 A Previous Engagement. Comedy. By W. D. 
Howe.ts. lilustrated. Square 32mo, Paper, 50 cents. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 

3 Sia Cups of Chocolate. A Piece of Gossip in One 
Act. Freely Englished from a Kaffeeklatsch of E. 
Schmithof, by Epira V. B. Marraews. Square 32mo, 
Paper, 25 cents. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


edy; Milton wrote of certain acts as being 
“English’d properly as acts of peace”; and 
Ben Jonson, in the Preface to Every Man Out 
of His Humour, spoke of a vain-glorious per- 
son who was “ over-Englishing his travels.” 

The Six Cups of Chocolate are served to, and 
consumed by, six young women; a German girl, 
a French girl, a transplanted Southern girl, a 
Bostonian, a New- Yorker, and a New-England- 
er. The scene is a college town in one of the 
Eastern States, and the time is an early spring 
day at the end of this Nineteenth Century. 
The only male person in the cast is a college 
student, who is not audible or visible to the 
audience, but who is very much in evidence 
in the dialogue and in the plot; and who 
turns sour the whipped cream in the chocolate. 

The Kaffeeklatsch is Englished very proper- 
ly and rightly by Miss Matthews. Her girls 
are natural girls, who act and talk in a natu- 
ral manner; and she exhibits no little skill in 
refraining from over-Englishing the broken 
English of the young lady from France. Six 
Cups of Chocolate should be a favorite bever- 
age with those who are fond of playing, and 
seeing, parlor plays. 


Mr. 8S. R. KEIGHTLEY presents to us this 
month one more of his delightful swashbuck- 
ling soldiers of fortune whom we are always 
so glad to meet. The present hero, Mr. An- 
thony Dillon, like all the rest of his kind, tells, 
in the retirement of his old age, the tale of tle 
experiences of his youth. He is an Irishman, 


this time, of good blood but poor in purse and 
in credit, who gives his sword to the King of 
France, and who tights the battles of the King 
of France at Tournay and Fontenoy when he 
is not fighting personal and private battles of 


his own in other parts of the world. That his 
sword is a long and a strong one, in a good 
strong hand, goes without saying. Behind the 
sword are a pair of steady, clear eyes, a burly 
frame, a fairly honest heart, and no fear. As 
he himself says, concerning one of his many 
antagonists, it is a sword with a man attached 
to it. 

The weapon is rarely in its scabbard, and 
generally it is in the body of somebody else; 
and in the case of “The King’s Favor” the 
hero makes justice peculiarly retributive by 
discarding his own swerd, and pinning his 
villain to the wall with the sword of the fa- 
ther of the girl whom the villain had wronged, 
the instrument being borrowed for that par- 
ticular occasion. 

Unlike “The Crimson Sign” and “ The Cav- 
aliers,” which have come lately from the same 
pen, the present book is not a continuous nar- 
rative, but a succession of detached reminis- 
cences of varying length; a series of little 
tragedies in each of which different actors ap- 
pear, although Mr. Dillon is always in the 
centre of the stage, and never without his 
sword in his hand. 

Of these tales the most sad and touching, 
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perhaps, is that which gives its name to th« 
volume, The Last Recruit of Clare’s ;* while the 
most complete is “The Knees of Fate,” with 
which the volume closes. There is very little 
of the element of the tragic in this story. It 
is melodrama from beginning to end, and it 
gives Master Anthony an opportunity to pei 
form heroic deeds, of a very surprising chai 
acter, in defence of Madame de Pompadour. 

The hero says, in his brief prelude, that no 
man has ever borne a greater share of thi 
vicissitudes of life, and with more cheerful 
ness and serenity, than has he himself. HH: 
was brought up in a school where the sword, 
and not the pen, was put into the hands of the 
growing lad. He does not pretend to have 
acquired the tricks and the graces of style 
possessed by the makers of books; but he feels 
that it is in him to set forth matters clearly, 
and this he assuredly does. While we cannot 
agree with him, always, in his statements that 
he hated none without a cause, envied none 
his good fortune, and followed the voice of 
honor and truth always, like a lover and a 
gentleman, we must admit his sincerity and 
his cheerfulness. And we part from him with 
regret. 


AFTER the great and unqualified success of 
“Black Diamonds,” noticed in these columns 
some months ago, one turns, naturally, with 
considerable interest to another work by the 
same author, who is so little known on ou 
side of the world. Maurus Jékai is the most 
productive, as he is the most popular, of Hun 
garian novelists, and it is claimed for him, by 
his fellow-countrymen, that when Hungarian 
romantic literature became almost extinct he 
virtually revived it. The Green Book, or Free- 
dom Under tie Snow,® is longer and more serious 
than Black Diamonds, which is a love-story of 
Hungary in the present time. The later book 
pictures, in a graphic and occasionally in a 
lurid manner, high life and low life in Russia 
at the close of the first quarter of the century. 
The period is not very remote, aud many of 
the actual characters who figure in Jékai’s 
pages were dominant in the political history 
of their nation and are fresh in the memories 
of readers still living, although their names, 
Feodorovna, Ryleiff, Krizsanowski, Arak tseietf, 
and the like, some real, some imaginary, are 
trying to English-reading eyes and to English- 
speaking tongues, and are often confusing to 
English-thinking minds. General Kutusotf 
seems almost too good to be true, notwith- 
standing the fact that he was that Prince of 


4 The Last Recruit of Clare's. Being Passages from 
the Memoirs of Anthony Dillon, Chevalier of St. Louis, 
and late Colonel of Clare’s Regiment in the Service 
of France. By 8. R. Keieutiey. With Four Ilustra- 
tions. Post 8vo, Cloth, $150. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 

5 The Green Book; or. Freedom Under the Snow. 
Novel. By Maurus Jé6xar. author of “Black Dia- 
monds.” Translated ty Mrs. Waven. [The Odd 
Number Series.) 16mo, Cloth, $150. New York: Har 
per and Brothers. 
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Smolensk, who was a Russian Field Marshal 
in the Napoleonic wars. 

Pushkin, or Pooshkin, Puschkin, or Pousch- 
in, or Pouchekine, the hero of the tale, is drawn 


from life. He is the famous Russian poet who 


is grouped among that small but immortal 
band of men, like Burns, Shakspere, Moliére, 
and Cervantes, whose writings have become 
part of the household language of his own 


land. He was born—with negro blood in his 
veins—at St. Petersburg in 1799, and he led a 
wild and romantic life. Banished, when quite 
a youth, to Odessa, for the writing and spread- 
ing of poeins, too liberal in their tendency to 
suit the tastes of the powers that were, in Rus- 
sia, he studied Italian, Spanish, and English, 
particularly the works of Byron, upon whom 
he based his own style, until he was recalled 
to Moscow, upon the accession of Nicholas I., 
in 1825, when Jékai leaves him, happy in the 
arms of his wife, and in the favor of his sov- 
ereign, sparing us the tragedy of his taking 
off. Ten or a dozen years iater he was killed 
in a duel, fonght in defence of his wife’s honor, 
with d’Anthés, the husband of his wife’s sister. 

The story is well translated ; and experts in 
both languages, who are familiar with both 
versions, declare that the English rendering 
adheres closely to the letter of the original, 
except when certain coarse or redundant pas- 
sages are suppressed or softened. It is to be re- 
gretted, however, that Mrs. Waugh, who under 
the pen-name of Ellis Wright has turned into 
our language a number of important foreign 
works, should permit herself, more than once, 
to jump suddenly and without reason from the 
present tense to the past, and then immediate- 
ly back again. Such successive sentences as 
the following, “The stag makes a side spring 
and dies....and the hounds dashed furiously 
on,” are annoying blunders on otherwise good, 
clean, well Englished pages. 

The significance of the title of the work is 
found in a speech of Araktseieff—a Russian 
general and Minister of War, and the organ- 
izer of the military colonies in Russia between 
1822 and 1825—to the effect that the machina- 
tors “are everywhere, and yet nowhere to be 
traced. They give each other rendezvous at 
balls, concerts, orgies, etc., and so contrive to 
give our spies the slip. Why, they actually 
keep a register, a thoroughly parliamentary 
hand-book,in which the conferences ofevery dis- 
trict and province are entered, concerning the 
organizing of a systematic revolution through- 
out Russia; the best form of constitution; 
what is to become, of the dynasty ; how the 
Empire is to be partitioned; and whether to 
be represented by landed proprietors or the 
people. And this protocol it is which con- 
tains a fully named register of the conspira- 
tors, who hold the threads of the net in their 
hands throughout the whole land, from the 
shores of the Black Sea to the Arctic Pole. 
Among themselves they call it the ‘Green 
Book.’” Pushkin is a contributor and a sub- 


scriber to the Green Book, and we follow bim 
and the other conspirators to balls and orgies, 
where the author and the translator treat us 
to unusually vivid descriptions, scenes, and 
dialogues. 

The work is timely in a day when Russia 
and her affairs occupy so much of publie at- 
tention the world over; and, no doubt, it will 
be as widely read as was the story of the ro- 
mantic owner of the Hungarian coal-mines, 
who lived among his own Black Diamonds. 


IN a chapter “ Concerning a Graceful Car- 
riage,” which forms part of a neat little vol- 
ume entitled Beauty and Hygiene,’ we are told 
by the unnamed author, that “just as the 
painter would sketch, in lines conforming with 
the undeviating rules of his art, the figure 
which he is about to endow with all the 
charms of form and color before he mixes the 
paints which are to give the golden sheen to 
the hair, the rosy bloom to the cheeks, and 
the living lustre to the eye, so the woman who 
would unite in her person the charms of grace 
and beauty, must first bring the lines of the 
bony frame - work of her body into harmony 
with the law of its construction.” And he, or 
she, closes with a statement to this effect: 
“That the cultivation of a graceful carriage 
is a moral as well as a social duty it would 
not be difficult to prove. Apart from hy- 
gienic considerations, there are other impor- 
tant reasons why grace of bearing should be 
cultivated. Can the habitually lounging atti- 
tude,” he, or she, adds, “ the shuffling gait or 
the headlong rush be changed by training to 
an attitude and movements of dignity and 
grace, without the character undergoing a 
corresponding alteration during the process ?” 
To be “ good-looking ” used to be defined as 
“looking good.” From the foregoing it must 
be inferred that one cannot be good-looking 
unless one is good in heart and in deed. 

The author of “Beauty and Hygiene,” who 
is, perhaps, a Spaniard, asserts that the beauty 
of the women of Spain is so remarkable as to 
arouse in the mind of the visitor to that land 
of romance, and present-day turmoil, not only 
a feeling of admiration but a sentiment of 
curiosity as to the causes, original and actual, 
of a physical characteristic which, from its 
prevalence, the author believes may be regard- 
ed as national. In the volume in question are 
embodied the results of a personal investiga- 
tion into these causes, made, we are told, under 
circumstances which were exceptionally favor- 
able; and he, or she, here set down the arts em- 
ployed to preserve beauty in a land where 
beauty had its source not in vanity, but in 
a high sense of duty, and at a time when the 
favor of beauty won the best reward of valor, 
and when it was as much the duty of women 
to be beautiful as it was the duty of men to be 
brave. 

® Beauty and Hygiene. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 



































































































































































































































































































The unbeantifal and the inexperienced mas- 
culine reviewer cannot, of course, say how far 
the kernels of the black cherry coated, separate- 
ly, with a mixture of the whites of eggs and 
pulverized sugar, and then dried in the sun, as 
they are consumed by Castilian dames of high 
degree, are likely to be effective as a cure for 
corpulence; norcan he speak, as an authority, 
upon the power of the essence of rosemary and 
other ingredients to prevent the hair from 
turning gray. But in regard to the matter 
of the advice which the work contains as to 
the proper care of the hair itself, and of the 
eyes, the ears, the teeth, and the hands, he can 
safely say that that advice contains not a lit- 
tle of the essence of common-sense, sugar-coated 
with a fair amount of literary grace and style. 


One of the most interesting and the most 
curious of the many interesting and valuable 
chapters in Mr. George Haven Putnam’s Books 
and their Makers During the Middle Ages’ is 
that which relates to “ The Book-Trade in the 
Manuscript Period.” We all know something, 
or rather, we are all supposed to know some- 
thing, about Books, and about the Makers of 
Books, when the Making of Books began ; but 
the history of the selling and the buying of 
books, before the invention of printing, is a 
matter with which even the ordinarily well- 
informed reader of books, in the present day, 
is not apt to be familiar. We remember, or 
we ought to remember, when Longfellow’s 
“Norman Baron” lay a-dying, that by his bed 
a monk was seated, who in solemn tones re- 
peated many a prayer and paternoster, from 
the missal on his knee; but has it ever oc- 
curred to any of us before to ask how this 
sacred missal passed from the hands of the 
mouks of the monastery, into the hands of 
the early collectors; to inquire who were the 
dealers; what prices were paid; what like 
were the catalogues; and how many middle- 
men were concerned in the transaction ? 

Mr. Putnam has gone very deeply and very 
thoroughly into this branch of his subject, as 
he has gone deeply and thoroughly into the 
consideration of everything connected with 
the production and the distribution of litera- 
ture, from the time of the fall of the Roman 
Empire until the close of the Seventeenth 
Century of our Christian Era; and he states 
the peculiar fact that in the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth Centuries the manuscript trade, in 
London, concentrated itself in Paternoster 
Row, the street which became afterwards, and 
still remains, the very centre of the British 
trade in printed books. 

It is not possible in so short a space to do 
anything like justice to the importance of Mr. 
Putnam’s work, or to give a summary of the 
contents of his two large volumes. He de- 
clares that he has not undertaken the impos- 

? Books and their Makers during the Middle Ages. By 


G. Haven Putnam. Two Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 
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sible task of making a history of literary pr 
duction, or even a record of all the facto 
which controlled literary production; he hy 
merely attempted to present a study of certai, 
conditions in the history of the manifoldi: 
and distribution of books by which the pr _ 
ductiveness and effectiveness of literature wer 
very largely influenced and determined, a)\<J 
under which the conception of such a thing a 
literary property gradually developed. An 
he closes with some two hundred pages co) 
cerning The Beginnings of Property in Lit 
erature, and The Development of the Id: 
that Property in Literature could exist at a 
which should be studied, carefully, by eve: 
one who makes books or who reads them, an: 
by all those who believe that book - makers 
have a right to the possession of the result of 
the productions of their own brains. 

Mr. Putnam has been so closely identified 
with the question of copyright, and he was s 
active an agent in procuring our existing In 
ternational Copyright Law, that anything li 
may say nponu the subject must be of value to 
those who are interested in the matter, to the 
roots and to the very beginnings of which li 
goes. It seems that Saint Columba, the apos 
tle of Caledonia, did, according to tradition, in 
the year of our Lord 567, make a clandestin 
and hurried copy of the Psalter of the Abbot 
Finnian. Finnian objected onthe ground that a 
copy made without permission belonged by mor- 
al rights to the owner of the original, and was 
itself the offspring of that original; in which 
he was upheld by a just judge, King Dermatt, 
who decreed that “'To every cow belongs her 
calf, and consequently to every book its copy.” 
The pirate protested, and succeeded in arous- 
ing the clans against the monarch, who was 
ultimately dethroned ; and so for thirteen cen 
turies, or more, has the fight gone on. 

“The manuscript which had been the ob- 
ject of this strange couflict of copyright, a 
conflict which developed into a civil war,” 
says Mr. Putnam, “ was afterwards venerated 
as a kind of national military and religious 
palladium. Under the name of Cathac, or the 
fighter, the Latin Psalter said to have been 
transcribed by Columba, was enshrined in the 
base of a portable altar as the national relic 
of the O’Donnell clan.” And he adds that as 
late as 1867 it belonged to a baronet of that 
name, who exhibited it in the Museum of the 
Royal Irish Academy. 

Mr. Putnam’s work has an admirable and 
complete index. It exhibits enormous care, 
research, and scholarship. It is entertaining 
as well as instructive. And if its author has 
not performed what he calls an impossible 
task in presenting a complete history of liter- 
ary production, he has succeeded in acomplish- 
ing something very near to it. His book, as a 
book of reference and as literature, will be a 
great boon to scholars for many years to come. 
And it will always rank very high in the long 
list of Books about Books. 

















